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LACONIA. 
I—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1903. 


iftarer 1.—VL} 


S4—THE Season's Work anh SUMMAKY OF Resvirs. 


THe work of the School in tgo8 was again confined to the cite of 
Sparta, and the continuance of the excavation of the sanctuary of “Artemis 
Orthia demanded the preater part of the time and funda available, [nm 
expressing thanks to the Hellenic Government and to the Ephor General 
of Antiquities, Doctor Kavvadias, for their: support and the interest which 
they have always taken in the work, especial mention myst be made this 
year of the progress in furnishing the new rooms. recently added to the 
Sparta Museum, One of these has now. been filled with exhibition cases 
in which a representative series of the new finds has been placed, ao 
labelled as to enable visitors to forni some idea of the results of the 
excavation and the fresh light which it. throws upon the art of early 
Sparta. The Hellenic Government was again ably represented at the 
excavation by Mr. Gerasimes Kapsalis. 

Work was begun on the 23rd of March and lasted, with a siiort break 
for the Greek Easter, unti) the end of May Messrs, Wace, Droop, and 
the Director were present throughout, and Messrs. Dickins, Woodward, 
Farrell, and Thompson for nearly the whole time. Mr. Harvey, an 
Architectural student of the Royal Academy, also visited Spartu during 
the excavation, and made drawings of some of the painted vases and ivory 
carvings. Most of the members of the expedition devoted themseives to 
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the Orthia sanctuary, either in the field, where the method of digging by 
levels demanded a great deal of supervision, or in the Museum, but Mr. 
Dickins completed the excavation of the site of the Hieron of Athena 
Chalkioikos, which he had begun the year before, Mr. Woodward searched 
for inscriptions, and Mr, Wace, whilst superintending the digging of some 
trial trenches, made an important find of Hellenistic coins. A special 
doriation went a long way towards paying the expenses of a professional 
photographer from Athens, who made a fine series of photographs of the 
objects found, 

‘Until he was needed at Knossos, we again had the advantage of the 
services of Gregory Antoniou of Larnaca as foreman, and during the last 
part of the work his place was filled by Michacl Katsarakis, one of the 
foremen who had before worked for the School in Crete. Joannis 
Katsarakis again came from Palaikastro to act as mender, 


ro 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


The following brief summary of the sections of the detailed report 
gives the main results of the season's work, which, even more than the year 
before centred routed the Orthia site 


The Sanctiasy of Artemis Orthia (3 2, p. 4)—Work for another 
season «till remains, but much progress has been made, especially in filling 
up the gaps in the sertes of votive offerings. These now present us with 
the various arts, especially of pottery and ivory carving, in unbroken 
development fram the Geometric period to the fourth century aac In 
every case we have the remarkable result that the finest works belong to 
the seventh century, andl that the sixth already shows the beginning of the 
decline which is so marked in the very poor character of the finds of the 
fifth century: Pottery forms a considerable. proportion of these. objects, 
and Mr, Draep €& 3 below), basing his thesis on the lone series of stratified 
deposits now discovered, has been able to establish the important point, which 
last-year could: be no more than a suggestion, that the fabric hitherto known 
az Cyrenaic was in reality made in Laconia. In its development from the 
beginning of the seventh to the middle of the fourth century he sees six 
stages, which he has called Laconian 1.-VE., and this terminology has been 
adopted throughout the report, Detailed accounts of the lead figurities,. 
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the number of which now exceeds sixty thousand, of the terracotta masks, 
of which a great mass were again found this year, of the archaic inscrip- 
tions and of the carved ivories have been necessarily held over, from 
considerations of space and time, Reports on each of these will be eubse- 
quently published similar in scope to Mr, Droop's study of the pottery and 
Myr. Farrell's paper on the terracotta figurines in § 4. 

On the site itself the temple Contemporary with the archaic altar 
found last year has now been. discovered and excavated, It was a small 
building made of crude brick with, apparently, a timber framework, and the 
interior was probably divided Into two naves by a row of wooden pillars ; 
atid as it dates from the ninth or even the terith century, it may claim to 
be one of the oldest Greek temples known. ‘The general shape and 
position af the archaic hieron at the bottom of a natural hollow has also 
been determined, and the history of the site traced from the earliest times. 
This work has involved the removal of a good deal’of the foundation of 
the Roman amphitheatre, 


The STievron of Athena Chathkiaibas (% G, p. t423-—The excavation. of 
the area inside the hieron wall has been concluded by Mr, Dickins, It is 
unfortunate that the site of so important a sanctuary has proved to be so 
much denuded, The most interesting find this year is a stele with the 
draped figure of 4 woman inscribed "AraFiSios. 


Tike Late Roman Wall—The work of clearing the face of this wall on 
the Acropolis; in order to uncover the Inscriptions built inte it, has been 
continued by Mr. Woodward with some success. The inscriptions he 
publishes in § 5 of thix report. ‘The marble head published in § 7 was also 
found in the course. of this work. 


A Hoard af Heltenistic Coins (§ 8, p. 149)—A small excavation was 
conducted by Mr. Wace jn a piece of ground pear the Sparta end of the 
modern bridge over the Kurotas on the Tripolis road, where trial’ pits had 
before-shown some promise. This led to the: discovery of a hoard of 
86: Tellenistic tetradvachms in a vase: About half-of them are Athenian 
and the rest belong to different Hellenistic rulers. 

Kk. M. DAWKINS, 
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§ 2—THE SANCTUARY OF ARTEMIS ORTHIA—THE EXCAVATION. 
(Piarce 7, FH] 


THs year again the excavation of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia 
claimed the greater part of the resources of the School, and with the 
exception of a few days at the Greek Easter the work went on continuously 
from March 23rd to the end of May under the charge of the Director, 
assisted In the field especially by Messrs. Wace-and Thompson. The 
surveying was undertaken by Mr. Thompson, and the plans and sections 
accompanying this report are based upon his measurements. The com- 
parative smallness of the area excavated,.and the necessity for working 
slowly, in order that as far as: possible no detail of the stratification should 
pass unnoticed, precluded the employment of any large number of 
workmen, and the mumber never mse above thirty-five, and was often 
much lower. 

When the work of the scason began, the interior of the sixth-century 
temple and the space occupied by the arena of the Roman amphitheatre 
had been dug down to the virgin soil)the archaic altar below the arena 
had been uncovered, and the space surrounding it shewn to have been 
roughly paved with cobblestones, upon which a rich deposit of archaic 
votive offerings had accumulated, This altar and pavement had been 
attributed to the minth century mc,!and had been shewn to have been 

b The preservation of this cobble pavemont ia. very unequal, Scauered wones at ine level are 


never lacking, but they only form an unbroken pavement in certain part, The cxact tate je which 
it wen found below the arena ts shown in 0.5.4. xitl p. 66, Fig: 2a, 
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covered witha layer of sand and gravel, by which the level of the site was 
raised at the bulldiny of the sixth-century temple, The campaien of too7 
had thus left two main desiderata.. The first was to find the temple con- 
temporary with the archaic-altar, and the second to reach the limits of the 
cobble pavement, and thus to ascertain the extent of the early hieron with 
which it seemed to be co-cxtensive, and atthe same time to recover as 
many as possible of the votive offerings with which its surface was strown. 


Tie Roman Amphitheatre and Sicth-Ceniury Temple. 


This programme involved the removal of part of the foundations of 
the Roman amphitheatre, and this was our first tisk. Three sections were 
successively attacked; the region cast of the altar, where the existence of a 
wall beneath the Roman work had been discovered by a trial trench in 1906;! 
the northern part between the temple and the river, beneath which very rich 
finds were made in the first days of the excavation; and the triangular 
piece south of the temple and between it and the experimental cutting made 
in. 1906 known az French 4.2 “This last part lay between @ very rich area 
immediately in front of the temple and the point in Trench A, just west of 
the Komar foundation, which had yielded an immense mass of fragments 
of terracotta masks at the end of the first season of the work.” It was 
fortunate that in the second and third of these regions there was already 
practically nothing of the amphitheatre left except the concrete foundation, 
whilst In the first it was possible to leave the outer part of the building 
with the external row of piers untouched. The exact amount of the 
foundation thus removed is marked on the plan in Pl 1, which: shews 
that the whole northern half has now disappeared. In removing the 
foundation north of the temple a small piece was left adjacent to the 
north-east corner, in order to preserve some of the stone slabs set on edge. 
by which it was originally surrounded, The poverty of the archaic deposit 
at-this point had made it plain that not much was likely to be lost by 
doing this. 

' The position nf this trench ard the wall pevealed by it atethewa mm the plan in AL SL. aii, 


PLT | The-wall le seen between Raya 30, and NUL, and la the cortier marked 4 on ihe plain no 
PLL im thle vole, 

® The plan on Pl, 1. eweke the edge of this tench, lowhnlo extent ik given in the plas 
(4 the banctunry in 9,5, 04, aii. PL VIM, 


8 fe WAL sii. p24, where (ibe find be recorded, the word “eave! ine bottem fine of the 
‘piege ie an error for * west” 
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The interior structure of the Roman foundation is somewhat remark- 
able. The upper siirface of the raft is formed by a firm floor of stones 
bound tegether by hard mortar or cement, and on this Aoor the walls and 
piers of the structure are built without their stones. being bonded at-all with 
those of the foundation, Some 65 m. below the surtace of the raft is a 
second floor of mortar, and the space between these two floors is eccupied 
by-a system of mortared walls; the interspaces being filled simply by loose 
stones. The direction of these walls js either concentric with ‘the ring of 
the arena or radial to it, the conceritric walls being about 250m, and the 
tadial from boom. to som apart They have only one face, whieh in 
the concentric wallsis on the outer curve. It was notioed that where the 
foundation abutted on the temple, these interior walls were not radial, but 
parallel with the edge of the foundation-and that this arrangement gave 
way to the radial system aa the distance from the temple increased, the 
object of the builders being simply ta divide the whole space into rough 
equal rectangles: Below this systern of walls and floors the foundation 
consists generally of stones thrown in at random with very little mortar, to 
a further depth of about *7§ m. 

As m the two previcus years, a number of inscriptions were found 
built inte this foundation. They are published below by Mr, Woodward, 
and as the precise position in which they were found has wo invportance 
fie more need be sail about them here One of them, however, la of 
interest for the architectural history of the sanctuary, as it gives us a 
picture of the facade of the temple as it was in the Roman period. The 
photograph of the stone on page o5 shews that it was a Dorie distyleé 
inantis. We owe this relic of the tnilding to the fact that Menokles, the 
son. of Aristokrites, yictor three times in. the musical contest, saw ‘in’ the 
three spaces between the witvae anil columns of the farade’a suitable 
frame for the three gickles. which had rewarded his skill, and made his stelic 
a copy of the front of the temple, in which the pediment filled the gable: 
shaped top of the elab. Close architectural details are not to be looked 
for in such a work, ancl in particular ne conclusions can be dmiwn-as to the 
decoration of the pediment, ‘The temple represented is the MMellenistic 
reconstruction of the sixth-century building 

A, probably authentic relic of the sixth-century temple itself, however, 
was found in the Roman masonry, in the shape of a fragment of a Dearie 
eapital, which, aa the drawing of the prefilé in Fig: 1 shews, had the 
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characteristic archaic form. [t had been used again as building material 
and cut Inte quarters for this purpose, and the piece recovered is one of 
these. The shape of the curve and the proportion of the height to the 
width of the echinus are almost exactly those of the archaic temple of 
Tiryns, the first and earliest of the series given by Choisy to illustrate the 
development of the Dorie capital,! | 

East and south of the temple wall the plan shews certain round holes 
about ‘60m: in diameter, at distances from the wall of fom 120 to 250m. 
‘These were filled with sand and passed through the archaic deposit from 
the layer of sand above to the virgin soil below. Similar holes were alsa 
observed outside the north wall of the temple, but their actual position was 
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net sufficiently accurately observed for it to be possible to put them on 
the plan. They seem to be the traces of the holes made for the scaffolding 
when the temple was built Such holes would naturally get filled with the 
sand with which the site was then covered, 


Flouses East of the Altar. 


The remains found below the Roman foundation east of the altar 
must now be-described. A glance at the plan, will shew that a network 
of walls waa uncovered, the majority of which clearly belonged to houses 
None of them were preserved to.a greater helght than about 2 metre, and 
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they were broken, off immediately below the Roman foundation, As well 
as the plan on PL I the sectional drawing on the line G=f/7 (11, LI.) 
lilustrates the various points of this description. 

Paralle| to the length of the altar and 3:50m: cast of it, the pian 
shews a wall running along the edge of the pavement, which is marked 
as the limit of the archaic hieron.. This wall is interrupted in the middle, 
and the part to the south: of the break Is slightly lower in- level than the 
northern) section, The methods of construction are also ilifferent. The 
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northern part, of which only ohne couse remained, waa built of roughly 
dressed, raundish blocks, whilst the southern consists of several cottnes pt 
limestone siabs. It appears in the photograph in Fig. 2, which was 
taken after the removal. of the northem part. The seuthern section. is 
evidently tli earlier, Both pieces of the wall fie partly inside the Spann 
occupied later by the Koman: arena, and: projected dlightly from the 
vertical face former) by the excavation of the arena in 1907, With regard 
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to its date it is to be noted that even the southern part is later than the 
layer of sand which, as the plan shows, extends some 1"to'm. beyond it 
eastwards and could be traced below its foundation, The whole structure 
dates therefare from between the beginning of the sixth century and 
the building of the Roman amphitheatre The lowness of its: level in 
comparison with that of the liter altar, as shewn in the section on the 
line G7 in PL L1,, suggests a date early in this period. 

(On the plan the line of this wall has been prodnced northwards by a 
dotted line, and the whole extent marked as the limit of the archaic 
hieron, This ia the inference drawn from the fact that no archaic objects 
were found to the east of this line nor any traces of the cobble pavement. 
The earliest objects were sherds of Laconian 11. pottery, such as were 
founel with the deposit of masks south of the temple, which may be dated 
to the early part of the aixth century, and most of the finds are eve later. 
The important point is, that nothing was found not clearly later than 
the latest objects in the deposit between the cobble pavement and the 
bottam of the sand, and later therefore than anything associated with the 
archaic altar and the sanctuary as it was before the sand was laid down 
and the sixthcentury temple built This distinction wn date was eqnally 
plain to the north of the actual wall, and justifies the production of the line 
shewn in the plan. As in the regions north and south of the temple, the 
outer margin of the slope ef the layer of sand 1s a little way outside the 
edge of the cobble pavement. 

OF the houses in this region nothing is left but the foundations, 
There are no doors and hardly any signs of floors, and the- walls are 
poorly built of small frequently undressed stones, Their date may he 
the fifth or fourth century or even later. There are indications of two 
periods, but they cannot be clearly distinguished, and the most that 
can be said is that the houses laste) long enough to undergo a certain 
amount of rebuilding and alteration, The finds are of much greater 
interest, The earliest and richest deposit was that found tm cutting the 
trial trench) A in 1906, which opened up the corner of wall marked 4 
in the plan, and exhausted the space between the two hotwset The 
later objects were found elsewhere, and were especially numerous in the 
region immediately south of the bed of the mill stream. Taken altogether 
the finds range in date from the: period immediately succeeding the laying. 
down of the sand and the building of the later temple to the late fourth 
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century, which is represented by a stratum just below the Roman 
foundation. This yielded a few fragments of Megarian bowls'and some 
black glazed Hellenistic pottery with a ribbed surface. Some fragments 
with the incised inscription XIAQNIE-TAl BRPOEIAI are interesting as 
shewing that these houses, although 
outside the archaic hieron, yet bore 
some close relation to the sanctuary. 

The stratification was in some 
places a good deal confused, but in 
general itis well preserved, and ex- 
hibits the Laconian style in degener- 
ation, -& process given in <dctail| by 
Mr: Droop below in the description 
of Laconian TY—VE The first stage, 
the disappearance of the slip, is 
accompanied by a new class of bone 
carvings. These are oblong plaques 
in which the ground of the design 
is cutaway’, leaving the igure, which 
is worked upon anly one side, stand- 
ing free. The most common sub- 
ject, of which nunverous examples, 


| mostly fragmentary, have been found, 
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ar \ i & water-bird so desipned as to 
. }) fill the whole of the oblong space 
— f \ Examples of this md of a war- 
et “=| wor in the same style are shown in 
Se SaaS Fig. 33 | 
Pik 3—Panr ws CAnvinG€ in Hox 
naisginy The Hellenistic pottery and 


Megarian bow! fragments mentioned 
above have no local characteristics, except of course the inscriptions, 


A The perth ol thee Ghpecia amos Wee wolle id ehewn it ihe sectton.on G-24, where dhuey 
ore marked aa" ileposiis posteriae to the balling of the Laue Ler ple" 
3 Other samples of these plagues hare been pablished ja tho previa: repent, Ad wii, 
Fig. 99, 6 Sind 4p 00, anil Fig, 3h. 0, ¢ Aand ¢, qh. tof, where they are erronoaugly @aid ti he 
ivory, The waitioe § heal In ibe Fgsaris In Fig. i | mba je the ie at (Ee fepeetipoed m the 
previous tepert, ani dow not apteatly belong to the body, hut was pliotographeil wiih bi to whew 
the cevmptner tyrpa. 
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and the late fifth- and early fourth-century deposit (marked by 
Laconian VI, pottery) is the latest of any distinctively Spartan work. 
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It shews the extreme decadence of the native art The paintee] pottery 
has entirely lest ite fine slip, and Jms become a coarse black-figured 
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style marked by a monotonous leaf pattern. The almost ittinite variety 
of types of lead figurines found earlier are reduced to hardly more than 
three: aleer, sinail wreaths, and plain discs) The earlier Virorous and 
varied types of masks are represented only by small terracntta faces of 
poor dull work, The group in Fig. 4 shews examples of these various 
objects including two sherds with part of the name of the goddess 
(FOPG@EIA1) in painted letters. A fair number of fragments of these 
Hecdicated vases Were recoverdd. 

The penultimate stage of the local pottery recovered from these houses 
(Laconian V.) has some interest, a4 it proves to be the ame aa that found 
in too7 in the deposit «f burned debris of sacrifices accumulated round the 
poros blocks below the Roman altar, which were. recognised as belonging to 
an altar in use with the later temple’ The evidence of the numerous lead 
igurines agrees with that of the pottery as to the date of this deposit, and 
shews that it was contemporary. with another at the same level near the 
south-east corner of the later temple, Aceording to Mr, Droop’s scheme of 
lating: for the pottery, these deposits. fall between §00 and 425) Bc. 
although there is no reason why the altar Itself should not be somewhat 
earlier, and perhaps contemporary with the sixth-century temple. 

Outside the limit of the archaic-hieron to the north of these houses, 
several frmgments of large terracotta antefixes were found painted with 
scale-patterns im colours, It ia not yet clear to what building these 
belonged, aml their pryublication is deferred in the hope that the complete 


excavation of the site may yield further evidence and possibly more 
pMeces. 


The Petenitce Tonple, 


in. T9907 it was thought possible that the walls of theae houses, whose 
presence underneath the Roman foundation had already been discovered in 
1606 by means of the trial Trench J would prove. to be those of the ancient 
temple contemporary with the archaic altar; and the search for this was 
obvioualy the next-step In our work, [t was impossible that there should 
not have been from the. beginning some sort of temple, however small, to 
house the image: the sanctuary demanded a temple as Well as an altar, and 
it was with these ideas that we began this. year’s work by removing the 


) For thete romaine see 9,0, 4, xiii, Pp G4. 
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Roma foundation east of the altar. The account of these walls given 
above will ahew that their claims to have any connection with the ancient 
temple were soon disposed of by the lateness of the objects found amongst 
them, and finally by the discovery that they lay outside the Umits of the 
archaic hieron, — 

The temple was actually found in the middle of May, in digging the 
region south of the sixth-century temple: [ts position is shown on the plan 
on Pi, 1, 

The previous finds which ted us fo suppose that the removal of the 
Romati masonry in this region would pive important results have already 
been briefly mentioned, but some firther details may now bé conveniently 
noted, It was slightly to the west of the point at which the plan now shews 
the edge of the cobble pavement disappearing below the Roman foundation, 
that the great mass of terracotta masks were found, when Trench 4A was cut 
in the first. pear of the work, and the excavation of 1907 shewed that the 
richest parts of the archaic stratum were inside the later temple ard just 
outside its south-east corner, Quite apart from the possibility of finding 
any building, the excavation of this area was therefore extremely promisitig, 
It was also observed that the archaic deposit was thicker here than else- 
where, presenting the form of alow mound. This appeared from the study 
of its form inthe region north of the temple where a face was left at right 
angles to the temple wall i the position of the section line Z—F, and from 
the observation of a similar rise im its upper surface, where the stratum 
appeared n:section at the edge of the arena to the south of the temple 
The notebooks of the 1967 work shewed further that the deposit was very 
thick outside the south-east corner of the temple and that ite surface sloped 
upwards inside the temple from north to south. The calculated centre of 
this heagein the upper surface of the archaie deposit fell on the plan just 
south of the middle of the south wall of the temple, and when it was 
further noticed that a perpendicular line throagh the centre of the ancient 
altar passed across this centre it seemeil that this mound might well concen! 
same rémuins of importance. 

First the Roman foundation-was removed, and the earth over the rest 
of the space to the same depth. In the lower level of the masonry was 
found a large inscribed statue-bhase of the Aurelian period, published below 
by Mr, Woodward. 

The process of excavating this region down: to the virgin soil_proved 
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to be one of some difficulty, It soon became plain that the strata were not 
level, but that they stoped downwards from the wall of the temple and in 
‘the southern part of the area rose again with the rise of the virgin soil, 
The method followed in other parts of the site, this year a= well as last 
year, of dividing the area into small plots, and digging cach of these 
plots in Jayers, here required to be supplemented by a careful following up 
of each kind of earth or sand as the Stratum containing it dipped, and 
by keeping the objects from each separate, In such circumstances the 
actual jevel of any object is of much less importance than the kind of earth 
in which ft is found, for when debris accumulates on a sloping surface and 
the strata consequently dip, objects of the same date will be found at 
different levels, and the same level will-yield objects of very different dates. 
In order to recerd the position and shape of these deposits it was necessary 
to make frequent plans of the arca being excavated, keeping the surface of 
the whole space always level. In practice these plans were made at every 
métre of depth, In this way none of the evidence of the stratification was 
lost, and we could be sure during the excavation that at the end of the work 
it-would be possible to construct a -sectiinal drawing along any line ‘that 
might seem desirable, As before, every sherd was washed and examined 
before anything was thrown away,and the contents of each level of each 
separately dug plot kept in its own tray until the end of the examination, 
hefore which hardly anything was rejected, and then only after a record 
had been made, The prea excavated this year waa divided into Sg 
auch plots. When the finds were especially numerous or Importarit the earth 
was not only dug out with knives, but was also washed in sfeves, that no 
fragments should escape. The broken condition-of many of the best finds 
made this precaution particularly necessary, 

The result of this method is shewn in the drawing of the section on 
the tine £-F, taken at right angles to the long walls of the sixth century 
temple (sec PLT) §=6The following account has been prepared with 
constant reference to this drawing and to the plan on Pl. L. 

The first deposit containing anything earlier than a few Roman ohjects: 
found near the surface was that marked on the section. on E-F as laid 
down immediately after the construction of the sixth-century temple. It 
was traced, as the section shews, cunning down hill away from the south 
wall of the temple over the -alope of the mass of sand, and then rking 
towards the south, where it immediately overlies the tise of the Virgin soil, 
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It-was formed, in fact, by the rubbish thrown out of the temple falling into 
the little valley formed between the natural slope of the original hollow, it 
which the sanctuary stood, and the sloping edge of the mound of «and hy 
SB the level was artificially raised and the hollow converted into a 
flat-topped tumulus, That the deposit belongs to the period immediately 
after the building of the temple and the laying down of the sand is ahewni 
by the character of the objects found, for the pottery, lead figurines and 
some of the bone carvings form close links with the latest finds below the 
sand, which come in the main from the upperinost stratum in the region 
north of the temple described below. The pottery is ‘Cyrenaic’ (Mr, 
Droop's Laconian If. and IV.) and its initial date must be about the 
beginning of the sixth century, to which, rather than, as last year, te the 
middle of the century, the building of the later temple and the laying down 
of the sand must now be assigned. This date and its consequences are: 
further discussed below. The most marked feature of the deposit, 
however, was the enormous mass of terracotta masks, mostly fragmentary. 
This was the remainder of the accumulation already tapped in 1906 by the 
trial Trench 4, when a considerable number were discovered, although only 
a fraction of the many hundreds found this year, All the specimens then 
taken out came from the bottom of the V formed by the whole depasit fef 
the sectional drawing), ancl, Judged only [rom their level, seemed ta belong 
to the same period as the mass of archaic objects, now assigned to the 
seventh centary, The complete excavation, however, by bringing ta light 
the circumstances in which the accumulation was formed, as they now 
appear from the shape and position of the deposit, has dissociated them 
from the objects found below the sand, and by enabling the de¢elopment 
of the pottery to be traced through a stratified series, has placed them 
clearly later, Below the sand fragments of masks are rare; only about 200 
were found as against many thousands from this later deposit. [t is alse 
remarkable that the only place below the sand where they were at all 
frequent was in the region north of the temple, where the under-sand 
deposit shewed signs of being fater than cisewhere: We may therefore 
now say that these masks bega to be made at the end of the seventh 
century, and were in commonest usc in the sixth, By the latter 
part. of the fiith century the large masks had given way to the smuill, 
smoothl-made terracotta faces found in the higher leveld among the 
houses outside the hieron east of the altar associated with Laconiam 
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VIL pottery. By that time the old grotesque spirit had entirely dis 
appeared,’ . 

The continuation of this V-shaped deposit was traced again on the 
north side of the temple running down hill towards the river over the 
slope.of the sand, but nat.on this side rising again, The deposit here, in 
fact, runs over and outside the mass cf sand tiown to the river, where tt 
(octpies the samé level as the earlier deposita below the sand, which 
appear on the river bank at a lower point than, that ix to say east of, 
the deposit in question. Thus the ebjects found along the bank of the 
river in the first days of the éxcayation in 1906 now appear nat to be all of 
the same-date. Those found Jower down the bank belong to the period of 
the oliler temple, and those higher up, ilthough atthe same level, to: this 
later period, and it is interesting to note that the masks then find all 
came from the upper part, and thus belonged to the same deposit, in which 
they have now been found in such abundance. The difficulty caused by 
the very early date which some.of the objects found lower down the bank 
then seemed to impose upon them, has in this way been removed. The 
point on the bank at which the earlier deposit below gives way to the later 
deposit above, is naturally that at which the|hi¢ron-area. ceases, marked by 
the cutting of its limit, the edge of the cobble pavement, by the line of the 
ercsion of the river. This point falls almost exactly north of the noarth- 
east corner of the 4ixth-century temple, just by the figures ‘1905° on 
the plan 

Below this deposit of the masks the layer of sand was found on both 
sides of the temple, the lower surface being fairly level, but the upper sloping 
downwards away 1 the centre of the site. On both sides we were at 
the edge of the tate tuinulis oF sand, which formed the platform 
in front of the-later temple. The plan shews that the edge of the layer of 
sand was reacherl on each side of the temple: Resting on the edge of the 
sand are two pieces of rough wall, one north and one south of the temple, 
running parallel with its side walls, The plan shews them disappearing 
towards the west at the limit of the excavation. Nothing can be said of 
them, beyond that they stood at the edge of the later hieron. 

Below this sand we found, again on each side of the temple, a layer 
of small chips of stone derived from the dressing of the blocks used for the 
walls, and a reference ta the day-book of the work of the previous year 

' A specimen li shown in Fig. 4 above 
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shewed that a similar layer had been found inside the temple at exactly 
the same level: This layer is marked on the sectional drawing. 

Below this layer of chips was the deposit of archaic votive offerings, the 
rise in the surface of which has already been mentioned as affording an 
indication of the presence of the remains of a building to the south of the 
later temple. The excavation. of the archaic deposit in this region soon 
justified this surmise, The earth immediately outside the wall) of the 
later temple, instead of being the usual dark Awmns in which the 
archaic objects are buried elsewhere, was of the rect colour characteristic 
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of the remains of brickwork, The stone slabs set on edge, which 
afterwards proved to be the back wall of the primitive tempie, also 
appeared, and the objects inside them, being later in date thar those 
outside, shewed that they were from the interior of a building, for at 
levels deep enough forthe Geometric pottery to have begun elsewhere, the 
objects ingide the slabs were stiil of the Orientalising style, It id natural 
to suppose that outside the building rubbish of past years would) be 
c 
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allowed to accumulate; whilst the jnteriar was kept clear and the objects 
found init would belong to the latest period of its existence, and thus be 
of much later date than the debris at the same level outside. The floor af 
the building was only a few centimetres above the virgin: soil, and when 
this point of the work was reached, the remains of the south wall 
was uncovered, and the building presented the appearance shewn in 
Figs. 5,6 and 7 and in the plan on Pt. L, where each: stone has been drawn 
with some acciracy, The foor-level was marked by the flat stones 
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described) Lelow, and by the change of the pottery at this. point from 
Orientalizing (Laconian [. and El) to Geometric Vhese Geometric 
sherds found beneath the floor, like those beneath the altar and the cobble 
pavement, prove that, like them, this structure dates somewhat ‘later thati 
the very earliest days of the sanctuary, 

This building ts without doubt the primitive temple corresponding 
in date to the arcliaic altar and sed with it, nor is there any indication 
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that it was not built at the same very early period, which may be put 
down to the ninth or even the tenth century. They were the two essential 
structures of the old hieron, facing one another at the two opposite edges 
of its pavement, It is noticeable on how much amaller a scale the temple 
i=, than the altar. 

Although so little of jt is preserved, some idea may be formed of its 
appearance “The remains consist of a part of the west and) south walls; 
the former being cut off by the foundation of the later temple, and the 
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eastern part of the latter having also disappeared, In the parts preserved 
all that is left is a foundation course of small undressed stones, evidently 
taken from the bed of the neighbouring Eurotas, surmounted at the west 
end by a row of slabs set on edge, The red earth, in which the Whdle-was 
buried, shews that above this foundation. course the wail waa bullt af 
unbaked brick A slab projecting from the south wall pear the inner end af 
the building probably marks the front of a simall cella about roo m. deep. 
The earth between the west wall and: this projecting slab was not the red 
Ga 
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earth derived from brickwork, but of a black colour, and this would shew 
that. the cella was-alightly raised above the floor, this black eatth found in 
it being part of the original structure and having formed a kind of dais. 
On it no doubt rested the Xoanon of the goddess, 
The plan and photographs shew that at fairly regular intervals of about 
1-25 m. there are small flat stones in the wall set among the round stones, 
and that each of these small slabs is backed bya vertical flat stone, the 
whole forming a kind of socket in the foundation course. There is an 
exact correspondence between these sockets and a row of flat stones set on 
the floor parallel to the long side of the building. The usual narrowness 
of early temples, and the fact that no traces were found inside the later 
temple, make it almost certain that this row of stones forms the centre line 
ot the building, which must therefore have been 4°50 m. wide, and these slabs, 
whether in the wall or free in the middle, can hardly have sérved any other 
purpose than to support baulks of timber, and to keep their lower enda out 
of the wet They are not sufficiently substantial to have sipported stone 
columns! The timbers down the middle would have appeared a4 columns, 
and those in the walls as a wooden frame to give strength and cohesion to 
the structure. The whole would thus be a frame house with a row of 
columns down the middle supporting a gable roof, With any «ther form 
of rooi, it is not easy to see how the water would have been satisfactorily 
carried off, a prime necessity with a material which demands so absolutely 
to be protected from moisture as mud brick. Among the remains a piece 
of painted tile was found decorated with a tongue-pattern in reddish-brown 
and a macander in white paint, Two other pieces similarly painted were 
found scattered about the site,and probably belonged to this building. 
They seem to be of the seventh century,-and are in any case not as old as 
the building itself, This, however, may well have been re-roofed at any time, 
If weagsume that the row of free pillars was in the centre of the 
building, two important peculiarities in the plan will result ; (firstly, it must 
have bad the Jang and narrow proportions characteristic of many very 
ancient temples,* and secondly, it must have been divided lon gitudinally inte 


The some concloson om deawy from. (he hoe premise, the emalines: gud (hime of the 
boat, hy Setiriades m hie aoromet of the temple af Thermos in Actolia (ee ‘Agx. load, 
pp. t6o apy.) = 
— * The length of the remains preserved jp only twieé the eatiinaled beendit of 40 m., bal 
Here de ht truce af the Cront momar, and the prohabdlity that the rich mes of Gbjects found watsirle 
(he south-east angle of the tater tonrple formed part of the contents of (his Intilding Indicater that 
it wee Onigimally very endh longer. aie 
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two naves, This is a feature of at least four archaic temples: the temple 


at Thermos in Aetolia, the so-called Basilica ot Paestuns, the cellaof the oll! 
temple at Locrl-and the temple at Neandria; and im discisssing this last 
Durm remarks that this type with the double nave is perhaps the oldest 
form of temple.’ 

This jmixed construction of brick and wood resting on a. stone 
foundation. brings the building into close. relation with the Heraion at 
Olympia, and gives it a place among the representatives of the earlicet 
stages of the development of the Doric style, In its simplicity of plan it is 
even more primitive than the Heraion.* 

If this temple contained any special cultus Ubjects or vessels, they 
have disappeared, and were possibly removed when the building was 
destroyed. It was not, however, by any means empty, but yielded a great 
mumber of the same kinds of objects as ate found everywhere in the 
uppermost stratum of the archaic deposit. An exception to this was 
formed by ajarge number of email) unpainted vases, which only approxi- 


mate to, without being exactly the same as, those uawally found, of which. 


specimens have iilready been published.’ Hardly any painted pottery was 
found. This similarity of the contents of the temple to the deposit 
outside shows that superfluous objects were thrown Gut from time to time, 
and that it was in this way that the archaic deposit was formed. The 
especial richness of the deposit outside the south-east corner of the Jater 
temple may now be attributed to the nearness of the primitive temple, and 
it is even probable that the objects of which it consisted were stored in the 


western part of the building. Amongst them were a great number of bone 


and ivory objects, two of which demand especial notice :.the ivory group of 
a lioness witha calf in her mouth being stabbed by a man. and the ivory 
relict of a ship, both found in this: region."” The former jis now supple- 
mented by three other ivory carvings of lionesses with their prey, found 
this year close to the south wall of the later temple, and-so far west and 
thus near to the preserved remains of the primitive temple, ag to have 


' Foe the penrple at Thermus see Sotiriiles, 'Ee, ‘Ags. ago0 (plan on Pe 78)) fer the beeilios 
ot Varstuni, Rollewey au] Puchwein, Ou Grivk, Tiel! in Ueteriaiin wad Stuiiem, Pi 2 and 
fe #77) for the temple af Lorn, bhidy Pi. t amt op, 35 for Neandria ace Rollerwey in Meriden 
nA drape, Lb atin (elms vate pp £2), 

* Ch Cortme and Adler, 6 taia i. pp. 28 egy. (Docrpicld)) 

* ASA ol pf oe Fig. a0 

4 These hare been gubliahod in BS fe eth, pe Bo, Pig, ey, rtd PL OV. 
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certainly formed a part of its contents? These are a good deal larger and 
finer than the ordinary couchant animals in ivory, of which so many have 
been found, and it is likely that they were kept as. objects of especial 
importance, the more so as the finest ivories are generally rather earlicr 
than the period of the destruction of the primitive temple. 


The Region North of the Later Temple. 


At the edge of the Roman arena, just below the N of the word 
ROMAN on the plan, and 8:00 m. north-east of the north-east corner of the 
later temple, is.a small piece of building which calls for some notice No 
more of it is Icft than two blocks laid like a pair of steps, but these are so 
carefully bedded that there ia no doubt that they are the remains of 
some building* They are below, and therefore earlier than the layer of 
sand, but their level proves them to be later than the altar and the 
primitive temple. A great mass of objects was found near these blocks, 
and these, together with the objects found in the region north and west of 
them, are very important, as representing a period between the carly 
Orientalising pottery (Laconian I[.} found elsewhere at the top of the archaic 
deposit and the pottery (Laconian IIL) and objects found immedl- 


ately above the layer of sand. This character extends to the finds fram 


the uppermost stratum below the sand inside the later temple, and to the 
finds from the primitive temple itself. Every class of object from these 
regions included examples demonstrably later than the latest found else- 
where below the sand. The pottery, instead of being exclusively of the 
Laconian |. style, was occasionally much more developed, some of it being 
indistinguishable from that found above the sand, and in particular the fine 
kylix with the fourwing-footed men( Pls. LLL, 1V.) was found near these blocks, 
Details are given below in Mr. Droop's account of the Laconian IT. style. 
The carved bone objects point the same way. Bone xoanon-like figures of the 
goddess are very characteristic of the deposits immediately suceceding the 
sand, belonging, that is, to the early days of the later tempie, and it is only 

4 The largest of these is tg m. high, and testa on a hase “o8 x 95 m., on the Jower surface of 
which ly x relic! of two women with clisped hands facing ane anther, 

* Stghily to the cast of these remains an angle of maaonry projects into-the arena, Jia bevel 
ba fat below that of the Roman pavement, aid |i therefare belongs to 4 very mach later building, 


df which « small piece was thus buried in the Roman foundation, Nothing further can be said of 
ita date, and oothing at.all of ite parposs. 
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in this region that they have been found below the sand. One was found 
also on the outside face of w slab forming the back wall of the primitive 
temple, and was mast likely in the cella itself, and got into this position at 
the destruction of the temple. Fig. & shews an example of both of the 
types which occur, one with arms and a waist, and the other much less 
human with only a head on the top of a post-like body, The povey head- 
dress and misplaced ears aré common to both types, between which no 
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chronological distinction can be drawn. The lead figurines, Mr. Wace 
informs me, have the same intermediate character, A series of these, 
chronologically arranged, is given in Fig. @ The examples in the top row 
are from immediately above the sand. The animals in the second row are 
from this latest deposit below the sand, and link it with the deposit above, 
as it is in this latter that figures of animals aré common, whilst elsewhere 
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below the sand they are rare. The figures in the lowest row, on the other 
hatid, hardly necur at all above the sand, but. are common. to this and the 
cther below-sand deposits. [¢ has been also observed that within limits the 
later the deposit the more abundant are the lead figurines, and here again 
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this ‘stratum takes a middie place: The other below-cand deposits have 
yielded 1705 figurines, this deposit 12,067, and from the stratum imnve- 
diately above the sand 31,841 have been counted, and there is a good 
prospect that this last figure will be considerably increased, 
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‘Lastly, near the biocks above described, a hoard of teliefs and 
statuettes in the round, carved in soft limestone, was found, of which some 
bear short dedicatory inscriptions. “Two striking example: are given In 
Fig.to: The sphinx isin the round (21 m. high), and has 4 recess behind 
the neck for the attachment of a second wing, which wa: outstretched 
symmetrically with the one remaining. The relief of a man is perhaps the 
erudest and most naive of the series. Similar carvings were found in 1906 
in the trial trench cut through the houses east of the altar, where ‘there was 
nothing not jater than the sand, and other pieces, notably the reliel of the 
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dtself! Other examples were found this year near this spot immediately 
above the sand. | | 

~ Several other Inscribed objects furnish further proof of the relative 
lateness of this deposit Some ivory flutes with dedicatory inscriptions 
ate interesting, but the most important is « plate with an inscriptjon in. 
white paint on a black ground, which gives the name of the goddess 
as Orthasia, [treads : 

[iiedfelxe Ta Fopflacia 


USA oll: p 6, Fig. 3: 
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These points clearly prove that the deposit in this resion goes down 
to a later period than is represented elsewhere below the sani, and a it 
links. on very closely with the deposits immediately above the sand, it may 
be assigned to the later years of the seventh century, The accumulation 
is copecially rich round the blocks in question, and as the debris of votive 
offerings gathered here so thickly in the latest period of the primitive 
temple, it may be inferred that this building was then in use. It may 
well have been built early in the century. 

It may be pointed out that this-close sequence of the deposits below 
and above the sane, and the connection of the latest below the sand with 
the primitive temple and’ of the first above the sand with the later temple, 
prove that the building of this’ fatter followed immediately upon. the 
destruction of the former. 

In view of the + Cyrenaic' (Laconian TLL) pottery found in the deposit 
immediately above the sand, the -position of these inacribed reliefs is of 
great chronological importance. As this pottery cannot be pliced later 
than the first half of the sixth century, these inscriptions and the others on 
objects found here must be considered as clearly dated to the end of the 
seventh century, and the destruction of the primitive temple must fall about. 
600 h.c: The final date of the archaic deposit below the sand elsewhere 
than in this region imarked by the latest accumulations (i+, the date of the 
end of Lacanian L.) must then be put earlier than this, and Mr, Droop, 
guided by the time necessary for the develapment of the Laconian 11. 
phase, suggests about G25 hc. The modification of the date of the later 
temple given in last year's report from approximately 550 to Goo has 
already been mentioned, ft was then shewn that the liter temple was 
contemporary with the laying down of the sand over the temple and arena 
area, by Which the leve] of the site was raised; this event was placed in 
the sixth century, arid, mainly or epigraphical evidence,in the middle of the 
century, a date which allowed the OGrientalising pottery then found beneath 
the sind to be placed in the seventh and early sixtheentury, But we have 
already seen that the present discovery of a ereat mass of early ‘Cyrenaic ' 
(Laconian it. ) ware immediately above the sand, and so belonging to the 
earliest years of the later temple, makes it Necessary to put the date of this 
ternple back to the beginning rather than t4 the middle of the contury, 
and this date must be acceptex!, as it is-easior to put the inscriptions to the 
end of the seventh than to admit that this pottery can be later thai the 
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frst half of the sixth century. [it is purposed to publish the inscriptions in 
the next dannal. | 

It is now possible to reconstruct to some extent the form of the hieron 
at the different periods As the sections on 2-/ and G-Z/ shew, it 
occupied the bottom of a shallow natural hollow about 25 mi. across from 
east to west. The sherds of Geometric pottery and ashes found beneath 
the cobble pavement shew that this hollow was the scene of the cult af 
Orthia even before the: building of the archaic altar ancl the primitive 
temple. When these were built, the hollow was already slightly filled with 
the debris of this earliest period, and over this the cobble pavement was 
laid and the archaic hieron, as we now imow it, constructed.. After the long 
accumulation of the debris of offerings had raised the level from half a 

metre to a metre all over the site, and had stored. up for us the rich series 
of objects of carly: Spartan-art, the turn of the: seventh and sixth centuries 
saw a great change in the appearance of the site. The primitive temple 
succumbed, probably toa violent food, and to ayoid the recurrence if such 
an accident, the level was raised again another metre or more, by the layer 
of sand brought from the bed of the neighbouring river. 

The discovery of the primitive temple and the debris associated with 
it afford an explanation of the irregularity of the distribution of the archaic 
deposit over the pavement of the hicron noticed last year. Tliree centres 
of accumulation now appear, the altar, the primitive temple, and the later 
building to the north of it,of which the scanty remains have been described 
above. The lateness of this building in the archaic period explains the 
poverty of the Geometric deposit near it, for at that time the accumulation 
was found the altar and the temple. The poverty of the middle of the 
arena now explains itself by the absence of any centre to gather debris. Tt 
was also noticed [ast year that the Geometric deposit was particularly 
thick in the southern part of the arena, and the meaning of this will 
perhaps be found when the part of the hicron to the south still covered by 
the Roman foundation is excavated. 

When the sand was laid down it formed a flat-topped heap, entirely 
covering and slightly overlapping the edges of the old hicron-and making 
a large artificially levelled space in front of the newly-inilt temple 
Underneath this heap the remams of the altar and primitive temple lay 
concealed and safe from any disturbance until our excavation, “The altar 

of the reconstructed hieron lay exactly aver the place occupied by Its 
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prediecessor, but the new temple lay alittle further north and was orientated 
a few degrees inore south than the Hutle shrine which jt replaced. 

The artificially made piece af ground with its sloping eles in front 
of the temple: coincided very largely with the space occupied later by the 
arena of the Roman amphitheatre, and therefore iy our excavation of 1907 
which was confined to the arena, the whole of the upper surfacé of the 
sand appeared level, because we had not then reached the sloping sides. of 
the heap, concealed for the most part under the Roman foundations The 
laying down of the sand thus converted the old-hieron in the bottom of its 
natural hollow into a mound, the flat top of which supported on the west a 
temple and on the east an altar, as before, facing one another from the 
opposite sides of the sacred area. The report published last year deseribes 
the later history of the sanctuary, the Hellenistic rebuilding of the temple, 
the replacing of the Greek by the Roman altar, and finally the building: of 
the amphitheatre, the centre of which was. still the same space between the 
temple and the altar, though then nearly three: metres above the bottom of 
the hollow, which had witnessed the beginnings of the cult at least twelve 
hundrest years before. 

The sides of the original hollow appear north aid south of the temple 
in the section on the line E-F'(P!. 11.) and the section on G-A shews the 
rise of the-ground away from: the altar to the east of the boundary wall of 
the Iiieron, Any rise towards the north has been carried away by the 
river. “Fo the south it may safely be said to have risen tinder the, as yet 
unremoved, Roman foundation: towards the cliff which overlooks the 
whole site. 

The shape of the natural hollow in which it lay probably defined the 
limits of the hieron itself, at all events in the archaic period The 
straight wall which marks the eastern limit has already been described. 
At the south end this line at present disappears andi the Koman 
foundation, whiist at the north it is broken off by the incursions of the 
river, bout 15°00 m. west of this point the edge of the pavement 
reappears again higher wp the bank of the river: but between this point 
and the north wall of the temple the limit is not well defined, The welpe 
of the sand is sufficiently clear, but the payement gradually disappears, 
and it is probable that the true limit of the hieron i nearer the edge of the 
sand than the Ime which marks the edge of the pavement on the Lat. 
‘West of the temple the limit disappears in a region which is as yet 
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unexcavated, but is not likely ta be of any extent. South of the temple 
the Timit is formed by a perfeetly straight row of large cobble-stones set 
close together running north-west and south-east, dnd, as usual, somewhat 
inside the edge of the sand. This |ine passes under the south-west comer 
of the later temple, then runs jcst behind the primitive temple and 
disappears under the Roman foundation, though at a considerably lower 
level. 

The boundaries thus fixed shew that not much has been lost by the 
action of the river, and that the part as yet uncovered west of the temple ts 
still smatler. The: part, however, to the south stil) covered by the Roman 
fourdation may be of some extent and importance, and part of the work 
of the coming season will be to explore this by the removal of still more of 
the Roman masonry, much of which is already in @ very ruined condition. 
tt would be a matter of much interest, and probably lead to further 
discoveries, if the position of the original entrance of the hieron could be 
fixed, Patsanias tells ue that not far (od wéppw) from this sanctuary lay 
that of Eileithyia, and the tiles stamped with this name, which have been 
found on the-site, hold out hopes of the discovery of the sanctuary itself: 
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1L—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1908. 


§ 5—THE POTTERY. 
(Piares 1b, 1V.) 


THE excavations of 1905 more than fulfilled expectations in the 
amount of light that was shed on the later history of the Spartan ‘pottery, 
so that it is now possible to write.an account of the development and 
decline of the Laconian fabric; which account, beginning i in the ninth or 
tenth century, ends with the hitter halfof the fourth, when the pottery loses 
its local characteristics in the various styles that appear to have been 
common to the whole Greek world during the last three centuries before 
the Christian Era. 

On account of the entirely local character of the Spartan pottery, and 
for the sake of clearness, so as best to present its development, it has been 
decided to treat of the style subsequent to the Geometric Age in six 
periods, and to call them Laconian L, 11, 11h, [V, Vy and VI. 

The distinction thus drawn between the Geometric styles of Sparta and 
the Laconian style is justifiable hecause, although the fabric’ throughout is 
unbroken, the impulse to which the later style owes its origin is to: be 
loaked for, not In the preceding Geometric style, but in that influence from 
Asia Minor, which apparently modified and broke up the various. Geometric 
styles throughout Greece about the beginning of the seventh century, 


Laconian J. (ire. JOO-623). 


The pottery of the first stave of the Laconian style lay beneath the 
sand over the whole area covered by it, and immediately above the 
1 AULA, ell, pte 
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Geometric pottery, This ware was discussed last year under the title 
‘Orientalising Style B.! There is littl te add to that account, except to 
note that the shape there given for the typical skyphos’ should have a 
more pronounced rim, as is scen In Fig. 1, which gives the true shape. 
Other sherds of the style are shewn in Fig. 2, of whith it may be said that 
the black cross design with purple circles (¢) appears almost as regularly 
on the base as the dot and square ‘pattern (z, 4, ) on the rim. Tn addition 
to the skyphos and the plates described last year® (4, 6, >, small bowls (4) 
with an offset lip, two horizontal handles on the belly, and sometimes a 
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low foot, are not infrequent; while fraements of tiny handleless bowls, and 
of high wide-brimmed cups with one small circular handle at the brimiare 
met with fess often, The lakaina* (a) is rarely met with in this: style, 
although it is frequent In the ware called last year * Orientalising Style A,’ 
The neck is not yet very high, and does not spread out, and the belly, not 
élearly seen in the illustration, ia now unpainted, while the base resembles 

| PS. A siti p, tao, Fig: 7,6 

t fee. ait. Fig. 7,7, described miskeodingly as bowls. 

4 This name (Adeawa) { propese to give to the wase-shape Ulustraied 4.5.4, «iil. je £39, 
Fig. f.¢. “The ome la given by Athenaeum (4/4. si, ghg) to a drinking vessel, so-called either 
borane: it waa made of Lacutan cley, orbecoose |) had a scape amch effected my Leconte. Tha 


dhape io echich Pwould apply li le very frequent ln, If om confined to, the Laronian style, bi not 
malted by any nanid lu use, end imay well have bcen sed for drmking. 
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exactly that of the other bowls (4. It may be remarked here that the 
small vases of style A, of which the decoration consists of purple and white 
lines applied to a black ground, continuci to be made with no discernible 
development all through the period occupied by Laconian 1, 11, 11, and 
IV. Later they are not found, though the miniature vases * continue, albert 
perhaps in lesser quantities, till late in the filth century.” 
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Laconian {I, (cire. 625-600), 


[t is unfortunate: that it was not until very late In the excavation that 

the best of the vase fragments, which we are able to class as Laconian [1., 

were found, so that the sufficient illustration here of the style has been 

prevented, Tt was felt even earlicr that some links must exist between the 

simplicity of Laconian |..and the full development af Laconian [1H]. — It is 

the discovery.in that region, which received the last deposits before the 
| ALS a, pu 12a, Hote: z, 


* There am aome thera of Laconion [, mm the Pinecothek at Munich, Eerlin Antiquariom 
16¢7, and Lourre, & G74, also belong to this sty} : 
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laying down of the sand, namely the region which stretches porth-east from 
the earlier temple along the northern edge of the paved arca,! of pieces 
likely from their style to fll the gap, that has allowed us to place with them 
in; this Category other pieces, about which we had hesitated so long as the 
evidence of style had not received: the support of stratification. To this 
class, then, we can assi¢n the first appearance of (he ornament (Fig. 3, «4; 
Fig. tO, ©) of black pointed leaves springing froma purple branch, which at 
this:date is as regular as the square and dof: pattern round the lip of the 
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lakaina, a shape that is: now. fully developed with a spreading rim, and 
regularly shews a pattern. of narrow rays up the Welly, Here also the 
tongue pattern first comes on thé scene (Fig. 3, ¢), and the pomegranate, in 
an early form that recalls an ornament of the Geometric pottery? The: 
exact period of the four sherds (Fig, 3,0, «,f. 2), which shew birds and 
animals in silhouette without incisions is a question; for in point of fact 
they were found in company with a mass ‘of Laconian [LT ware, throw out 


CL Plan, Mate ? BEA sill p, r9, Fig, hw 
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at later date; but there is ‘no proof that they were made at the same 
period, and indeed they look carller, ao that to class them with Laconian IT. 
seems not unfair, That thisis correct at least for ¢is clear from a method 
used on vases tliat are-certaitily of this period (and | think only used’ on 
them) of applying the purple pigment very thickly, and, I sitspect, of 
baking it particularly lightly. The resulting colour is very fresh and 
extremely friable, while: both earlier and later the purple is thinner and 
duller, This process is found in 4 vase, of which: part was published last 
year,’ prematurely, as it turned out, for many other pieces of the vase were 
discovered at the very end Gf last season In surroundings that date it clearly 
to the last years of the seventh sin Such a date is confinned by the 
style of the new fragments; which shew the so-called lotus pattem and a 
hatidle palmette, hoth characteristic of the next period, but both im very: 
carly form, Unfortunately we are obliged to hold over the full publication 
of this vase fa: rather large dakaina),as also of the object, of which the 
Gorzoneion ahewn in Fig. 3, 4,i8 a part, This is a tound bollow piece of 
pottery open at both ends, about 108 m, high, with two pairs of holes 
pierced in the lower tim. [tis not certain if the circle was complete, but 
in any case its diameter (090 m.) makes it too small te be an ewes, which 
at first it Suggests. Besides the row of Gorgon heads separated by « 
chequer pattern, to which the sherd illustrated belongs, this strange chject, 
is decorated gaily with a tongue pattern and band of squares round the 
upper and lower rims respectively, while between come a oltange key 
pattern and ‘a band of chevrons, purple ai) through alternating with brown 
and. bhiack. 

it is at this time also that the kylix is Arst found, though tt does not 
seem to have become a favourite shape until the next period. Ir has 
always an. offset fini, ani) seems Wo be a natural development from the 
bow! of Laconian 1. (Fig. 2,4) The quite hort stem is. slipped 
(Fig. 10,¢,4) and painted with black and purple rings, though black 
stems (itd, ¢) are of course also found, | 

Through this period probably, and into the next, the carly form of 
plate with a ribbed rim painted black continued (Fig. 2,0,0, 1) of which 
ane specimen of this date has a dedicatory inscription in while paint A 
SLep, however, towards the development of the next period is here found in 
three plates, one of which (awase that also has a dedicatory inscription 

+ AA Sh pty Fig & a | 
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painted in white}, keeping the channelled rim, has it covered with ilip, 
while the others Have smooth rims decorated with a pattert of chevrons 
and. wedges respectively, and are slipped both inside and out. 

Two. other vases must be mentioned, the inclusion of which in this 
period js backed by ihe evidence both of style and stratification, One fs a 
cup with a ring handle anc wide spreading lip that recalls the shape 
fond in Laconian L This cup shews one of the first examples of the 
lotus jaittern, and hay also a tangue pattern atid a row of zigeags [ct 
Fig. 4,07), both most characteristic of the next period, but its slightly earlier 
date may be goessed from the pattern on the base, which is that of 
Laconian J, (Fig. 2,@) in all its simplicity, The other vase, of which only 
a fragment temains, was probably of similar shape, and shews on the 
outer rim the usual caily dots and squares, but on the inner a row ol 
single purple tongues, that Unk it to some good kylix rims of the 
subsequent puriod, 

Facmien If (ere, G00-550% 

The bulk of the ware of this period was found in the deposit 
immediately: above the sand to the ‘north and south of the later temple.’ 
Itisin this period that the atyle reaches its highest level; embodying a 
wealth of patterns that ts relatively great. Plates, lakainal, oiochdat, and 
kylikes form the bulk of the material, which it will be best to discuss 
in order, 

In place of the black channelled rim, which probably still partially 
survived, the majority of plates shew a smooth slipped rim decorated with 
a tongue pattern (Fig..4, 7,2), & wedge pattern, or more rarely with a 
tigeug (Fig. 4,0), a lotus (Fig. 4,9). The ander side of the broad rim 
is black, and, as earlier, the outside of the plate has a pattern of rays, 
either single or «lowble (Fig. 4, ), stretching up to the purple band 
that borders the black of the rim. But the fine  plate- (Fig, 4.0) has 
a pattern of alternate rays (cf. Fig, 4,a),/ ond the inside is not black 
bot slipped, and shewa traces of A beast scene The rule for the central 
decoration is a rosette surrounded by purple and black circles, while 
the base has generally a Gorgoncion m a ting of chevrons or dots 
(Fig. 4, f,) 

There is litthe doubt that the simple style of Jakaina with a broad 

“Oh “he deposit trmmodiately enoceetlingg the tmildiny of vbe deter temple.’ Pune HL 

2 
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black bund on the lower part of the high neck continued, but the typical 
jakwina of this period°is a more ornate affair, Fagles and deer and 
lions, sirens with an odd headdress (ch Pig 8, yr; #.S.4_ sit. -p. 134, 
Fig. (0,¢), sphinxes, and cocks are found, often arranged heraldically,, 
and sometimeswith a lotus or palinette between (of. Fig. 8a) Crosses 
frequently (Fiz: 4,4, 4), atd rarely rosettes are found inthe field. while 
in one case a Heard separates the figures. Frequently the outer rim) 
is black, though rows of dots and) dashes-are also found here (Fig. 4, 4,7), 
lint on the inner rim a tongue pattern (Mig. 4.4) is the rule, above: a 
purple band, while narrow rays continue to he the steck decoration 
for the low belly (Fige 4:4); though finer examples. sometimes shew 
here a lotux,or a leaf pattern, and a lotus, a tongue, a leaf (Fig. 4,4 7), 
or & pomepranate pattern (Fig. 4,0) on the rim. The base js generally 
ornamented with circles in black and purple, sometimes enclosing a 
lying eagle, The better =pecimens of the Iskaina have also handle 
palmrettes like those familiar on the kylix (cf Fig. 7g). A particularly 
fine example is that shewn in Fig. 4,4 0f which another fragment 
makes it clear that the stené was arranged symmetrically. All the 
figures, as is tisual at this périod, are incised, and purple is used over 
black for the hair and the horses’ manes. | 

Of oinecheal! we have many fragments, and sufficient of one to 
allow of its reconstruction (Fig. 5), The height of this vase is 23m. 

The handles: are: very obviously imitations: of metal work, being 
oblong in section and channelled on the outside, while on the firmer rim, 
on cither side of the handle, several examples shew a hitton representing 
the bolt used for its attachment in the metal original. [1 this position is 
frequently found a lon’ head, and in one case-a weman's, modelled in 
relief, while the relief palmctte, sual at the lower attachment of the 
handle, served i the bronze original a: similar purpose. The palmettes 
are slipped and picked out with black, the buttons are black with dots 
in white, aod the heads at this period are regularly slipped with hair 
in purple and eyes in black. The trefoil lip ia invariably biack, while 
on. the neck is @ network of pomegranates (Fig, 5), often with a purple 
cross.at the junctures, or else a leaf pattern (Pig. 4.g)-. A ridge pairited 
with slanting lines asa rule separates the neck from the shoulder, which 


1 Oe fregeent wae eli last year (A, Sud, wtih. cgz} 6 be withond dip, ‘This wae 6 orlatole, 
Ihe only dahl point wtiont the wase Keing the grey colour sasamed by the clay. 
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ig either rounded of flat, meeting the belly at an angle fie, $),. and 
is decorated most often with a tongue pattern (Fig. a), though the 
lotus (Fig 5) is also found, and one piece Nae an elaborate row of 
lotus palmettes! The frieze invariably presents the.same wanety of 
figures as that of the lakaina; the vase shewn in Fig, 5 has on each 





Fra. §.—Laciwian 111, (Scaie i) 2) 


side a cock, a sphinx, and a flying eagle arranged symmetrically with 
a palmette as centre, Below the frieze and above the rays, single or 
double, that reach from the base, come lines both black and purple, a 


Oe fee. Ard, toes, tom, |e. pe 384, Fig: 7, ep got-hand corner. 
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e pattern (Fig. 4.7) i fréguent, and sometimes & row of lotus (Vig. 4,2) 
3 found, ‘The favourite alternation of thick and thin lines (Fig..4. 7) 
Fig. §) should be noticed as an inheritance from) the Geometric: style," 
The base penerally has a rosette 

The stem of the kylix, usually bot not-abways shart, i2 now more 
orate than during the preceding period, though the black wariety fs 
also found, Below ngs of black and purple a pattern of tongues * 
stretches down to the sharp edge of the splayed foot. The favourite 
style of decoration for the interior as well as for the exterior of the 
Kylix was, as numerous fraginents attest, not jinlike that preferred on 
other shapes, namely a-series of figure friezes with binls and beasts 
alternating with bands of patterns, among which the lotus and pome- 
pranate predominated, A good example is shewn in Fie. 4,4, where, 
tound a black incised rosette(?) picked ont with purple, is seen a z 
pattern, outside which is a s¢ene that must have been oddly unequal. 
To the lef aré the hind-quarters ofa Hon, incised, with purple on the 
haunch. Behmd isan upright bearded snake, also incised, with a series 
of purple dats representing his scales, To the right are seen the feet of a 
pair of horses facing, between which is a water-fowlL The scale of the 
liorses is so amall az to make'it a certainty that they had riders. What is 
unusual here is not the principle of 
isocephalism but the disconnection 
between the two partsof this con- 
tinuous frieze, A decorative kylix 
rim i§ shewn in Fig. 4, 6 the out- 
gidt of which has a pattern of 
single tongues purple and black, 
but perhaps the best fragment that 
we have recovered Is the «mall 
kylix with the cocks {Fig. 4). The 
skill iavished on the birds 15 in 
striking contrast with the care- 
jess haste with which the tongue 
pattern was painted. The combs and middles of the cocks are purple, 
anel dashes of the -aame colour decorate their taila: The ant and snail 
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aré black, and a pattern of single pomegranates ornaments the outer 
rim, The kylix shown in Plates IIL, IV. belongs probably to the 
latter end of this period, for it ia the earliest wate found at Sparta (since 
the earlier Geometric Age) to shew the unslipped clay, though to the 
very small extent of two lines on the inner rim. The yase stands about 
‘tos am. high, of which the stem: accounts for O54 m., and in diameter the 
bowl varies from 168m. to. 155m. The four winds are the readiest 
interpretation of these winged men in rapid motion, but that eaves 
unexplained the presence of the tree, and the bird-headed monkey 
seated on a stool, Tt must be noted that the work both of potter and 
painter was careless in the extreme; and the latter had no proper 
appreciation even here of the opportunities afforded by the kylix form 
for the presentation of a scene, for the interior is treated as one wide 
frieze. Fragments, however, of another kylix shew two stags facing 
each other with an exergue above and ‘below, filled with a palmette 
omament. 

Remains of small bowls of simple decoration are fairly numerous, one 
of which with an old ring mits handle js shown in Fig. 4, a. 


Laconian IV, (ire. 550-300). : 

The bulk of the pottery of this and the next period was found ta the 
east of the hicron wall jn the region mund about the point marked A on the 
plan. With the middie of the sixth century began the decay of the 
Laconian style, of which the symptoms are to be looked ferin the gradual 
degeneration of the patterns, the inferior quality of the stip;and in a partial 
disuse of slip, Comparison, for instarice, may be made between the 
Gorgonrian, the tongue piittern, and the rays that decorate the plates of 
Laconian Il, (Fig. 4.4. 4:m a) and the corresponding ornaments of 
Laconian TY, (Fig. 727), but unfortunately the inferioy quality of the slip 
cannot be seen In a photograph. No particular description of this phase is 
requited, for there is no marked change other than is comprised in the word 
degeneration, Four kylix fragments ate shown (Fig.-7,.2,6 4, ¢), whieh 
dispense with slip on one side. Parts of a jug, a bewl, and a Iskaina of 
this period are also illustmted (Fig, 7... dag). It should be noticed that the 


* Plate 7, 
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black paint, which in the earlier periods is very good, with at times almost 
a blue shade, and hardly gleaming, now often becomes a shiny black when 
it is not brown throusth’ washiness. 





- = 
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Fic 7-—Lacoatan IV. jitabe 2:3.) 


Lacouran PF (circ. 00-425) 


li) this period degeneration has advanced, for the use of alip has been 
entirely abandoned, and purple, too, has become rare as ornament, though 
it is still freely used for figure details. for which white paint ts 4lso now 
much employed, an innovation in this connection that may be illustrated 
by Fig. $2, where the seales of the snakes are represented by white dots, 
rot purple az in Laconian TTL Fig. 4.@) In this period, or at the close 
perhaps of the foregoing, is intrxluced a pattern Of crescents, which 
becomes a favourite.’ The carly base pattern is preserved, as also the 


1 CY, the Cece! kylie (rok. foe, 1863, 18) and that in the Nathonal Miasemm si Athena, 
L/Ad0S. w908 pe 77, Fig. 2). Moth these fall, TE thmk, mto Lacenian IV. 
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rosette nat #4 common on the base of the omochoai of Laronian I[T and 
IV, (Fig. 8, f,9, but ihe purple circles have been abandoned, Purple, 
lawever , is still tiscd on the plate rim, where the tongue pattern has been 
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laid aside in: favour of two ridges crossed by slanting lines (Fie. 8), while 
on the outside, rays are supplanted by the new crescent pattern 
(Pig. Seg,h) The great degeneration of the lotus and pomegranate car 
be seen in Fig. 8,4, 0, /,4, and also on those sherds published last ytar, 
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which belong to this period,’ I¢ will be seen that no change was mace. in 
the method of decorating oinochoai, and the same heraldic groups of 
birds and beasts’ continue on lakainal (Fig. S$. 6.46) 4) Te is 
regrettable that no more is preserved of the kylix shown in Fig: 4, , for 
it must have been a very good and careful piece of work, to be dated 
probably to the carly part of this period. 

The exact date at which the form shown in Fig. to, a, 4 was generally 
adopted for the stem of the kylix is uncertain. The evidence of the 
finds leads to the supposition that the introduction. of ridges round the 
stem, and a rounded edge to the foot, belngs to the period covered 
by laconfan IV., but the number of examples of this form) found with 
the pottery of-a later date suggest that it was in general use at least to 
the close of the fifth century. It is very natural that a degenerated 
style should continue the tradition of a decorated stem by the substitution 
of at) unglazed band of channelied rings for the black and purple limes of 
the vigorous period.* This later form appeats to be a particularly Spartan 
feature; which, when seen on an Attic kylix, is, | believe, in most cases 
accompanied by a sufficiency of other signs to make it probable that 
the vase is at imitation of Laconian ware* 





Lacenian UL (err 425—350). 


Tho bulk of the pottery of this period was found in the region east of 
the hieron wall, and bordering on the old bed of the mill stream. A com- 
plete abandonment of purple cblour and of Ggures marks the latest stage 
of the Laconian style. The glaze varies now between a washy brown for 
_ fiatterns and a hard shiny biack for the plam portions of the ware. A 
custom was introduced, but sparingly practised, of painting the design in 
yeliow-pink paint on a black ground, in which technique a considerable 
mimber of dedicatory inscriptions are folind. The original leaf pattern of 
Laconian 11, 111,,and [V., which is hardly used in V,, has afresh vogue tn a 
form that is: just recognisable (Fig. 9, #6, ¢ & 4 mw), while the plates 
(Fig, 6, &, 4.4, 0), of which the rim is now wider and curved back, have 

, SAL am. pe 4 Figg 1% 

ICL AAS i908, p, 174. The suggestion mace there is now fully confirmed by the evideece 
few the excavation of the ate of Artecnis Orth. 

1 Fue. Munich Pinapothel, ea Cat Nee. 2257, 2299) Wirelay University Collection, 
No, $7: Berlin Antiypusrium, Noa 203%, 2059) Bramels, Mustes soyaus des arte decoratifi et 
indintricie, No. A ESS de, 
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departed even froin the etandard set-up'in the preceding perimd As much 
may be said of the crescent pattem, (Fiz..9, #),. and the Gorgoncion 
(Fig. Oo, 2) 1s now a very sketchy affar. The tongue pattern & rarely 
found, and a few debased scroll desions, duc perhaps to Attic influence, 
make their appearance. With this the pottery that js. distinctively 
Laconian reached lta last stage 


‘Jusqu’ A présent rien n’autorise 4 eraite que-Sparte alt jamais eu 
une céramique originale de cette importance. Ta‘ question (de lorigine 
des vases dits Cyrencens) ne sera définitivement trancli¢e que si l'on trouve: 





Fi, g=—-Lacoxman VI, (Scate 2:6.) 


plus tard dans un de ces pays (Sparte, la Crate, Cyrene) une «quantité 
notable de poterics 4 fond blanc’! 

This prophecy is perhaps worthy of recollection: now that the nature 
of the pottery made at Sparta has been ascertained. The convincing 
proof that that pottery is local to Sparta ties not only in its unbroken 


' Denmont afd Chaplain, fai cared pees ie la Groce fregre, tom. |, y- =u. 
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development from the Geometric Age, but also in the fact that it is found 
entirely alone, so that it is not. possible to suppose that it was imparted, 
This year also the fuller discovery of the nature of the ware of the sixth 
century, makes it equaily certain that the vases, of which the Cyrenaic 
origin lias been till now generally accepted, were really made in Laconia 
during this period. 

With regard to the two wases; which have been thought to make the 
attribution to Cyrene certain, the Arkesilas kylix in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale may easily, in. the light of our new knowledge, bé understood: 
merely asa proof of those very close trade relations between Sparta and. 
Cyrene which it is only natural to suppose existed, As for Studniczka’s 
interpretation’ of the scene. on the British Museum vase (B,4) as the 
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nymph Cyrene with the silphion, | submit that the bough: which the 
female figure ia carrying fs not in the least like the silphion, and can 
hardly be taken as a coriventionalised representation of it, for it ts clearly 
compounded of the three favourite Laconian patterns, naricly the Totus, 
the pomegranate, and the leaf pattern. | 

To date this mass of pottery comparatively was casy: Its actual 
dating prevented more difficulty, The grounds, however, on which the 
beginning of the Orientalising style {Laconiat: 1.) was fixed last pear 
remain good, but the earlier date ‘now proved for the introduction, of the 
gand, together with the presence of the more developed style of 
Laconian 1, coming immediately before that introduction, makes it clear 
that the first Laconian style cannot have lasted unmodified for a longer 
period than fifty or seventy years The pow date for the sand follows 


| Siminicke, Ayre, p. 17. 
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from that arrived at for Laconian I[L, which, if we accept the g@eneral 
conclusion that the Arkesilas of the yasce (which. falls easily, inte the latrer- 
part of that period) was the second of the mame, must be put to the first 
half of the sixth century; this date, besides being likely on the mere 
grounds of style, agrees well with the discovery of a sherd of this style at 
Daphnai,! which, if we may believe the historical evidence, must have been 
imported thither before 565 WC The dating of the later periods le more 
uncertain; but the Hellenistic ware which finally supplants the Laconian 
style can be dated by the evidence both of style -and inseriptians te the 
latter half of the fourth century, while there js nothing in the painted 
iiscriptions on vases of Laconian VI, mentioned above, to prevent the 
assignment of that style bo the later fifth and earlier fourth century. 

In my opinion, the greater number of the vases Hitherto known fall 
into Laconian [V,, though-some must be placed to Laconian Ill, and V2 
It should be possible to fit the known wases into the: Latanian series 
with same acetracy, and an interesting study may also he madé of Attic 
imitations of the Laconian atyte. 

J, PY) DRoor, 


THE LACONIAN STYIE 


LACUNIAN |. (7ocd-G25). 
Sliapes—Skyphos, bow], lakains, plate, high cup with wide mouth, 
Patterns, —Dot and square, fays, croes desicn on base. | 
Fabric—Slip all oVer. Black and purple paint 


LAGONIAN IT. (f25—Goa), 


Shapes.—Skyphos, lakaina, plate, high cup with wide mouth, kylix, 
sinechoe, 


Tlie, Mite ARAL YE Pp. 2 iil Go.) 

oD ake thi opportnity of expressing my thanke for the facitittes which | reocivedl for ie 
eudy af * Cyveusic® pottery (4 the authorities af the THitthd) Mowren, of the Aetmolon Musca 
a Oalord, of the Louvre, ond the Hibliotheque Nationals, of ihe Munéei ropes des apis Udccrstite 
f indowrriahi ot Bresela al ihe KRowighiche Mosman 9t Cael of the Antinatiam at Tetlin.. of 
the Alte Pimucothel a Manich, of the collections belonging to Ue lnivery tis af Bonn, Heictellierg, 
and Wilesborg, ani of the kk, Oesterrmch: Museim al Vienna, | ae | 
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atterne—Leaf and bough, dot-and square, rays, chequers, tongues, 
lotus, pomegranate (these two in early lorm), clievron, 
cigzaz, Silhouette animals and birds, Rarely figures 
imcimiscl. 
Fabric-—Slip allover. Black and purple paint 
LACONIAN ILL (600-5501. 
Shapes — Plate: lakaina, oinochoe, kylix, bowl. 
Patterna—Rays, dots, lotus, pomegranate, 2, zigeags, leaf, bough, 
chevrons, wedges, dashes; tongues, msette on hase. 
Birds, beasts, and hgures icised: 
Fabric-—Slip.all over (one example of partial disuse of slip) Black, 
purple and occasionally, white paint 
LACONIAN TY, (550-500), 
Shapoz—As Laconian IIT, 


> latterns—As Laconian [TT 
Fabric —Bad quality of slip, and carelessness of painting. Parnal 
disuse of. slip. 


LACONTAN V, (500-425). 
Shapes—As Laconian IL and IV. 
Patterns—Crescent added, mys less frequent, patter of slanting lines 
on raised ridge adopted for plate rim. Ctherwise as 
Laconian JI, and I'V., but degenerated. Rosette and 
cross design on base, = 
Fabric—Complete abandonment of slip, Purple paint fare as 
ornament, but kept for figure details, for which white is 
now much used: tnferior quality of black. 
LACONTAN VI. (425~550), 
Shapes —Plute, bowl, kylix, oinochoe. 
Patterna—Leaf pattern debased, crescents, dots (those on rim of plate 
replace slanting lines of V.) No figures. 
Fabric:—Nosiip. Black paint. 


LACONIA. 
1.— EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1908- 


§ 4—ARCHAIC TERRACOTTAS ROM THE SANCTUARY OF ORTRIA. 


Durinc the three seasons of the excavation at the Hicron of Artemis 
Orthia about a thousand frapments of terracottas have been found. A 
Humber of these were discovered in the bank of the Murotas or in the 
disturbed upper levels in the sixth-century temple, but the great majority 
came to light in the systematic digging of the precincts, Wherever 
possible, approximate dates for cach type are given below, calculated in the 
light of Mtr, Droop'’s analysis of the pottery, and of the relation of the 
finds te the epoch of the building of the second temple, now fixed at about 
#.C_ 600, 

The clay of the terracottas is usually-fine and peculiarly soft, The 
colour, varying perhaps with the time of firing, ranges from pink to a very 
brilliant red, A harder and darker red, and also a very hard-and gritty 
grey clay with a slatey tinge are less common. All Appear to be loeal, since 
they are found in the vases now known to he Laconian, or are represented 
in the ruder hand-made figurines which must have been neahifunrhred on 
the spot, and in which the clay is easily distinguishable from that of 
analogous terracottas found at Tegea, the Argive Heraion, and elsewhere. 

The paint and Slip, which seem: origially to have covered many of 
the figures, have for the most part disappeared, leaving alight traces, This 
is due largely to the dampness of the soil and the softness of the clay 
which flakes. off under the slip. On @ few examples the painted decora- 
tion is well preserved, and shows analogies with that af the contemporary 
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In the absence of certain evidence that other divinities were worshipped 
in the Meron during the period to which these terracottas belong, it may be 
provisionally assumed that all were dedications to Aniemis Orthia’ “They 
then. appear with few exceptions as offerings suited to the probable 
character of Orthia as a fertility or nature goddess, the chief female deity 
of an acricultural people 

She is herself represented by a large number of figurines, usually 
upright, but also enthroned or on horseback. Undraped female figures 
are comparatively rare, and the most interesting are a few examples 
showiig. the attitude of the Cnidian Aphrodite These are probably 
representations of Orthia, and in any case are-evidence of a close felation 
between Artemis and Aphredite At Boiai* the two goddesses appear to 
have been confused, and at Sparta: some connection between them has 
been suspected by Sam Wide? 

The animals are chiefly domestic, the horse predominating.* Male 
figures are very rare, with the:exception of a ciass of rude hand-made and 
frequently ithyphallic figurines and a number of Michteucldiimenen, Uf 
it had been a prevalent custom at Sparta to dedicate ficurines representing 
the act of worship or offering, more male figures might be expected, since 
the worship of Orthia does not appear to have been confined to women. 
This supports the opinion that the female figures represent the goddess 
rather than her votaries, 

The artistic level reached by these Spartan terracottas is rarely hich, 

A lange number are of the rudest possible kind, resembling some which on 
thie sites haye been considered lor stylistic reasons to be pre-Myoenacaty, 
At Sparta, however, they. are even move common in the Orientalising than 
in the purely Geometric strata, and exist side by side with moulded terra- 
éottas of comparatively advanced types, These latter are generally of 
very shallow execution, and even where the resemblance to nature shows 
some command over the material, there ts a general flatness andl ‘a great 
absence of detail and omamentation which creates the impression that 
they are short-hand reproductions of tore carcfully executed figures, 





4 From &.4.6. 1444 Peeppeare that in Roman renee Oychia wae norm the ureljepured posses. 
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SMALL HaNT-MADE HUMAN FIGURES: 


Nearly 300 fragments of hand-made human or quasi-human figures 
have been found in the different strata. Comparatively few were found in 
the lowest deposit, but from the first appearance of the Orientalising style 
of pottery they occur in great numbers dewn to the end of the sixth 
century 





The very great: majority of the figurines*appear to be intended for 
bearded males. As, however, one undoubted female figure ia renclered with 
a chin hardly Wistingnishahle from a beard, it ig not possible to be certain 
on this pomt! A painted beardless figure (Fig. 1, 4) of unustally lifelike 


‘A color: Sigur with apromling base from, "Toges aow in vie Nationa) Museen at Aihens 
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appearance is probably interided for a female, There are about a doen 
bears in human attitudes and one possible monkey, 

A hallow inale head and neck upon a spreading base, and on 2 larger 
scale than usttal’ so.as to admit of more careful treatment, displays in 
detail the artiatic typeof which the heads of a majonty of these figurines 
are a degetierate imitation. The head is bullet-shaped, with flat cheeks and 
prominent, pointed nese and beank The hair of the beard, whiskers anil 
moustache is indicated: by pin-pricks, as in the ivory plaque in 4.5... xith, 
Fig. 31,2, p-f01. The lower lip is clean shaven, On the head the hair i= 
indicated by Sparse, irregular, and shallow impressed linc=, The brows 
project beneath a iow forehead, and the eyes and lide are represerited by a 
raised] ellipse containing a second one iinelsech 

The heads of the smaller hand-made figurines are youghly treated in 
various ways, but fall into two distinct divisions, according to whether the 
head is regarded ae in profile or as in full face. The most carefully made 
of the former have rounded heads with very marked projecting nose and 
beard: The mouth is sometimes omitted.. The sides of the face are 
flattened, and the eyes répresented cither by a flat ring or disc, or by 
a anal hole, | | | 

A. simple method of making this type of head wasto take the bal) of 
clay-which was to form the head and nip the front of it Into a vertical edge 
from which the nose and beard were then cut (eg. Fig. 2, (and mv) 
In one undoubted female figurine the face ts of the -same type | (r- 
above. In others the head is little more than a contiyuntion of the neck 
(Fig: 1) p), ut some attempt at « profile rendering of nose and heard 
is wenerally made. ‘The full-face type salso represents @ man, or more 
probably a Satyr, with beard ant whiskers* In the most summarised 
version the face is concave. It is made by presiing in the front of a clay 
ball ; small exerescenve is added in: the middie to indicate a nose, and 
three holes are pricked around it for eyes and mouth This type ia clearly 
traceable to one more carefully rendered, but the evidence js ret atllicient 

‘to prove any chrenological difference between: the careful and the degene- 
rate methods, or between the different styles 

A, large number of these figurines are nondescript, frequently columnar 


© Dhue Wpetigelin be Sota an 

Ch = ietmtotia fem Eos in Sorhern Arcoim _Jetredeiiy, 1901, Fig. 48), Ar Law 
omy a) the Sportan handmade types ant reproeeriienl, bnit commctiqnes whih « precalise aud ladies} ie 
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(Fig. t.g, ¢, ¢, 0, g, and Fig. 2, /), but-sometimes showing the legs: (Trig. 
2,a4,¢\" Differentiated by various details there are — 

1. A bearded columnar kriophoros (Tig, 2,1), probably not a Hermes, 
but a worshipper bringing an animal to sacrifices" 

2. A columnar flute player with the dotble pipe, 

3, Two grotesques, or possibly tumblers with their legs over their 
shoulders (Fig. 1, =) 

4. Fragments of about twenty * bread-bakers" of «high one was found 
with Laconian VI. pottery and none exclusively with Geometric 
(Pig. t.g.r,4)¢) [In io example does the bread appear, — - 
 Cf-the terracotta found at Tiryirs* and one said to be pre-Mycenacan 
from! the Heraion of Argos, where the cakes are-distinctiy represented,* 
The mefif is seen aleo in hgutines of a more artistic character” .At Sparta 


one amall fragment of a dish containing cakes has been found with Sub- 
Geometric and Lacontan L.pottery. 





5: (Fig, 2.7 A curious group consisting of four human figures rising 
out ofastand. The two jn the middle are embracing, or wrestling with 
ane another, and exch js held about the waist by ene of the lower figures, 
from which the heads are broken— The-exact provenance ta uncertain: 

i Between fifty and sixty rude hand-made ithyphallic figurines, of 
which several appear to be bears and oie perhaps a monkey, Of these, 
two are in ordinary sitting attitude, but no sted! or chair is prresery 
The majority are standing or squatting.” 

Of the standing terratnttas a few have aeparited lees; one |e in 
columnar form, with the legs slightly indicated, the remainder are columnar 
One hand, as is the case with the forepaw of one of the bears, i sometimes 
faised to the chin or inserted in the mouth (ef Pig. 2,¢) PFijuriie from 
the Idaean cave with one land raised tothe head are supposed to be in an 
attitude of adoration.’ 


Vict. the pile arn! fetmale figutins from wmiler the Hirata a) Olympia (Cored, fr, 
PLOXVIL) Were detail, each an eyed, breaade, and navel, are represented 4a a wall danchieal rtngta 
and patot ie almow courely olment. 

Fie W. HLT). Rowe, Grad Monee Offerings, p. 235. 

* Schliciuin, Fiepae (Engle) trum,), p, 169, Fig. 76, anil Ared. oftin. 1896, p 
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1 AS oo pp top aeg., PL XA Cf a beremcotte from Cyprod mm the Tritieh Minemin with the 
hand tp the month (ALAM Cat. Freraretair, A. girl. 
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The ‘clay Is usually smooth and soft with a tendency to red, but is 
rarely af the ‘bright red eolour of other terracettas, ‘There are a few 
examples of a fine, light, hard clay, grey in colour and usually splashed 
with bands or blutches of thin dark blue paint which becomes indelible, 
apparently owing to the absorbent mature of the clay, In afew cases 
ficurines of this clay are covered with a slightly lustrous glaze (cf. the male 
figurine in Fig.7, /). 
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7, Found with Laconian pottery of the first and second styles are a 
number of standing “trefoils’ or crosses (Fig. 1,4) Somewhat similar 
objects with a nail-hole in the centre were found at the Argive Heraion, 
At the-shrine of Artemis Orthia it appears from the varying shapes of the 
‘trefoils’ that they are merely very degenerte representations of the 
himan form. They inay be compared with the terracottas shown on 
Fig, 1 and Fig. 2,7 
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A. Roughly made seated figures, 

fi) A nude body and part of « four-legged throne, from an tincertein 
provenance (Fig. 2,4) Ci, the equestrian. figure (Fig. 2), 

Gi) The body. and head of an apparently nude: woman in # sitting: 
position without throne" One appliqué breast remains. The legs; If they 
ever existed, are lost; on the back are traces of a large herring: bone pattern 
in: black paint, 

(iii) A number of very roughly made enthroned female figures, The 
thrones have @ Jow solid rail at back and sides, and Immediately above the 
back rises the neck and head of the figure. The body and skirt are 
represented by a flat riband of clay laid in the seat of the throne and: 
now broken off where it falls over the front (Fig. 2,4) The beads have 
sometimes very litte resemblance to himan. form In the more careful 
examples the goddess is represented with what may be a—step/anos, or 
with a low polos and what may be either a yeil, side streamers, or owing 
hair® (Fig. 3,4). | 

These figures do not occur in the earliest Geometric and come to an 
end before the deposit jmmediately preceding the building of the second 
temple, | 

A further class of scated figures, which: are perhaps partially moulded, 
is treated below, as.are all the equestrian figurines (p. 57), 


HASD-MADE Fiourts or ANIMALS 


The: horse preponderates over all other animals at the templesof 
Artemis Orthia and presents mo unusual featuré in ity representation 
(Fig. tic @), The moat jifelike examples are two harnessed animals 
from the same chariot team, found with pottery of the third Laconian style 
(Fig. 1,<) 

There is also a large number of catthe of uncertain sx, ono cow and 
one tam (Fig, toa) [in one case a head alone, perhaps that of a bear, 
appears ona stand (Fig. t,/). Two doves (Fig. (7°), three tortoises (Fig. |, ¢) 
and two couchant animals which may. be lions, are the only non-domestic 
éreatures found with the exception of the ithyphallic hears (= above p, $2), 


© Cf. fodresigita, 1901, Fig. 27. 
#07, ¢erraecttes A Go noill Ao! iti ihe Bebb Moseem, 
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The lion ig an attribute of the goddess and the tortoise may have: been 
one! also, for the same reason as that which connects it with Aphrodite. 
It cannot be supposed that they represent, or are substituted for, an offering 
of the real animals 


Moke ADVANCED HAND-MADE SEATED FIGUREs. 


There ave a dozen fragments of seated figures in a style more advanced 
than the above-mentioned hatid-made types, with which they cannot be 
classed owing to the great difference of technique, shown especially in the 
treatment oF the head, whic. in seme cases may have been moulded. The 
majority are of a hard grey clay with @ bluish tinge, and two are of the 
ordinary soft red clay. | 

The nearest analogies ane the flat seated figures from the Argivé. 
Heraion in which the elaboration: of ornament Is greater, but the typeof 
face Is often more primitive? As at the Heraion and elsewhere the 
throne usually imaginary, and the figares are supported on the- skirt and 
a projection at the hack. | 

These figures vary very much in shape, but usually agree in the type 
of head-dress, which is a high cylindrical polos sometimes braken, and 
probably in many cases spreading at the top, and in the wearing of large 
ahowldeér pins or fdu/ae connected by a chain. The dress is difcoflee! 


| (Pig. 3:¢@) Besides the chain there is, reaching from shoulder to 
shoulter, an arhament consisting of vandykes cnt in the unbaked! clay 
and representing, probably, Jewellery of the kind Seen in the Argive 
figures. The head figured in profile (Fig. 3.9) is of the type which 
belongs to this Bgure; the hair is in ai mass on the back of the neck 
and between the shoulders, te which it has been applied! when wet: It 
ia later than the sixth-century temple, and dates probably in the second 
half of the sixth ceutury. 
2 (Fig. 3,¢) Appears to show both the chain and an apoptyymi 
) Clement of Alexandria, recmiions thet the Sppartiaivs weruhipped ah Avtueria Chelytl 
(Prrriit.. 33 Pod. (Ram Wide, 24, Minis, pp. bag sp. For tory tortotsss from the xhuine 
Of Crrthia e AeScubis OL Fg. § a (pe 328}-and' xiii, Fig. grap, tot), 
8 Waljuein, acgree Afrracory, (2 PL. METT,, aested Agurey with beaked faces and appliqué 


eps OP it. i, FL XLV, aiamilar fqqures witli archaic heads of ‘the advanced: Argeve type, 
C& ihe heaked Kgutioe from Cyrene in Heurey, Serrecuites of dowery, PLL Fig bh 
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formed by the application of a riband of clay, and shallower than any 
other known example, It is later than the sixth-century temple 

3. (Pig. 3,7) In this also the apeptreme may be indicated. It is 
Of soft red clay. It was found with Prote-Corinthian and early Laconian 
pottery. | 

4 (Fig. 3,2) Thin neck, no hair visible, very large fdudae, hands m 
lap, {tis of about the same date ad No. 2. 











| kt 


Pic, 7 —TLastiiate AD BMovloen Figyeea (Scae 2) 5.) 





5, (Fig. 3,7) A smaller and tuder version of Nag {t was found 
with Proto-Corinthian pottery and, unless it has strayed, dates from before 
the middle of the seventh century, 

& A number of heads belonging to similar figures (4. Fig. 3, ¢, A), 
The jatest dates from the end of the sixth century, The fact that the 
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eves fire lese wide and staring than in the majority of figurines may show 
lonian influence. 

7. A figure completely preserved except for the top of the head, 
wich is broken, and seated on a threne (Fig.2, 7) It is from the latest 
deposit preceding the building of the second temple. 

8, A narrow figure (Fig. 3,4) covered with a white silp ani with 
éxpased breasts, corresponding to the standing type (Fig, 3, o) 


MouLnED Ficurkes oF ENTHRONED GonprSSES. 


) (Fig. 3,7. Node seated female on « separate throne, which has 
been lost. - 

a: (Fig, 2,4) The throne is not distinguished, and a curious attempt 
ig made at foreshortening the upper part of the lege [tis slightly earlier 
than the following, | | 

3 (Fig. 3,07) The throne, which appears to have existed, is lost. 
The figure is modelled bath in front and at the back The breasts are 
exposed cand the flesh is covered with a cream slip. The: chiton ts 
supported, mot -by pins, but by bands round the upper arm just below 
the shoulder; as frequently on vases, there is an embroidered band down 
the fronteof the chiten contaming a black maeander pattern on o cream 
ground. In date it is immediately previous to the building of the second 
temple, 


FmoUukks OF EQUESTRIAN GONDESSES. 


These aré partially or entirely hand-made. 

lL, Completely hand-made (Fig. 2, ¢. Two example of a nude 
goddess on horse-back, both found with Orientalising: pottery [Laconian 
I 10.). What is left of the body may be compared with the enthrotied 
figure shown in Fig. 2, In no case is the head preserved, | 

Ht (Fig. 2, 4) The goddess i# represented with outstretched 
arms, seated on a saddlé which resembles the modern wooden: smart. 
The head appears to have been moulded In a separate piece, and is 
out. of proportion to the rest of the body and the horse, which are af 
the ‘same artistic demerit at the other hand-made terracottas: This is 
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clearly the case with a head found ina lower level which, when compared. 
with Fig. 3, @ from the same stratum and the figure under discussion, 
appears to have come from an equestriat) goddess. There are traces of 
white paint on the face, and of black stripes'on the horse. The figurine 
was found with Abneeh ora and rela Perec ch sicertd hese ‘the 


Rae, tive years. 


2 (Fig.a, 4), Several fragmentary examples found in the top levels of 
the arena and the northern region, and: thus dating from the latter part 
of the seventh century, Here, too, the head and the upper part of the 
body appear to have been moulded after a type exactly resembling 
that of the standing figure shown in Fig. 3,@ fe. below, p. 56). 


Urnicht ann Duaren REPRESENTATIONS OF THE GODDESS 
AND #ratemtar, 


wl. Fragments have been found of forty sanrdes: or xeana-like 
figurines resembling the statue of Artemis dedicated by Nikandra at 
Delos: All are thin, Hat or slightly hollowed at the back, and motlded 
only in front. One shows :at the back the grain of the board used to 
fatten it while in the mould, Traces of a white slip are frequent, 
especially on the face and hair, ‘The paint has mostly: disappeared. 

No pofas is worn: the hair descends m two (plails or waved tresses 
over each shoulder, dividing above the breasts, which are indicated beneath 
the drapery. The arms adliere to the sides, the waist is slightly indicated, 
and the columnar lower part of the body is <disproportionately long. The 
feet are not shows, anc the figure stands upon a low, very slightly project- 
ing rectangular base (Fig. 4, ”) A similar figure on.a small scale appears 
in Fig.6,4, The drapery consists of a long chiton, without apoptyre, 
In one completely painted exansple (Fig. 4, 2) the face, neck, and: girdle 
are white, the hair black, and the dress porple. Five of these are merely 
protemat, differing in fio respect, except in lwo cases in extreme thinness of 
fabric, from the complete ‘Aaana” (v. below, po) 

In one example, possibly male (Fig: 7, 4), the hairy is longer and 
covers the bredste 

The terracotta figured in S.S.4. xiii, Fig..33, a(p. 107), resembles this 
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type, but is not so completely conventional and. shows. some attempt at 
rendering the folis of the drapery, 
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A few fragments were found in purely Geometric strata and two with 
Laconian IIL in‘a deposit of a period subsequent to the building of the 
sixth-century temple Between these two limits the type remains un- 
changed, but the painted decoration seems to have varied with the fashions. 
in pottery. The skirt fragment shown in Fig. 4. ¢ appears to belong to 
this type, It fs ornamented with a characteristic Geometric pattern and 
was found with Geometric pottery. The purple-painted figure, on the other 
land, was found with pottery of the first Laconian style (Fig. 4, 9). 


B. Contemporary with these sawides area few Yoana distinguished 
by less regular moulding and different treatment of the side masses of hair, 
which: are marked only by horizontal divisions (Fig. 4.0, 6,2) [evane case 
the lower eilge of each mass is vandyked (Fig. 4,4), This figurine-and two. 
others show the low poor anid in two the hands aré faised to the breasts 
Usually, however, the godcdcss wears no head-diess and the arms are close 
to the sides, The lower part of the body is quite shapeless (Fig. 4). 
The only garment is a long chiton with girdle and without apopiegma. 
One figure carries a wreath, a common attribute jn votive offerings,! 

The carlicst examples were found with late Geometric pottery and the 
latest (Fig. 4, @) belongs to the early part of the sixth century, in the 
period imimediately subsequerit to the rebuilding of the: temple. 


( Frorerett. 


|. There is a class of profomad with hair rentlered In the manner just 
described, but otherwise resembling the sagedes. 


t. A large Janiform profome with loop for suspetision (Fig. 4,«) It 
was found with Geometric and a fittie Proto-Corinthian: pottery in front of 


2 (Fig. 4, 4) A number of amall figures wearing the low fof, They 
belong to the fate Geometric and early Orientalising period. 


3. A large protome which has retained much colour, It has no head- 
dress and closely resembles the senpdes. 


1 CL many of the Toad fignrlnes and an enorrmoga umber of anparate lead wreaths ; ale 
Winter, Tyee, boy. sp, Fig. j. nd pe ica, Fig. 4, and an Aciopolle Kore, Collignon, fii 
Snipe, Gro i po 35d. Fig. 078 aad eas Apy. 8g, PL, | Boome wrote ere offered it doce 
net fallow (bat the figures huldiag the are neocsearily worshipper, ralher than the eoddires hersell 
in pousesinn of an object babitaally smmciated with fier: 
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4 (Fig, a). With high and decorated poves and hair, very thin and 
flat in fabric, There are the remains of a white slip on face and hair, It 
was found with Corinthian pottery, In all but the hair ft resembles a 
profeme with three -plaits on either side of the head, found with 
Orientalising and Geometric pottery, and, considering the provenance, 
tinexpected!) late in. style (e below, [14 


- 


3. rotemeai moulded on late Geometric vases and without head- 
dress (0.6.5.4. xii, Fig. 6, 4 p, 26), 


Il. There is a secorid class of profemiar with the uswal plaited hair 
and no headl-dress, except in one instance where a high decorated posos ts 
worn; and there are curls over the: forchead (r above; I. 4). These, too, 
uiceur on vases, probably late Geometric A similar bronze profenme with 
curls was found at Olympia! and a mould from Khodes is in the British 
Museum (B 157). 
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Lil, A distinct class of large heads, broken all round or on three 
sides, and still retaining much paint. Some are flat at the back, and appear 
to have beer surrounded by: a flat nim, probably with suspension or nail 
holes (Fiv..5, a #). 

Contemporary with these are someé vase profemai , very little of the 
pot remains, but from the paint on the back they appear for the most part 
to be fragments. of Sub-Geometrie or late Geometric vases. ‘The type of 
face varies a little. Two examples show the spare oval countenance of the 
sanidles (Fig, 5, ¢); other have broader and fuller features (Fig. 5, 4). Two 
examples of a late type, one of which was found with Cyrenaic (Laconian 
Lit. and TV.) pottery, anc the other of which is slightly carlier, havea 
horizontal row of curls moulded over the forcheadl 

| | Qipmpia, we, SS, Pl, VIO 
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D, There ave two further types of ainall and primitive cana 

1 A type of small figurines (Fig. 4. 1), moulded as usual only in 
front, and with no detail exéept in the face and the feet, which are indicated, 
The neck and waist are marrow, but the arms are not underont, and the 
head-dress is of a peculiar type, resembling two low superimposed 
evlinders, of which the upper has the greater diameter. The hair hangs 
in-a mass aver either shoulder. The type occurs from the late Geometric 
(period and ends with the buikling of the second temple. 

2..A similar and contemporary type (Fig. 4. ) shows a: deconited 
ketathos and same dctail in the painted locks; it recalls the bone Aenea 
(Fig, 8. p-23) m the shortness of the figure. 


Ff. A more artistic, but mot later, type is shown in Fig. 4.z In 
contrast with the sanides the figure is stumpy, the fect are indicated, and 
the hair has a more human-appearance, The head is covered by a spreading 
falathos. > 


F A series of small figurines (Fig. 6, in which the goddess is repre- 
sented in fofas and’ Dorie chiton, sometimes with shoulder jitufae, belongs 
to the first halfof the sixth century. The hair is arranged in spiral curls 
aver the forehead. Fragments ofwhat appear to be exactly similar figure 
were found at the:-Argive Heraion,' 

The single fragment shown in Fig. 6, eis of the same -perior, as is 
another complete figure wearing the Doric chison with a selyage or 
embroidered edge indicated in the afopiryma. It is noticeable that. this 
detall of a garment which i4 supposed to be distinctly Dorian In character, 
is hardly represented i the terracottas till a conyparatively late period. 1t 
usuaily occurs in figures whose date is further marked by the curling hair 
ever the forelad,a form of coiffure which at first oppeara commonly about 
the time of the building of the second temple" 


. A large solid figure found jt the sand (Fig. 6,4), and a smaller but 
iis terracott) belonging to the period immediately previous to the 
bullding of the ternple, also show this arrangement of the hair surmounted 
by a low and probably spreading cap. The features of both are uyfor- 

) Walletein, degre ieusum, iL, Noe 1go(Fig: 9) ote. 


Ch the etamding Aga (Pig, 3, #1, fs $4, ond the heads movitboned with it, Form excepelin, 
perhipe atzavect, » abore, ogi 
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tunately much defaced, The eyes of the larger figure are round and wide 
but not prominent, and the general appearance of the face pleasing. The 
hair is parted over the shoulders and hangs In three locks upon each side 
in front and ina mass upon the back of the neck, 


HH. Orthia as Dorma Onpane 

Ten complete or fragmentary examples of this type have been found 
at the temple (Fig. 6, a. 4,2) The goddess wears a high fwlexs with 
moulded decorations in very low reliel, except in the example shown in 





Pio, &—Foes: oF T)RTHa AS Tipe Soper, ETO (CALS 1 5.) 


Fig. 6, 4, The face shows perhaps some trace of Tonic ‘influence in 
the comparative narrowness of the cyes The hair, a9 usual in) the female 
figures from the site, covers the frant of the shoulders in long plaits. The 
left hand holds the wear forepaw of the lion which stands upon its hind 
legs in relief against the skirt of the goddess and the right hand rests upon 
the animal's head. The dress is richly embroidered, and the decoration is 
indicated in the moulding of the figure and by traces of paint on the 


PBS Acs, pros, aid Pig 138, po pot, Sem Wile. ae Amin pps 00 any, 
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ground. ‘The feet are not shown, The fabric is moderately thick and the 
back is entirely unworked. 

‘Two fragments were found with Geometric pottery, but, owing to the 
disturbance of the deposit. at the building of the second temple, in-circum- 
stances Which make it impossible to attach -much: importance to the 
stratification, The remaining examples are distributed throughout the 
Orientalising stratum, None are later than the end of the seventh 
sin sia 
No exactly similur terracotta: type of the goddess has been found 
tsewhere, but the Torrta Sypaw appears in-a timber of figurines from 
Coveyra in the Karapanos Collection in the National Museum at Athens 
In these the goddess wears a cephawns. the accompanying animal is 
usally a rampant deer, and though she still wears the long chitan, the. 
Hellenic conception of the huntress goddess is indicated by ‘the bow: 
carried as an attrifute in one hand. The execution of inany of the 
fixurines, which are on a very large scale, is altogether jess summarised 
than in these from Sparta.’ Several broken examples were found of sa 
type nearly resembling the Spartan type. In thisa lion is seated in front 
of the vodidess upon its hind quarters= 





J. With the doubtful exception of the Lion goddesses and some of the 
more advanced seated figures mentioned above, the only trace of Tonian 
influence appears in some fragments of draped female figures with vase 
ting; one holding a dove in the left hand: 

One fragment is of a pale soft clay possibly local, the other two 
appear, from. the clay, to be importations® and one of them which shows 
the head is more markedly Tonite in style, with narrow almond cyes and 
somewhat full cheeks It was fourid in a deposit belonging to the thne of 
the destruction of the primitive temple, while the companion fragment is of 
a slightly later date, being found with Taconian IIT. 


1 AC A at, Pi VL, ate, 

? ACM ar. VL UL a) Exanples jo other motorule of a goddess, uqually winged, and. in 
ne motion am} aecompanud ty tia or other fefader, ate cmnaem., Her leminiae coves the 
nine! be ofien ealvely Uvdlicted by the menmersie which abo throttles it or carries lt ty enone oF 
‘tall; ¢gp the Mguree oni the handine of the Feangov vase. Of alae iC, ay Fi, V2) a a gem 
saih vo. Vey fren Porede acred Figured tie Mlca!l, Merereraseetdd Feweléy/ eel {Meitresione ale/la Storie aleg ti 
Arid Pagal feat PL Lay 

YP Winter | Jobrdaré, 13990, pp. 73 peg) enggeste Boome oa the place of cmigin of this type, 
and coupes the archube marhlt stains jn the Lewrpe 
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*&. A figure of a very curious type appears in Fig: ha: several 
examples of the head occur, and one belongs certainly to a riding goddess in 
which, as here, the clay is-cut away beneath the bust and hair, leaving a flat 
 stmicirele (Fig, 2,6}: immediately below this are two: ‘projections in. the 
standing figure. In the riding figure one. projéction apparently represent- 
ing a breast, the other being lost; appears on the Hat surface below the 
side hair, Both are from the deposit immediately preceding the building 
of the second temple. ; | | 

From the analogy of similar heads, also: probably belonging to riding 
goddesses, of the same period, it is clear that they were moulded and 
applied te figurines otherwise hand-made. This appears also to be the 
case in the riding goddess of a slightly different type figured in Fig. 2, a, 
Thus it'appeara probable that both im this standing figure and in the first 
mentioned equestrian terracotta, the peculiar flat half-moon surface is 
intended to indicate a dtpller! dress, but the effect is spoilt by the 
Imposition of an unsuitable motlded head and bust and the consequent 
duplication of the upper part of the body, In one riding figure (Fig. 2, 4) 
the join is ¢yen less neat than it is here, It is not clear that either figure 
ever had arms unless these are represented in a rudimentary manner 
by the projections mentioned above 





£. A tate type with ehoulder pins, exposed breasts, no girdle, anda 
rough painted pattern on the chiton corresponds to the seated figure 
(figured on ye 56 Fig 3,2) and, according to the scanty evidence, 
belongs to the period immediately preceding the building of the second! 
temple. 


Nunk FEMALE Figures. 


i, A figurine (Fig. 7,6) which is -a partial example of the Cnidian 
attitude, shows finer. technique than any carly terracotta at the shrine 
of Artemis Orthia, and is complete except for the lower part of euch 
leg. “The Agure and limbs are slim, the hale ie in spiral cutls over the 
forchead anc descends upon each shoulder in a heavy mass divided hy 
horzeantal waves. The texture of the hair is indicted by fine engraved 
perpendicular lines. The head is covered with an unusually low pofee 
resembling that worn by Hera on coins of Argos. The arms arc under- 
cut but the back is only roughly modelled, 
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The clay is bard and presents a smooth, slightly lustrous surface: It 
is not painted with any medium ordinarily used for terracottas, but 
apparently owing either to faults in the firing or to the partial disappear- 
ance of a very thin and tenacious coating of paint, is mottled red and 
black.. It was found in the depasit immediately preceding the building of 
the sixth«century tempie. 


2 The plaque shown in Fig. 7, a2 belongs perhaps to the same 
period, but may bea little earlier, Here the double gesture appears, The 
hair 1s represented in the wsaual flat, conventional ‘ Egyptian ' fashion with 
horizontal divisions: The bead is uncovered Owing to the washy nature 
of the execution very few details are visible, The clayis of the usual 
local red: covered with a whitish. stip. 


3 A few examples of another type, in which a. nude figure with the 
arms by the sides is represented, often against a thick background forme 
by the. overflow of the mould (Fig. 7, 4,4). They were found in the last 
deposit before the building of the-second temple. One exactly similar 
figure appears to -be a male. 

4. To the same period belongs the large figure, Fig. 7, ¢ 

$ The most important terracotta. found on the site is a plaque 
representing: a male divinity flanked by goddesses in the Cnidian attitude 
(Fig. 7, 4 It cannot be later than the building of the sixth-century 
‘temple; as it was found’ jn the sand then laid: down, and is probably earlier, 
since ft would no doubt be considered worthy of preservation in the 
temple longer that most terracottas, 

The feeres are in high telief upon a thin ground surrounded by a 
deep rim. The heads are large and the eyes open and staring, The hair 
if. in the ‘Egyptian’ style, in large masses on each side of the head! and 
distinguished conly by broad horizontal divisions, as. in the janiform 
pretome and other figurines (Vig. 4,¢, etc) The bodies and limbs are 
Hight and the general execution somewhat rude and washy, The clay is 
of a bright rec, but harder than that of most Spartan figurines. There are 
traces of a ‘thin and very adhesive yellow slip or paint. 

[t has already been noted that a few af the completely draped 
figures haye their hands raised to the breasts, but in such cases the 


' Aimale ligure between two draped feruales appears 00 an frory ploque toon) the year. 
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attitude may be merely.a variation of technique and may hot symbolise 
the functions of a fertility woddess, The nude figures, however, present a 
more acute problem, and it is not certain that cither variety can be referred 
fo an Oriental original rather than derived from prehistoric types native to 
Greece and the islands 

thas heen pointed out! that the position of the arms in the early 
Island idols is due to technical difficulties and is not influenced by Oriental 
religious ideas, The same is probably true of Mycenaean figurines* which 
might be supposed to represent the double gesture of the Cnidian 
Aphrodite and also of the figurines with folded arms" and of the 
xouporpodoe from Cyprus. The attitude is of doubtful significance even in 
«Asiatic figurines of a later date, as is the case in a so-called ‘Astarte’ from 
Judsea* Here, too, the arms are merely folded. But in a number of 
figurines chiefly from Cyprus and Phoenicia the symbolism: is clearly 
indicated ;* in the majority: of examples both hands are pressing the 
breasts, Figurines and statues showing the double gesture of the 
Aphrodite of Cnidus are rare, and, as far as | know, cannot be certainly 
dated as cariier than the Spartan terracottas, The bronze found at 
Phylakopl is probably male, and the arms are not in the original position. 

Thus there is not al. present sufficient evidence to decide with certainty 
whether the Cnidian type ts an indigenous developrient from the pre- 
Mellenic figurines, in which case the attitude may be without religious 
Significance, or whether it js derived from the Phoenician Astarte. A 
reasonable provisional hypothesis is that the type came to Sparta in the 
Seventh century, immediately, perhaps, from Cnidus,; and ultimately from 
Cyprus and Phoenicia. It was not-a’ direct early importation fren 
Phoenicia to “Cythera, where the original sven was-atmed’ In any’ 


1 Coil Sith bit RAL HL pi. a8 and Aavetnivion we Pbydadead, je 184, 

* gpm terteootian now in the Natrona! Moseun) at Athens wine eae tiv he frinim ihe Argive 
Eleracur, bet not Gprted ex mcetivned ba the putlication, 

* Schliemann, Fivyus, PLAY, 

* Port ml Chiptos, vol fr. ps wdqy Fig. 223. cn 

* £9- Perot and Chipied wot di, po 4og, Fig, ehis f. 355 Figs. $70 aml 760; p, qga, Fig. 
321; aloo Winter, J ype, Lp ong (frity Sardinial, p. arg, Fig. 391 (OM Catatagse, B gry), 
Aid, role) PLN. 8 8 geting of rmoertain provenanne from Creve: Wearey, 72. le 2s 
PLO X. 7, from orar Larnhe CP) wed CG, We pd ede LEV oe, sugrpeneeet tin tee date 
Parthian (P) and CHL, Fig. 38), COG. Kittie, "Uidietolne aligrictiiacde Sbituetin der 
Aplicetiiu ats dev Necnpute run Vultinil, in aera, Stedies A, Are dargedrecdké atl peveus| 
archaty sinines aid diutoetios menilomedl it Hehe s Suordhag, |, got 

* Zaceeotiong af Pailabeyd, p. oy. 1 Pata, iti ay: 1. 
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case, it-is not necessary to supose that at Sparta Aphrodite is repre- 
sented.’ The figurine and the plaque of the single goddess may indeed be 
dedications to Aphrodite® or Aphrodites dedicated to Artemis Orthia. 
On the other hand, the attitade is appropriate to any fertility or nature 
goddess, such as was inal! probability Orthis herself, 

Assuming that one of the females in the triple plaque is the goddess 
of the shrine, it is not easy to assign names to the other two figures. 
Artemis in Laconia was a lonely divinity? and it would be rash to connect 
this group with any of the few works of art where she appears'in company, 
such as the statues of unknown date in the Agora at Sparta representing 
the Pythian Apollo, Artem|s, and Leto The most that can be said with 
probability is that we have here the only instance in Laconia ‘of a 
complete nature triad, the disiecta membra of which appear i Ten 
cults of Artemis, Kore, Hyakinthos, Polyboes, and others. 


Apart from the hand-made terracottas and the grotesques the number 
of single male figurines is very small, 

A. Two fragmentary examples of a type corresponding to the female 
sanidés have been found, ‘They are of the same soft, fine red clay, and are 
thin in section, moulded only in front and flat at the back, Both bear a 
general resemblance to the archaic * Apollo’ statues. 

1. (Fig: 7, Found im the temple in the earliest stratum of 
Ladonian |. pottery. Preserved from chin to knees; the arms are straight 
and closely attached to the shies. The hair, unlike that of the majority of 
archaic male statues, comes down in two plaits or waved locks upory the 
front of each shoulder, The arrangement is the same as that seen in the 
female sanides, except that the ends of the plaits do not diyide above the 
breasts The face was probably indistinguishable from the female type. 
There is a large hole for a nail in the middle of the breast, 

> (Fig. 7, gh Preserved from breast to knee only, The elbows 
are close to the sides, the forearm |= raised ard the fists are clenched. in 

iF; Pouben, fatrdwed, 1906, p. 104, dhows from the whic dyaribution of the type that iw 
ait confined to Aphrodite, Hisdenial of the significance uf the attitole be mot nc eonmneing, 
* Pp, show, p. 4 ote b 


PS While, Lal. Alte, pp Cpa ey, 
* Pom, i, EL. > 
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front of the body. A fragment of doubtful sex with longer hair has been 
Noticed above, 


# Another male type (Fig, 7, /) also exists in twa examples, of which 
one was found with Laconian: [1 pottery, The clay ts hard and black. 
The figure is completely moulded but somewhat flat. ‘The head is large 
and the body an¢l limbs slight in proportion, The hair hangs. in front. of 
the shoulder in two plaits with very marked horizontal divisions, like thise 
seen in some af the female hgures, ee. Fig. 4. The elbows are close to 
the sides, the forearms doubled up and hidden by the hair, so that the 
figure has almost the appearance of being armless, 


Cf, alao above under ‘ Nude Female Figures,” 3. 


GROTESQUE FIGURES: 


The different types found at Sparta may all be derived from; or at 
least influenced by, the Egyptian Bés, a gad apparently of Arabian origin,! 
whose populirity increased with the intercourse of Greek and native in 
Egypt. Ht is represented as stooping or squatting on his: heels, Some- 
times he has a lion’s cars, face, and mane*; sometimes he is represented. in 
conjunction with lions, as in a terracotta plaque m the British Museum, 
(© 615), 

I. Eight examples, differing fram each other only in. size, have been 
found at Sparta, af a type sometimes known as the Dickbanchditinen 
(Fig. 7, pf) Elsewhere they -are usuilly represented as standing with 
more or jess bent knees ‘The abdunien, which 7s held in both hands, is 
protuberant and deeply wrinkled, the head is beardless and bullet like, and 
the eyes sound and staring*: an example found at the temple of Aphain. 
Was supported on a stool, 

The Spartan. figurines are represented ‘in a-somewhat Stim niarisecd 
fashion, except for the head and the creased abdomen, which are the 
essential features of the type. The attitude of the krees is not very. 
marked and only appears when the figure is seen: in profile. The hands 

Vale be calle "Jord of the tend of Tumt;! o: Faully. Whonwa, 7.0, Bosak, 
* Perrot and Chipine, vol b yyy, Bor ag, die a eholion em catiestam in’ Reypuan art, Fijga s35, 


f,. 549. | | | 
"CE Oral In Aonueendy Aniedl, ool fi. p. 498, wore ond PL Vag, Alas Furt- 
wangher, qcria, tip. gio. Fig. 66, PL p10, 44 Angie Herat, ol. fl, py. 28, Fig. qa. 
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are by the side, the back is flat and unmodelled, and the arms are by the 
sides, not on the stomach. The clay is always bright red and soft. 
Traces. of paint remain. 

The earliest oceurrence of these figurines at Sparta is at the beginning 
of the Orientalising period and the latest-exanmiple was found in the houses 
east of the great altar, with pottery of the fifth Laconian style. The rest 
are distributed throughout the deposit. 


I]. OF the squatting ‘Silenus” type one example lias been found (cf 
figurines B 51, B §2 in the British Museum, from Thebes. [1 is very 
widely distributed, especially in Sicily, South Italy, Rhodes, and Asia 
Minor! Variatiots occur in the representation of the type, though the 
general similarity is.great, The head is usually bearded, and the feet 
cither human or equine: [thyphallic examples and flute players with a 
double pipe are frequent, Over a hundred of the figures have been found 
at the Boeotian Kabeirion’ where most of the variants were represented. 
The excavators of the site date them as not carlier than the beginning 
of the fifth century 1.c 

Two similar horse-footed sileni found at Delphi are dated by the 
pottery finds, at the end of the sixth century* The exampie fron Sparta 
ig of local red clay, It is bearded and ithyphalli¢; the feet are 
indistinguishable 


IT}. A ‘large grotesque (Fig. 7, v) ia more closely connecteil with 
the Bés. It represents a squatting bearded figure upon a rectangular 
stand, with large head, staring eyes, broad, flat tiose-and wide, open mouth. 
It was found with pottery of the first and sccond Laconian styles. - 


LV, Another large but hand-made terracotta (Pig. 7, #1) has lost the 
head, wid cannot with certainty be described! either as a grotesqie or as an 
ordinary: seated figure. 

As lms been seen-above (p, 52) rude ithyphallle figurines were of 
frequent occurrence at Sparta and required Wo encouragement. from abroad. 
They supply the motif but not the artistic type for more advanced figures, 
and are probably derived from a prehistoric type such as the large figure 
found at Zerélia and ariother large unpublished terracotta from near 


)Wiwter, Tyee, Lop. arg, Figen 5. 6, and > | 2 ek A ev. pe 359 ond Winter, de, ose 
* Ler Somalis fe Dei aies, col, ¥. (lone.2), p. rhe. 
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Larissa, pow In the National Museam at Athens, At Sparta they may be 
simply wpo8agcdre,’ or may more probably indicate that there were 
phallic elements in the worship of Artemis Orthia, as has already been 
suggested for other reasons by Th. Schreiber in Roscher's Lexitow.* The 
anima! element in the squatting Silent may also be, in part, a native 
development in Greek art, but the other grotesque figures and the Dict- 
hanckhdamonen obviously owe something to the type of the Egyptian Bés, 


MINIATURE Masks. 
A number of hollow-backed heads, sometimes with the cyes plerced, 


and apparently more or less complete, may represent a late stage of the 
trofomay. They bear no relation to:the grotesque masks: 





Fia. B—MIniatTvee Maske, (SCaLe 2:5.) 


One of thee (Fig. 8,4) retains a surrounding border of clay, and, 
with the other examples showing pierced eyes (Fig. 8, 4, ¢), may be alittle 
earlier than the rest, which were found with Laconian VI. pottery (cf. p. 15), 
These faces show a great advance upon the other terracottis, especially 
in the treatment of the eyes. 

The majority wear a wide spreading sfefianes (Pig. 3, d), and one 
(Fig. 8,¢) has the hair treated with rough incisians in an impressionist 
manner, The clay is often of a deep dull red, and very frinble, perhaps 
owing to over baking. 


1 W, WL DD) Rowse, Greet Foti Oferoys, p. 997, enplaics auch offerings aa ‘pretty thinges 
whith bail pome value for the givers.” The hand-made grotesqoce at Sparte could have no valne 
except am charms, bot there sceeme to be no ovidonoe for the dlaodication, as each, of epoferadve, 

® Rowcher, iL gi. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: TERWACOTTAS. 


1. Terracotta ornaments, They represent a female head modelled 
in full face, with flat masses of hair, from which springs on either side a 
horse’s head seen in profile: The fabric is thin and quite flat; except for the 
human face, and there are various holes for attachment. Some connection 
between Orthia and the horse is apparently hinted at! ‘The majority are 
found with pottery of the second and third Laconian styles, and date from 
the end of the seventh and beginning of the sixth century. 

Similar ornaments have been found among the lead figurines of the 
seventh and sixth centuries; and one example in bone was al§o found, 
which seems to date from the end of the seventh century. 

2, Small Double Axe. Cf. similar axes in! bronze* silver, and gold. 

4 Pomegranates (Fig. 6,/). One, doubtless strayed, was found with 
Geometric pottery, another with Laconlan V. the rest with Laconian 
IL, ILL, Iv. 

4: Dice, numbered in the modern fashion, A lead die has also been 
found. 7 
: JEROME FARRELL. 


' Artemis Aeginues ia mentioned in conjunction wih Voweidon at Sparta (Faas Wi. 14: 2) and 
ihore'taay hae been some myth in which she played rhe ply of the equity Crerreter at Pity ites. 
Hor the: equestrian gutitesses, the limestone elit and the yecrucotta Ieorwes & aliowe Jy 20 34h 
57. Ore ul many Lowel beers dn fygerresl in Soh eh Fig. 3a Upp. 324). 

~~ F ASA. aii, ps tb, Fig. 6, a 
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$ §-— INSCRIPTIONS! 
INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE: SANCTUARY OF ORTHIA. 


THE removal of the substructure of the Roman circus on the side 
facing the Rurctas led, as was expected, to the discovery of a large 
number of inscriptions built into the masonry, most of which refnte to 
the wadieds dyar, A few more of various classes were found under 
similar circumstances in the neighbourhood of the temple. They range 
in Size from at inscribed statue-base, nearly two metres high, and ao 
marble bench, down to the merest splinters of marble bearing two or 
three Ictters. OF the inscriptions found this season which relate to the 
boys’ Contests about two-thirds of the tetal number are new, while the 
remainder join, and in some: cases complete, previously publistied 
inscriptions. The arrangement of the subject-matter of this section iw 
wa follows: (4) New waitiuads ayer inscriptions ; ;* (6) New fragments 
of previously published mwaidiuds ayur inscriptions ; (ir) Other i inscriptions: 
from the Sanctuary of Orthia:; (2) Notes on the patronomate of the 
divine Lyctirgus. 

Fresh fuscriplions, 


66° (2571), Gable-topped stele of greyish marble, complete above 
and onl, -32x*°31x°o45. Letters o15—62 high, Socket for sickle in 
centre. 


1 [em indebted io Mr. ALN. Toul far hie emetant and ready Intp thrmghont thin paper. 

1 Exerpt where lt fa tated ta the contrary, the bimerigtinmd Gintrermrmcrat bere (be wedaabe ayale 
were all fognd in the substructure of the Roman cocey on the sie jowarda [he Eurton, 

* The samberine be carried on from 4.5.4, vith. p. dep 
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For the use°of the dative incthe name of the contest in this sernes 
sce ASA, xii p. 381. For Damippus, son of Aboletus, Bat p. 360, 
No. a. Sidamuas is not known elsewhere ae Eponymus: the tame = 
Delfapes = Prahapos, on the analogy of such Laconian names a5 Lérop Tos, 
Sidlervas, ete In | 5 --yera is puzzling) it is wot improbably the end 
af the genitive of the name Kirayéras, which is, howrver, unknown at 
Spatta. If sq, it will enable us to restore Kuray(éra] as the name of 
the Eponymus in fSc4 sil. p. 373, Ne. 35, £8, and rayra, Na. 78, both 
which inscriptions, like the present, belong to the first century Bc 
Li. 7-9 perhaps contam the allusion to-another subsequent victory, 
but the stone is tow mutilated fora to be certain, ty |. 6we may have 
the end of [-rap@évjor: it is only found once as a title of the gordiless 
in these inscriptions (415A. xii. p. 301, No. 5) and there in a metrical 
dedication, but it is hard to ste what else Could have stooil here, 


67 (2576). Four fragments of a gable-topped stele of grey marble, 


6 A. M. Woonwakp 


three of which jom to form the upper part, measuring "29x ‘43x "05. The 
other contains part of the last two lines, and does not join the remainder. 
Letters 017 high, painted red. Socket for sickle. 
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[Onxen| ‘Apress [Bopbéa]. 


Exact restoration is impossible. The interesting feature is the 
heading Nixy, which is unknown elsewhere in this series: The wreath 
and branches which adorn the gable-top are alsova striking feature. From 
the style of the writing, apart from the use of the name Mapwos AvpnAsog, 
we should expect it to belong to the end of the second century AD, at 
the earliest | note especially the form of the letter A, 
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GS (2579). Top of stele of rosso amfico with elaborately carved 
pediment, complete on |; socket for sickle ons, ‘Letters -o15 high, with 
large mpices. 


PIANOS: D/Newrog « - 


G) f2581). Lower half of stele of white marble, broken through, 
exo x os Letters oz high. 


BOY; Boal yop ext] 
mate sari p)/oroue | 
roPpri 2 Top O[ rm ](o) 
TH<K = 4AAP vi (T'oprylaries) (w)[ ei xia 
i KATGHPATOPIN 5 cartinparép 
APTEMITIBOPEEA ‘Apréwr: Bapota 
ANEZAKE dpdagKe. 


Unfortunately the victors name is lost. We now possess three 
records of victories in the year of Gorgippus, as SWC. 219+ 501 records 
the victory of Vhiletus in the edie, ancl 2.5.4. xii p. 368, Na 21 that of 
Cleunder in the ssa in this year. We may notice the similarity of both 
language- and letter-forms in all three cases ; almost the only difference in 
orthography between the two previously known stones is vemdap in the 
former and dep in the fatter. In the present inscription 1 restore 
moixdap, as there seems ample room for on the missing fragment of stone. 
It seems extremely likely that the same man engraved all the three stelai, 
The sien at the end of |. 3 is of course an ornament: ~The date is probably 
late in the nign of Marcus Aurelius, 


7o (2583). Stele of white marble with gable-top, broken across 
‘46°23, back roughly rounded. Letters ‘o2 high, with large apices. 
Surface ruled with. horizontal lines to gdide the engraver, Cutting for 
sickle below, 
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‘Ewi warporopev 
Evedeida, Piioxpa- 
Ty DihowAeors 
Aveorkam(?) ro Neoda 


acre aT poTdr 


fait 


wag wexderay TO 
maudcyor Kally- 
paropia arehiwe 
Apreuse- 

IO Ta 
“‘Opbeia. 





The photograph shows the careless writing plainly: in L 2 the 
engraver forgot altogether the first syliable-of Evadeiéa and crawdcd pt ti 
later: and in |, 4.we apparently have the resplt of lis attempting to spell 
‘Asneiianw with non) and a round «, though elsewhere he tises the 4-stroke 
eee: having noticed his omission he ‘seems to Rave added the second 
horizontal stroke to the of, with the result that it looks like a 
dtemennenatat., | | ae ree 

None of these persons can be-certainly identified cleewhere ‘Thisis 
the first mention of an Eponymus of the name of Euclidas: Neokae occurs 
also in 5.11.C., 206, and CG, 1292 a8 a Spartan name, and “Ayyat\ang fs 
aften found! “Arpomidyeracy in |, 5 confirms the correctness of the reading 

i He cent be Meniified fe certain: the ome lid food alee ln Cli. tag, Pagel, bye, 


(47. ‘The fest of these tnstances cannot sefer to the same man, ae his Gathers mame phere is also 
‘Ayngi Ames, 
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qpaToraunaiter atpeTaywaidar «74. in the inscription of this class 
published in A.S4. xii. p. 366, No. Ts 


L. 8. «a@@yparople should be compared with gaai in No. 66, above, 
for the use of the dative case. 


71 (2585) Gable-topped stele of greyish marble, broken into five 
pieces, complete except for unimportant fragments. “65 x"4rx 048. 
Letters 03 high: Socket for sickle. 


% 


«PATHS IKAH2: TRA 
TANOZ CL \KAl 
STPATONBOY\ AIDC 
TIPATOTTAMITA) }IAQN 
TONETTIPIMEM [MIO0Y 
OE OKAEOY=E] |NIAY 
TONNEIKASAS | TOMA 
AIXONMODAN /(APTE 
MIT! OP@E] 


KpatnoieAys (2 )prpe- 
Tavos (0) <al 
Erparaw Bovaryor 
wpateanpraitay 

¢ row ert DlotwAlor) Meppmiow 
Brune dove eviau- 
rey pemugay TO Wai- 
Siyor poate) Apre- 
pte “Opies! a. 
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The crowded position of the letters at the right-hand edge of the stone 
suggests the probability that the engraver sketched out his lines without 
allowing for the insertion of the sickle, and thus had to compress the last 
few letters of each: line into half the space they would have ecetipied had 
he jeft no cutting for the sickle. 

Tlomuog Méduyroe Beorks may very wel! be the same as the Qleyxdfe 
who is Eponymus in C/G. 1254 (a1. 150-170 A.D.), but itis not rare name 
at Sparta: Kparnyoiedie is not identifiable: indeed the name does not 
occur elsewhere at Sparta: he can hardly be the Srpdrwy Stparowes of 

SAG, 205. Bovayae a; woraiswr is % new phrase in these inscrip- 
tions §=[t clearly shows ‘iat hs Wparordpraises were a classoof boys of a 
certain age, though of what age js at present unknown, 








72 (2586) Left-hand half of stele of grey marble, broken acres, with 
plain moulding above. “41 X°20x 07, Letters 025 high, 


AAKiIMC AAKialOl eS. « == ] 

AAETIIN da éxi N= -- 

KRAIFTTIE, wai (dri) & - - - 

OENIKAE oF Pixdolas To Ta])- 
5 AIXONKE §  Siggne wel Arjan], 


Froim 1 4 we may see that there were-about 14 letters in each line, but 
we have nothing ¢lue to guide us to a certain restoration of the mames. Tn 
1. 3 the etter after | scems to have been 4, which is not the beginning of 
any known Eponymus name, There ts nothing in the letter-forms to help 
us to fix the date precisely. There was apparently no dedicatory formula 
atcall, as there was hardly room on, the stone for ‘Op@eg after we Aijerw 
"AQunmoy is also foun) in B2S.A, xii p. 469, No. 23, where hia father’s 
name begins with = the rest being illegible: if he js the man who was 
victor in this inscription, it would tead us to restore LowAeldus oF Siadelbas 
or some such name as his fathers 





73 (2587)., Stele of greyish marble with gable-top in relief but not 
cut to shape, 655% 51%°055. ‘Letters G25 ligh, Socket ‘for sickle; 
below. a wreath and branch, 
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The winter is probably the man whose name is found in the Le Bas- 
Foucart 167, where he is honoured by his curédy Son in a metrical dedica- 
tion, The Eponymus is no doubt the Sejanus whose name occurs in 
GAG. 1249, and-alseiin ASA, xii. p. 364, No. it, where he appears as 
KAavdios Secaids, The latter records the victory of Phijocharinus, son of 
Dysippus, in the sar@yjpardprr in this year, and its archaistic formulae 


Ci 
LJ 


oz A. M. WoopWarp 


contrast strikingly with the language of the present inscription. The date 
is probably carly in the reign of Antoninus Pins, which is based on the view 
(expressed in a hate, B.S-A. toe. cit.) that Philocharinus is son and wot 
father of Lysippus Philocharini £., who was Eponymus in the mign of 
Hadrian:! this suits the probable date of Cf. 1240, whereas the 
alternative view does tiot. 


74 (2590), Gable-topped ‘stele of yellowish marble, broken through. 
"53x 285x 05. Letters 015 high, Sockets for four sickle. Suriace 
worn aru! discoloured. 

NEIKATOPo, Neind'yopos 

atal, : Swobapov Ey 
bape Kaoer 
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Ne KEA Hide wal jenn 
ie wal peene 
SIs NKA mee fener 
TOPE] NKAIM = rein al 
SANSAIAIOM Se até 
kK  - ICNAN imeeyeCope & irorp 
10 peype peel po- 

weag tous) Palaje- 

yous wai Aciiver 
Was TH Tow Tara 

| Ti Hw ApTe- 
MITIOPOEIA 15 pete Opera. 

This. stone has several points of considerable interest, The victor is 
not known elsewhere, but his father is perhaps to be identified with the 
Sosidamus in S.40C, 208. Eudamus to whom Nicagorns is «emer may 
very likely be the Eponymus of C:4.G. 1241 (=S5.4C 204) [Hadrianic 
Age]: that he may also be identified with the Eudamus of 4.5.4. xii. 
pi 377, No 40 is unlikely, 

He apparently won at least four sickles, as wé can see from the traces. 
on the stone: whether these represent all that he won is hard to say. If 
we take his words literally rerxdoas aedotar wal poapy wai xabyparipey «ak 
poar, we gather that he won the wea twice and the other contests once 

‘ See alin a nite on hin date, 8.5.4. ait. pp. aod foil. 
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each. Then the phrase wai ard Arneyitoudveay péyoe peru povelag, which 
has no parallel in this series, will give the yeart in which he won in the 
ether contests mentioned’ below. This allusion to other games on an 
Orthia dedication is also unique: The carelessness of the writing } adds to 
the difficulty of interpreting the Jast few lines: in L tt the second letter is 
Written, C Instead of €, and apparently the ninth letteris oO instead of ¢; 
in | tg we have jj instead of H. rows Paaéyouvy wai 'Agirea-ate appar- 
ently cognate accusatives,and the sense is this; from the time when he was 
piecyitopercs Ul he was pedAcipny le won the boys wrestling match at 
the Taadyor and the “Acdsea. We know that in the fifth century the 
amphitheatre in the temenos of Poseidon Gaiaochos was used for chariot- 
and foot-races (see the Damonon inscription 5.4) xii pe 176): thew the 
name was spelt yaiefoyos: it is hardly possible that any other can be 
aliucied to here, though we should perhaps have expected the word to 
be spelt yaradyos, but the difference is after all trifling. 

‘Agavea also offers some difficulties: it tnay be an) instance of the 
frequent use of o for # in late Laconian inscriptions (ci. dvéoqwe for 
dvi@yxe, ete) and thug = “A@dvea, a possible spelling of “AG@dpara 
f—"A@neaa), We know from the Dameotion inscription fire that there 
were games In honour of Athena in Sparta, including events for boys; for 
Damonon's son, Enymakratidas, won the boys’ (eot-races there, and very 
probably, like the games in honour of Poseidon Gaiaochos, they survived 
into, or Were revived in, Imperial times. lor this spelling of “A@araia we 
have no exact parallel, but in Attic inscriptions ef the lnperial age as is 
sometimes found ase? It is very hard to sce what other explanation can 
be piven for the word. 

We gather that he won the boys’ wrestling match for four years is 
suceession from hia tenth to his thirteenth year,’ ie. as MineyLlOMEros, 
apbtaiy, Taiy, ad pedelpyy. 


& podyperdpene spelt with Gnd @ and) ger fay e (which ls, of come, a cunttraetlun for aye) can, 
I think, ily he due io ignosante: and pe Aciporelias is an ioipusible ton fora noun derived [roan 
we AW pm, 

ties Melviethans, Grumimusi> ater atid fascheyfien®, p, 14, note 1s, who quotes four 
instances of ‘Adjeen for “Aj, and mmerous othera af the ose of «for as m Attic mecnphons of 
the Kewnan Are. 

* Compare the famous pling Uepodoins, qaoted iment! rocently ly Mero Tillyatdt. 34. xi. 
pe 486, note &. “Thee inecription would Jend wy to ememl pakAwipqe for awAsipge there, which ts 
probaly a mivtake, as the waril je commpeumiles af yd Adve aad efewe, Piss wreal fe pret wlth twee 
draidefor lia intareh, J prergnd, 1p. 


i 2 
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75 (2557). Slab of bluish marble, complete above and on | 
‘32xK-22x 06. Letters ‘625 high, with no apires.. Socket for-sickle on b 


INAX Auytapas 
im PA E/ ‘Hpawtd [aver 
E TT FS emi (7 arpo- 
NI Ow’! roufou Zadu- 
hd OY/ 5 sid Leeeihoras 
“Tr ‘3 is ro (ar [acdiyor 
kK EE wel Apa - - 


Restoration of the first two lines is-practically certain in the light 
of SC. 612 where we have Agyapys “Hipa)ed --, which we may 
complete a5 "Hpax\aror. There can be no doubt that it is the same 
person, who is presumably a member of the family of Caius Julius 
Eurveles,; though his precise relationship to the other members-of it is 
uncertain. We find apparently the last surviving descendant to possess 
the name of C, Julius Eorycles Herclanus, the last being. only another 
spelling of Heraclanus. 

The date is probably in the first half of the first century ac. 1 
restore the patronomus’s name as |[Siéajuou from No. 66 above, where 
Damippus, son of Aboletus, wins the pow, This i not of course certain, 
bit Sidamus is the only known Eponymus of this date whose name suits 
the conditions, namely, that it should consist of about seven fetters and 
endl in -uo¢, 

76 (2607), Gable-topped stele of white marble, broken below, but 
inscription probably complete, “a7x-z9¢x5. Letters 024 high, with 
large apis. Cutting for sickle, Found in masoury south of temple. 

NIKITTTIOxX: PAS \ Nixiwmes Kaa- 

NIK PAT Cee Aunpartiba er- 

ITIP TO/VANIEA | parine ried- 

2A2 TOTAL ' YXON cay to waideyor 
kK EF | = W : S$ weedy 





0 POE IA "Opbieta. 


LACONIA. SPARTA, 85 


None of these persons can be identified for certain. Tparodac may. 
be the man who appears in 3.47,C. 206, -but he is not known elsewhere as 
Eponymus. Kadkexpaviéas if not a rare name at Sparta; Nisirros 
scems to occur there only twice, namely, #54. xii. p. 453, No. 2 Band 
Le Bas-Foucart, 1734. 


77 (2611). Fragment of a stele of grey marble complete on r. with a 
smal! portion of the pediment. “16%113x 04. Letters “az7 high, well cut 
with large apices. 


YEPMO ‘Earl warpoveye|(v) “Eppo- 

ceWNOE perros vou TAG)(«)wvog 
IKOY Boactéas Annoakierv 
=Ar* =--— (eA). 


The restoration of ||. 1-3 Is speculative, but far from :impossible, as {s 
seen from the fact that it gives us the same number of Ietters in each line 
If we do not adopt warpopaue |v in 11, it is hard to: account for the v before 
the beginning of the name’ *Elapolortione! (a certain restoration in conjunc- 
tion with + janes, Be) ‘Eppeyerys DAvewpoy 13 a known person at Spa Fi te 
The victer's name i Jess certain: the most likely names for his father-are 
‘Apuévixos and Earaptiatiecs, and L-prefer the former as being shorter, and 
thus Jeaving us more space for the victor's name. There is not mom in 
the line, if the suggested restoration is followed, for more than severbeen 
letters, whereas EiGayey Seapriarieor givea us nineteen, and his brothers’ 
names were longer still, Bpaciéas ‘Appovixov is not koown for certain, 
but his existence has been conjectured by J, ML Paton" (see genealeical 
tublé facing p.423). Hermogenes’ date is. about 130 and Brasidas might 
well have been born about f20, and thus be victor when ten years old. 
We do not know, owing to the fragmentary state of the stone, whether 
it was as peangiLomevos or in what year of his agé he was victorious. 





76 (2623). Gable-topped stele of greyish marble, broken below: 
surface damaged in several places. "30x 225% 065. Letters 01 high, 


OL. raga, Hermogeses be Eponymur : AUSLA, adi, p. aG6, No. 14, TAdens 'Eouoyieeet wink 
the wee, © For hitedate see 4.5.4, xii, p. 304. 
2 Proniactiony of tht Aowriian Pllabgica? Avadiation, xevis (1895), ji 35, 


Sh A. M. Woopwarn 







TTPATIAA AS 


| | | [paerial é es 
\RAIST ANOS (A)piarerey 
NIF X45 TOTTA! (¢jieday TO Wai- 
sIXON KETE Y [Shyer were 
SLNENTIOLUI | 5 wrenren 
EYBAAKEIKAI iain aie 
eVRIAC SE (Kuvayériar) ~~ - 


The reading as far as it coc i4 certain, but the formulae are distinctly 
unusual, xerever [5 wnintelligible unless we. suppose it to be a slip for 
eXevwr, and even so is not easy to explain. It might possibly be a 
participle of a verb weAevm, to compete in the Aja, supposing that sucha 
verb existed, or it might more likely be a genitive plural depending on 
mudcydae, meaning *the boys’ part of the wedja (weXwda) contests.’ In the 
latter case it should be compared with To jwardnyor ealfyparopior in L.5.A, 
xiii, p. 186, No. 58 (though possibly this may be a mistake of -sov for “von ), 

‘Ey ron EgSittxed must be a way of expressing the date, but it is 
unparalleled in these inscriptions He is apparently Eponymus in 4.5.4. 
xii. p. 373, No, 35, where Lachares,-son of Lachares, wits to masbryor 
eehéoy, atid fid.p 370, No. 26, In the latter case the i3 uincertain, 
lf wereton contains an allusion to a victory in the «e\ja, we have two 
dedications by victors in the same contest-in the same.year (for it is 
hardly likely that there were two Eponymi of the rare name of Eubalkes). 
The most reasonable explanation is that of Mr. Tillyard (A.S.A, xii. 
p. 377), that ‘occasionally more than one member of the winning team 
dedicate! a sickle after a victory. Dut the whole question ts far from 
certain. 

(Kurayer)[a:) seems to be the correct restoration, and strengthens the 
case for restoring his name both in No, 66 above and jn 2.5.4, xii. p, 373, 
No. 35, Thus this inscription would belong like them to the first century 
we. The winner is not known elsewhere, but may be a brother of 
‘Ajeerowpatys “Aproreves, the victor in /.S.A. xii. p. $60, No. 3. 


79 (2624). Gable-lopped stele of greyish marble, broken through on 


LACONIA: SPARTA. oF 


r and incomplete below, where there are traces of the sickle-socket. 
26x 4yox 05, Letters c1—o2 high, neatly cut with apices, 


ZINNAAMINTIOYNIKAZAE Liew Mauirroy vinacas: 
TOTIAIAIXONMOIAIETIT rd wadeyoy patad dri Te 
MAPXOYEAITIOAYA paipyow xak Thakwd)fapar}- 
TOE open roe Opéle)[ ta) 


Neither Tivagyos nor To\vSauers (a certaiti restoration) Is. previously 
found as the name of an Eponymus. The names are found at Sparta more: 
than onee, the former in SILC. s25, CLG. 1262 and 1418, the latter in 
S.C. 207, but none of these can be dated exactly. Siow Aguilera is not. 
known elsewhere, though both mames arc common at Sparta: if he were 
son of Aduaqros “A SeXjrau in No. 66 above, this would date our inscription 
roaghly a generation later than No. 66. The rare form jaca iS also found 
in BSA. xiiop: 361. No. 4, where, as in the present instance, the case used 
is the dative see alad Nos. 66 and 7o above). 


$4 (2632) Slabof resse antic with plain moulding above, broken on 
| and below, and surface damaged in several places: ‘17 ¥ "21 O35. 
Letters 015 high. Cutting for sickle below. 


iHETIMAN - = 479 Téjemel og]? 
UW AAKAIKEAEA  [vorneas p\lo)e wal wedeg. 


=z=Z_ kk > 


We have no means of restoring the victor’s name with any certainty, 
but on the evidence of L 2 we should expect a line of about eighteen 
letters. [KakMxpal(r)ys would suit the space. 


81 (2633). Fragment of greyish marbie, complete below only. 
“axcip x gs. Letters “016 high, with aperes, 


tal == 102 == 
NAGE ? plo 6 civ)t--- [emi? 
APINNM) 44 Ayirmidfa}= |maijoas 
TOTTAIAIX To wrasdey[dv - - 


5 OPOEIA 5 ‘Opbeia, 


§8 A. M. Woopwarb 


| can make nothing of the first two Iines, though in 1 2-we may have 
the end of the word slag, separated by a long interval from the ward 
ratcydy itt L 4 Agippidas is probably the Eponymus, though he 1s. 
not mentioned elsewhere 


82 (2635), Fragment of greyish marble, broken through, complete 
below only. “17%-24eO6. Letters 025 high. ‘Traces of sickle-socket 


ree i éme warpor|iojuloil(v) (Aa) - - 





vexnray To waveiKe.y) « (wacat) 


TEMINANCGH KE —OpBedg AYfa}répcds dvdBye 


The Eponymus® name is quite uncertain: Damoctes, Damonicidas, 
Damocratidas, and Damares are all possible, and all) helil office in the 
second century A.D, Judging by the lettering this inscription cannot be 
earlier; and It might even be later, than 200 Acb, though we have-a similar 
psifon in No. 95 below, the date of which ia a. 135 Aa, 

The engraver never completed the name of the contest in 1.4; it is 
not improbable that at the last pioinent he forgot whetherhe was recording 
a victory in the we\ja cn the «alPyparop, Or possibly he wasin doubt 
which of the numerous ways of spelling the former word to employ. 

We must asstime that the engraver wrote [Opdele “Al(p)rdwidi asin 
ASA xii, fs, 358, No. 1, for we have a0 certain instance of the omission of 
‘Opieta, though 'Aprewdc is often omitted.! 


83 (2642) Fragment of grey marble, complete below only, 
z2k't7 Xx O5. Letters 13 hich. 


Jz ~ = Boay|[ag) [epera- 
“NALS arias | ar asl eat? 
ACAETO nia) ajioag To 
AIXON aslo yee 
5 AN § liar [Opteg? 


The use of two shapes of ¢ in the same word is noteworthy: ‘some 
such restoration as-that sugpested above will alone account for (w)ad8) in 


Y The wes pointed owt by Mls Tlyaed, fe Sa. xi. pe gor. 
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|, a and warjacyor inl. 4: the former can hardly have been part of a 
proper nance. For the phrase Goayos wpaToTapraier sce No, 71 above. 


84 (2649) Blue miarble, complete on Jand below, 17x"115 x og. 
Letters 016 high, well cut with small afiwz.. Found in earth south of 
tem phe. 


- = slr = = + 


1i¢{NEIK/ am(~ =) enala loay ape 
TONAMTA Terapmal (dar 
KEAOIAAR cedola aly LPnwer 
APTEMITI nprecere, | Herp- 

5 «GEA 3 beg, 


We can see that the Eponymus had the same name as his father, from 
the use of the sien ¢, ‘The restoration as far as it goes affers no difficulty, 
For the word sparorapraiéor sec Nos: 74-and. 83. Ketoia 1s another 
instance €f the dative being used for Uie name of the contest, as in 64, 
70, and 79 above. 

85, Stele of grey marble with plain gabic-tep and cutting for sickle, 
‘ei 33, Letters 025 high, surface worn away in places. Built into the 
will of a private house in Sparta! 


APAQH TYXH “Ayadi thyy. 
MOTIAL? MEMI | Toarknp: Mel ye) 
ETTAPTIATI-KOP Swapriaticop 
AAMAPOY BOATP Aapdper|s) Soaryip 
5 MIKKIXIAOME 5 immrgyrdopte 
NON ETT! TIATPO wen etl watpo~ 
NOMA @EN AY paper Ger Av 
K yPra TO TA cali \pyw to ta 
ETI} FAGMENOTAP (= yri[ppeXeneray rap 
10 TIATPONOMIAP TIKAA td watporoplap Ts. Ria. 
BPAZIAA TM RPAZIAA Hpaaitia) 7 Bpacidée 
NEIKAAP KAZEHIAATOPIM Mixdap KaroypaTopy 
MOAN KEAQIAN APTE nora Kedoiay "Apre- 
Mid! MPOEA ANEZH pede "Opdleg: dvéay- 
15 KEN 15 wer. 


) The owner preferred thas hiv name and address shoul wot be maihe konven 


a 
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The archaistic language is noteworthy : MoxAyp no doubt= orp = 
Tléowdios, though the use of y as=ge is net at all common. We should 
perhaps compare ‘AprororeAnp! (= ‘Apiorotédeop = ‘Apiatoréheos = 
‘ApievoTékavs) in BSA, xii, p. 365, No, 12. The victor is not certainly 
known elsewhere: he is hardly tikely to be identical with the (Médupeos) 
Esapriatixoe who is Eponymus in C/G. 1240-1249 [abeut 150A0.). He 
comes of a qwell-known family, and is probably younger brother of 
Il. Méaguros Uparakaos 0 «al “Apioroedas Anuapovs, whose name iz found 
frequently at Sparta? (see below p. 108): Aaadpov here is probably 
a slip of the engraver's for Aeyudooys, 

The patronomate of Peas Avaavpyos taiscs an interesting problem, 
which is shortly discussed below; we see that he is Eponymus for the 
eleventh time, and, as in the other instances of his patronomate, we find 
mention of an ésrueAameros, Tr KX. Rpaciéas is also a member of a well- 
known Spartan family, and we can see his connexions in the genea- 
logical table facing p. 125: he fs son ef the nian whose name [ have 
restored as- victor in No, 77 above. The date of this inscription & 
probably in the last quarter of the second century A.D, 


86 (2580), Fragment of white marbie broken on ail sides. “15 X03 X 
03. Letters 025 high. 
~~ =(? pungone 


== ? cra (ony (parapir 
NAPT «ai poo |e “Aprende 
{E ‘Opbtela dvéGy) xe. 


Exact restoration is impossible, as wet have no ¢lue to the length of 
each line, 


87 (2302). Fragment of bluish marble, complete below, with remains 


wf cutting for sickle on ||. «in 185% 15, Letters ‘org high, very badly 
cut: no apices, 


~== ['Ap- 
Fe AAITIb (Thiers (B)[opHeg: ar- 
EGH éOy| we 


' There can be no diuaht, I think, (hat (hiz-is @ genitive, a6 i makes the comirection far 
sampler: ana note in G25. xii. p. 199, where thd te pomted ont. 

4 His grandfeithey wa. Publius Memming Sidertaa, who wae Eponymis whet Hadrian frat 
risited Sparta, 126 4.0, Set ASA, xi pp. 207, & 
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$8 (2603), Fragment of gable from a similar votive slah, complete on 
L 96x08 xcog, Letters 025 high. 


A "Alya]- 
al Gai 
TYY THKX LD) 


8g (2610), Fragment of rosso aatico, complete on |. and below. 
os xg x-os2 Letters about 015 high, pocrly cut, Found in masonry 
south of temple. 
~- = [rexneas] 


Km OHPATOP al a nparapl ir] 
APTEMITIOP GL: ‘Apréuete 'Opllig). 


The spelling of «a@yparépler| with one @ ia only found once elsewhere 
(No. 74 above) and may bea mistake of the engravers, 


go (2612). Fragment of grey marble, complete below, cotting for 
sickle on «: -20%‘14= O45. Letters 013 high. 


POEIA ‘OYpbela 


gt (2634). Greyish marble, complete on land above, "25 %°21 X05. 
Letters about ‘o2$ high. Sickle-socket ow 5 


AAEZIKPATE "AheEuxparin)fs| 
NOAT=SENOY TlokwFevow 


“The winner ie not known: he may possibly be the san or brother of 
[ftorsfevos MokvFdvov of CLG. 1245, But neither name is sufficiently rare 
ta make this certain, 


92 (2639), Fragment of gable-topped stele, complete on |. “09x ox 
062. Letters a1 high. | 
ceir Eei(@ loprros] 
The winner's name is probably to be restored thus: Selmapros= 
Bedropwoe on the analogy of other Laconian names beginning in the same 


Q2 A. M. Woopwakn 


way. A mar of this name is Eponymus in SAC. 204, but tt need not be 
the sare tatt. 


g3 (2651). Fragment of grey marble, complete on |. and below, 
o6x-O7 x 025. Letters-01§ high, showing traces of red paint. Found jn 
earth north of temple 
ich -- ipe- 


NEIK weia|noag? - - 


This probably belongs to the same series, but it is not quite certaii: 
perhaps we should restore ¢€|(3)i @[¢Awriéa] or some such. name. 


gq. (2143). Gable-topped stele of grey marble, broken through, with 
ene-or two amall frazments missing, The smaller piece was found 1906, 
the larger in 16038. “30% °45™ 09. Letters o2 high, Sickle was attached 
by rivets below. 


HeodaTy 


fey eloryérony 
Niejatoxp dicne Ghearye- 
LL HM e)[ ae) |! cag) 
5 76 madiyow pia 
éxi Aiya “Opbeta. 





LACONIA, SPAKTA. 63 


The names in lines: and 2 are not €asy to account foy, Therecan be 
no doubt that Nucoxparys was the victor and apparently also the dedicator 
of the stele. Whether Qeodory was the name of Tis sister, who possibly 
shared or provided the east of the dedication, or whether we should read 
@eodary|¢], assuming the-< to be missing from the beginning of 1.2, 19 hard 
to say. In the latter case it would no doubt be the namie of the victors 
brother, who also wished to be commeniorated for same reason > possibly 
he was.a member of the winning team, if it is assumed that the aoa was 
contested by teams. Nore of these names except Nicocrates und Lichas 
are previously known at Sparta, and neither of thelr bearers can be jiclen- 
tified for certain 


95 (26621, Stele of rosso mitico, apparently without palie-top, 
‘a2x'30% 05, Letters: ozs high, with afiees. Found’ in masonry south 
of temple, 





ATTI 0 APTeUl 
ae SSE 


M,. OtAris “Apicto- 
epatye KudAiepu- 
Tavs, super soy ‘lav- 
Aiov EdguwAcovs 

5 iejeary weit 
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my pieeyifope- 

voy dort KAavdiov 

Artixot Apremers 

‘Opbelg xapear 
io pon, 


The word yapierjpiow is unique-in this sertes of inscriptions; the 
nearest parallel is nima@por in No. 35 (BS.A_ xiL p. 373), Another record 
belonging to the year.of (Tib,) Claudius Atticus is in existénoe, commem- 
orating a victory In the wa@@yparapw in the same year, namely S.ALC. 783 
(=8.S;4. xii p 337, 4). The date of the patronomate of Atticus was 
ea 134 A.D: Eurycies; to whom the victor is ovrddnfos, was Eponymus 
fa. f24 4b! Conseyuently if he chose the boy Aristocrates as evvedy foe 
while he himself was Eponymus, the latter cannot at the time have been 
more than twelve months old, and perhaps this estimate is excessive. 
Here at any rate, if we assume with Boeckh that evrednfioe meant a 
boy-orderly to the Eponymus, the office must have been honorary, The 
inftrence which is inevitable, as the chronological evidence stems con- 
vincing, is that epeedySoey, in) this case-at least, means something like 
adopted son or *god-son, 

Euryeles is already known “as holding the patronomate from 5.47.¢~ 
20g (=CLG. 1241), Ober epigraphical evidence for hia Career is collected 
in Dittenberger, Sy//age* 392 (note 1), where his full name is given : 
C, Julius Evryeles Herclanua Lucius Vibuilius Pius: See also the genea- 
logical table of the family constructed by J, M. Paton ( Sramsacties uf the 
American Philol. Assoc. 1895, p38), The victor is pot known elsewhere. 


Fragments which join-or complete Inscriptions atready published. 


47°? (2161) Six fragments of an elaborate stele representing a Doric 
temple fatsirie mm antzi), with the spaces between the columns occupied 
by cuttings for three sickles (ws. p.6). Incomplete on "box“51.x°03— 
cas. Letterso) high, 
" See ASA, anil. pp 207, 8. 


© "Phese ere ihe mndlers (followed bere by ax antertsk for the sake of clearness) wider which 
hey were publlabed prewituely, 
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Tiag “Apietocsitw Eevarkije poag pe. dl vediyxe] 


= ewoxhays srpa(t || omeye|~ 
Anikaxa. cdrev  yreny 
iba d yisiomenos 


The bottom left-hand comer alone was found in 1906 and is published 
in B.S.d. xii. p. 380, No. 47 The photograph shows that between the 
two central columns there was room for at least four letters after the r of 
AP AT, 0 we may restore spa(r)(ordulwary and thus avoid the necessity 
of inventing the form wpatéwac: which, was conjectured here before 
(BSA, foe. eit,). 

The hexameter line on the architrave of the temple tells.us that the 
winner was son of Aristacritus and that he wor the pea, and the inscrip- 
tions below the aickles tell us in which years of his age he won, It fs 
unfortunate that the lower right-hand comer is missing, aa it would 
give us his standing on the oceasion of his third victory: it muy have 


06 A. M. Woonwarn 


been as avpordmras, as we find that in SUA. xii. p. 966, No. ts this. is 
the name of-one of the years Liter than wparorapraie Moaeg is hard 
to account for grammatically, and indeed cannot be expliined under 
anv ordinary rule governing the use of genitives! As we may notice 
in almost all the metrical dedications of this series, Uneir standard from the 
point of view of either poetry or gmmmar fs not very high: one is led to 
Suppose that they were composed by the victora themselves. [f this was 
the cus¢ one may be pandoned the sugeecstion that Xenocles, like must of 
the other dedicators who essayed verse, was more likely to win prizes in 
the wardieos ayww than in Greek grammar or composition. The winner 
cannot be identified elsewlitre, nov can Ani dexes 

The wedge-shaped. strokes of the letters are noticeable; as no other 
inscription in the series shows them, it is not unlikely that this inscription 
dates very early in the series, perhaps frow the second century Kc. 


ag (2168-+2327-42572+2582). Four fragments of whitish marble, of 
which the first two were found in 1906, the other two in. 1908, There is 
still quite half of the stele missing, but a and # and ¢ and join, though 
there is-no join between ab and ef; but from the mature and thickness of 
the stone, and from the style of lettering, there can be little doubt: that 
they belong together, #+% measure “25x ‘20404, e+ ‘19x23 x 4. 
Letters o1s—ot2 high. «is complete on |, 


a+é PTABHT ‘Ajyaéy rlbyn.] 

SIAAN EiMa)elds-- eri} 

TPON wa |rpovo| wor) (M. Atipy ato Ka }- 

\NAPQIQKAIM €](4)edpw (r)@ cai M[yever wi }- 

MOANKE 5 xaap] (ajar <e[\jar xai ao |- 

hd ita (ornpa [ro] - 

PINAPT per “Apri e}- 

MITIBOPE ivi Repel ea] 

ANEZHKE pean. 


The difference in length between the first five and ‘the last four lines is 
to be explained by the fact that there was probably a groove for a aickle 
on the right-hand Jower corner of the stone The restoration adopted 


if ersdgghst equally well be ihe accnmilve plant, though thia wold not alorplify the on. 
bi rnctiim. 
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involves the loss of the lower part of 1. ¢ and the upper part of |, 6, at the 
left-hand sideof the stone, and much more on the night, 

The winner's name is not known. elsewhere: it must have been 
Srkapes, though the @ lacks the horizontal stroke, The Patronomus’ name 
ia T think, certain in the jight of No, 29% and 30° below, and #.5.44, 
sii. p, 368, No. 21, where he wins the pa in the year of Gorgippus It is: 
true that in neither place is his name found with the prnetomen and sormen 
Mépxog Aipijduos, but in the former inscription his son. is named. M. Adp. 
Edrrapes, 90 very likely the sane names were borne by Cleander. Andit 
is hard to see what else would give us the requisite number of letters in 
|. 3: [give the restorations in the archaistic: style which we should expect 
from the remains of |. 4, and alsa ll Sand, The date of this inscription 
would, roughly, be a generation liter than that in &. S.A. xii, for ett. 
i¢, about 200 A.D. (but sce note on following inscription). 


14 *+23%+29"°4+ 30" (215942167 +21744+21754+2031). Fragment 
of biue marble, complete on rp. and below. 6x-21x 048. Letters 03 
liigh: Bottom of socket for sickle on r Joins 4.5.4. -xiL'p. 371, No. 30 
ent. The upper half of this inscription was published separately in two 
pieces in #.S.Ao xii. p. 367, No, 18, and p. 369, No, 23. 


(2031) 1 cOY¥ 
OYEY 
KAEAN 
AIMANIOY 
OPOELA 


Putting the five fragments together we get the following text. 


Map«eos 
tetletden 4 
Ip|(arréac Tupie[vou] 
Ban jyor paexeyefope- 
5 [pare eet }- 
wera ar any 
«| a )orerty 
plaropir 
exi (sratp)love)imjov 
to 6(Miafp}), a ayes Ki- 
Teper Tol D Reda 
épov Tov wal Manov 
eres | ‘Opleia 
chive day mj 
iH 


hs A. M. Woopwarp 


The shortness of the lines in the upper part is due to the sickle-blade 
curving round in that direction, the -handle being in the lower right-hand 
corner, This is one of the latest dedications, perhaps the latest, that we 
possess : there can hardly be any doubt that the Eponymus here is son of 
the one in the previous inscription, and thus, allowing a generation to 
elapse between the dates of father and son holding the same office, we 
should arrive at about 230 A.D, for the date of this stone. We may notice 
the absence of archaisms and the careful lettering, which show that, if the 
date sugrested is correct, the sardieos &yaw continued well inte the third 
century A.D, without losing its importance. 

From the three inscriptions relating to Cleander, #4, 4.5.4, xii p- 
368, No. 21, the present one, and the preeeding one, together with C/G, 
1453, where we have his wife's descent alluded to, we can reconstruct the 


following table.' Hellanicas P= Chart 
; 
Callisiratus Aurelius Antaigics —— Aurelia Arigocies 


Cleander * qi ef Meris’ —=— Atrella Charteriy 
M. Auanethen Euporas 

Boeckh would identify Aurelius Aristoteles with M. Aurelius Aris- 
toteles Hellanicl f, whose name appears in CLG. 1321 as: Ephor in a 
dedication to Caracalla at Caenepolis in Southern Maina, which he dates 
to A.D. 214. This would make him out to be very old indeed, if we assume 
that he was holding office about fifteen years after his son-in-law Cleander 
had been Patronomus at Sparta. 

If we adopt this identification, which is not indeed certain, but far 
from unlikely, it will lead us to believe that my suggested dates for the 
patronomate of Cleander and his son, and possibly also for his victory In 
the boys’ games at the temple of Artemis Orthia, are rather too early. In 
fact we can hardly expect Cleander to have held the patronomate before 
his father-in-law was Ephor, If we suggest 215 A.D.as a féermnur post 
guem for the former's tenure (when he might be about 35), it will date his 
victory in the aoa to 190. or so, and his son's tenure of the patronomate to 
em 245. But the weakness of the evidence makes the matter uncertain. 


2° (2574). Fragment of white marble, complete on. L, where it is 
bordered by a plain raised moulding.. 24%‘15% ‘04. Letters 02 high. 


* “This discowery was hinilly communicaled to me by Mr. Wace while thii paper was passing 
tirmogh the press. 
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BO; 
Aom 

NON 
Emr 

5 RA 

APi 

This joins A.S.4. xii. p. 359, No. 2, giving total breadth of +3% 
(inscribed face is °28 broad}, Putting the two together we get 


ak = 


Bola)f-y|(0p. pixar 
tiapse- 


rue 
tri watpera{uov) 
5 bite de nN uv) “AAwaa- 


Spi[G)ja apye 
op 7) )r Leer 
Ne elorapop 
io }rar( pi )[Sep - - - 
This confirms the meget reading of the previously published 


fragment, but beyond) explaining the doubtful letters 3pi In the first two 
lines gives us no fresh information, E 


45° (2698). Fragment of grey-marble, complete on |, with, cutting 
for sickleon . “19% 18x ‘o75. Found in masonry south of temple, 

TPN 

KHpPOPRg 

NEIKAA: 
ZHPA 

PiINM 

Vy 


This joins 4.5.4. sil. p, 379, Nol 45. We thus get the following; 
~> [exéap 

Boarep pat |e )xayer 
Topdr (ar )e ecri ae- 
tplole( dum) Map, Acp, Ne- 

§ endopar Pideonié 
Heenalp) Ka 
onpa Nee 


fet eed aw] 


100 A. M, WoopwWwarpD 


This. gives us very little fresh information, except that the winner was 
successful in all three contests: «ai «e\éar is a safe restoration, as there is 
no xal connecting «<acocypalra|piw with plmay)], There is no doubt that 
the Eponymus is Nicephorus, son of Philonidas, although the absence of 
rot is striking. 


Go* (2622+2519). Gable-topped stele of rose autre, with rivet-mark 
from sickle, Ze. there was no cutting for the blade. This joins 2.5.4. xiii. 
p. 187, No. Go. *21x%°22« 06, Letters ‘or; high. The upper half is the 
new. fragment. 


‘Op- 
Gia, 

‘Hart Aaeee- 

ros Tot ( Adcemrag) 

Anjan “Ap 

Peoria Dy- 

woe patos 

fiag Ayub 

RXeariipou 

waloer) vixiac jag to 

wai yor 

10 weXodaw pl pe )[i}- 
ytGopevol s) 
‘Aprépeti 


Pou 





It will be seen that the restoration "AAdwalfo|rjoz “Ayidy eA, BSA. 
lec. at, is wrong: there can be no doubt that the ; at the beginning of 
line 6 is the bottom of ¥ not of 7, ‘Aw@éetios is the Greek form of the 
Roman semen Antistius. The name of Damion's father was, in full, 
Pacog (7) 'Avbéeriag Pidonpdrys. 


LAQONEA. SPARTA. 10! 


Lacon son of Lacon is no doubt the man whose second patronomate 
is mentioned in CAG. 0347, and who appears as vice-gerent for his 
father in #.S.4. xii. p. 971, No. 31. His present tenure of the office is 
probably a distinct occasion from cither of these: (a) he iz not, asin the 
former case, described as warpovéuey ro A’; (b) if he were only deputy 
Patronomus here, he would be described as he is in the iatter inscription, 
The date of this inscription would fail about the middle of the first century 
AD, for Lacon the younger was born probably not later than about 39 4.0),, 
and perhaps as much as twenty years before that date: the earlier date 
is more likely, seeing that he had a brother, who was married by 53 AD. 
(sec B.S_A. xii. p. 372, note +). Nothing is known of the other persons 
mentioned here. “Av@ioriog PiXoxpittns is not found cleewhere at 
Sparta, though he may be brother or son of ‘Av@ertia, whose 
tombstone is in the Sparta Museum: (5.470. 255). 

The engraver had no room for ‘Op@la at the bottom of the stone, and as 
the photograph shows, had to crowd it in to the upper right-hand comer. 


48* (2137 @4+44-2160). Upper part of plain gable-topped stele 
of grey marble, of which AS... xii, p. 380, No. 48 is the rivht-hand end. 
An uninseribed fragment (2160) joins this below, and contains part. of 
five cuttings for sickles, “33x "49x06, Letters “o1 high. 


ENpoEIAITASAP =I Noe 
NIKAN ANE SHKE 
ENLYNOAOIENA, O4*N 
FAHINHOPHNPANEPA 





Fopteiae tad ‘Apfy lEcwtres 
vik MPETTKE, 

‘Ew otwadoug tras Sore 
wah hopip pavepd. 


102 A. M, WoonDWwaRD 


The orthography of this inscription distinguishes it from the others in 
the series: the use of the digenema and of the Intervocalic h for ¢ suggests 

an early date, perhaps in the fourth century, or early in the third + the 
shapes of » and w= scem to confirm this view, but the almost horizontal 
upper and lower strokes of the «warn ua not to date it too early. 
The spelling. of hopy»=dpay is a typical Laconian use; we find it also in 
the speech of the Laconians in Aristophanes, Lysistrata |. 1077, “Aveonee 
is interesting as showing an early example in actual use of the & Jor 8, 
which was so frequently imitated in the archaizing inscriptions of the 
second century A.0.! 

Arexippus isnot found elsewhere at Sparta: we see fromthe number 
af sickles that he wort at ieast five victories, but we cannot tell in what 
contests they were gained: ovrddore waibGy may be taken as meaning "in 
the boys’ contests, or simply ‘in the places where the boys gather together’ 
fat the festival of Orthia, | 


20° (2163 4). Fragment of rosso antic’, complete on L Joins BS A. 
xii. p: 363, No,.20, 


wT Ww (o)r@ [«)(a oer eri r- 
ATPON arpordgou AeFi- 
MAX payou pmedray TO- 
iTA (w) rig eapreplay diy Mi- 
56s AC 5 (wha 'Opbeia. 


This shows the correctness of the restoration of the previously 
published fragment, with the exception that we must read rag for Thy 
in L 4. Also we see that it was complete on the right, though this 
was not previously mentioned, ["AAxa)(o)r@ seems a certain restoration, 
but even now we have no exact e«vidence for the dating of the 
inscription, 


ig * (21624 2573+2573 0). Three fragments of bluish marble, of which 
2573 joins 2162 (which was published in 4.5.4. xii, p. 367, Na. 19) 25734 


| For inetunees of this we in lewcriprions aid in Iiterature, particularly im ihe /yedrirata, sce 
Mester, Derr und Achagr, i. pp. 24 fall, 
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certainly belongs to the same inscription, near the bottom, but there ts a 
great deal missing. 2573 measures 19-* 505. 25734, COx'T7- 


(257342162) IATHE< ? Kanha | pjarie (Kak\sxpdrous) 
rnoy éxi ? Avei}im)jrov 
fo573q@) -sr -[peeneas 73] 
AIKUN wrati Jee! ow) [we- 
)AN hejtaw - - 
‘Apréaliers) ['Opeete. 


Exact restoration is impossible, though from the first twa fragments 
We may sec that some name like Kadexpatys stood in |. 4; this contains 
about the nttmber of letters we should expect from the fact that the apex 
of the pediment of the stele comes immediately over the pg: it can therefore 
hardly have been a longer name, and might have been one letter shorter, 
such as [acie}p)drgs. Kaddsepdrgy is, however, a common Spartan 
name. and a man of this name, whose father also bore it, is known from 
several inscriptions’: further, he seems to have lived in the Hadrianic 
period, which would suit the date of Averreros, if we restore his name as 
Eponymus in L 2. We know that there were two Eponymi of this name 
in Hadrian's reign (2.5.4. xiii. p. 205). 


Other Inscriptions from the Sanctuary of A rtemis Orthia 


The following inscriptions are these which do not belong to the series 
relating to victories In the masixos dyow: they include an inseribed marble 
bench and the remains of a few statue-bases, of which unfortunately only 
one is complete. 


1 (2656). Marble bench to hold three persons: the left-hand seat, as 
the photograph shows, Is almost entirely missing, but the rest is complete. 
The three back-panels are inscribed. Present length 1155; height of 
back ‘4g; middle pane! -335 wide, right-hand panel “36 wide, Letters 
018 high. Found in the substructure of the Koman circus on the S.E. side, 


1 OG, fag, Sa. wok ape. 


1og A. M. Woopwakn 





= (aries LorEiadas Apixpdreos Law je! Oyen 
" | Yeporrevoas Tpls ‘Opbeiay, 
we be eel mee Sus pevope- 
woe if ward To EF HF) 
em Reducpareas 
wai Tipo tpl d \ raw), 


‘ih 


Beyond the fact that the first line contains the remains of the genitive 
singular of some name ending in -atiéa¢ we cannot tell what the left-hand 
panel hail inscribed on it. Soixiadas, who dedicated this bench, is not 
known for certain elsewhere, but considering the rarity of the name we may 
very plausibly identify him with the father of Srpdrimo¢ Sackidéa in’ SWC. 
206, 1, 33, and perhaps also with the Sofiidéeas who appears in Le Bas- 
Foucatt (65,1, 2s Eponymus. His date-is uncertain, and the lettering, 
which is tieat and free from any peciiliarities or affectations, does not help ue 
much towards adate, [ could hardly be earlier than the middle of the first 
century Buc, and Soixiadas, if we identify him with the other persons of 
the same niame, could not have lived later than joo Ap. He was three 
times per anid on two suceessiye occasions mpecSus (sc. -yepowcias), 
though it is hard to say whetiter thia means that he held office five times 
altogether or only three. The verb syeporretia is also found at Sparta in 
CG. 1261. The name Callicrates is common, and there seem to have 
beet two and perhaps three Patronomi of this name, but it is uncertain 
which one fs in question here; Timostratua, however, is nat kiiown before 
at Sparta. Another ferme ante quem for this inscription is furnished by 
the shape of the seat, for it presumably cannot belong structurally to the 
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Roman circus, being straight and not on a curve; so we may conclude that 
it was provided for distinguished spectators of the oasbixds aqyor before the 
circus was built, and this would be consistent with, the fact of its being 
found low down in the substrecture. 


2 (2636).. Block of greyish marble, complete on right and below, 
broken on left; probably nothing is missing from. above. “43% 2OX “10. 
Letters 03 high. Found in the masonry of the X. side of the Roman 


Building. 
NIEAEY Za\iv)i édeve 
PIOLAN He |pion Av- 
“INO! Tete | (iad 
HPI Sart jit. 


The ordinary form of dedication to Antoninus Pius, of whiel) (here are 
qumercus examples in the Museum already (S\AF.C. Introd, p. 24). 


+ (2637) Slab of grey marble broken into four pieces, of which the 
right-hand half bears a rough relief representing a bearded man: he stands 
en face and wears a short cjtfon and top-boots; the remainder of the slab is 
inactibed, “24x 27e035, Letters roughly cut, -o7§—0375 high. Found 
in ‘east region of Roman Building. 


BEOKAH Peary) 
GEOKAL Geoxd«)- 
v¥¢ (o jue 
XAIPE yaipe 
5 ETHBIG 3 try Bia- 
CAE KS afaly xe. 


Theseles is not known-elsewhere: it is not likely that he-ts to be 
identified with the Eponymus Publius Memmius Theoeles In No. 71 above, 
as he died at the age of twenty-six, whet he could hardly have begun a 
civic career: af course he might be this man’s son, but it ts quite uncertain. 
The poor-style of the relief does not warrant a date belere 150 A.p. 


4 (2638), Fragment of rosse antico with plain enised moulding above. 
“7x 1Ox ogo. Letters of high. Found abd. 


Toe - ~ ~ (ar)os 
=MQ éy mak }(€ jueol a): 


There can be littie:doubt that the above is the correct restoration. 


Lob A. M. WoopwaAkrp 


The stone is damaged to the right of the mand BEObably | is lost. For 
zimilar plain but noble epitaphs cf SC Introd. p. 25. The date of this 
is roughly, on the evidence of the m7? and €, the third of early second 
century ac. Any of the countless names ending in -srmos Or some name 
like Sdsropres are possible restorations. 

5 (2305, 2431, 2506, 26404, §). Five fragments of a large statue- 
base of greyish marble, of which two were found in t906 and the rest in 
1908 in the substructure of the eastern side of the Roman circus. The 
largest (2640.4) measures “88%'55xat least “50, and is complete on r.: 
2640) is complete above and on |. fora few cmm. only. 2305 joins 26404 
at the bottom right-hand corner, and 2491 Joina 26g0@ below, and js 
complete on | 2595 has no joining surface, but is clearly part of |. 1, lor tts 
surface shows the same beginning of the curve from the plain surface of 
the inseription up to the moulding above, as we sce in 2hyoé. Letters 


33 high. 
OIENTIC J 
WIAOM: ~~ = DA 
\EINIT ITA. 
AZ JNITOM. 
TTPA} ‘ eee 


XAY* 
Mipsoave 
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OF er rlolfijies ALeparewory wrporais'] 


(aeXopl a lfylim |. . ses of8) = = 
la} Aveierfas ,..--- 2 ei sae. ... [ror] 


ifs o'fAoywrart iow Tow, (M)fenptor] 
[parladdal(e) ror wai Apusire)| Aca] 
Aa! u\[dpovs] dpreterokerentiy, 
fewepeayr iy ie ays Ceow Apendp- 
[ryote war polvopias To TETapTor, 
[wal over kai] rpaTor TH FavTOH 
10) [warporops|(a) cord arta THY 
[éripéhiaw ry] (feo ld) Aveovpyou 
[warporopiag xa) roy a(peles- 
[ta ure Te THY AaurploTaTAs Bov- 
[Any wal Tou iepwrare)(v Ayjpou) 


‘a 


‘Fortunately we have an almost exact duplicate of this: inscription, 
except for the first three lines, in C/G. $341: we are thut enabled to 
restore not only the original breadth of the mscription, as L have done in 
my squeeze, but all the contents as faras they go. There are still some 
gaps in I. 2 and 3, but I think we may claim. to have recovered their 
general purport, The restoration of | t was based on the word (@>rAou(a)- 
fy Kor), which seems certain in La, They seem to have been trainers of 
competitors for games; they are not mentioned elsewhere in Spartan 
inseriptions, but are well known in the Attic Ephebe-Inecriptions,’ where 
they occur quite fifty times. On this ground we might well expect some 
allusion to games in £ a, and the word @guariaois just fills the space 


Vin AE Wl Nee 458 (where the MeAeud ye is called deroudyys), 465, 466, 467 (= Dien. 
Syil? 522 ),.408, go), 470, 471. 478, #50. ln 4G, jl, alent forty iliffcrent inviatiere. For the 
Frtiiution in ether Cyeek towan sre Af A, xi. (1896), pe 173. Not (= Dittonb. SpiZ? 935), at 
Eretria: ZC, iW. (i880), pp. cro foll, (= Thien, Sy §2y), at Toon See aluo Dumont, 
Esai mer PE pe Attigne, pp. 165, 185 foll., For dwkqudgor ae « contestant dm latile, see 
references we Plato, cillected by Dunont, Jar, lt Vn the fill aod fourth centuries Les Mparta did 
not approve of dwAdpayie (Plato, Lackey, 18 yn, where the pleasant Wory of Stewlann’ unfortunate 
appearance with hit Bapotpérarce ia todil ey Leches) | but we do nt hkheaow whether the evercites by 
which the deAaudyer was Instrector were Exactly of the came jype io the second contury a.D., to 
which ont imecriprion belongs, aa they were five centuries or =o earlier. 

For dricuexie a6 4 onto see Titenb: 74.4%, 335, 1 Ba (at Seatoa); the object of the 
Agplowaches, al any rate wher he appeared in Reng, seem to have heer 16 poke his opponent's 
eye out, if weomay believe Martial {iii gg) ‘ Hoplomachuy pane es) fneres ophthalmices ante | 


ros A. M. Woopnwarn 


between of €v rfolif¢) and ayaa, if we adopt this for the end of the first 
line, Itis made certain by the identification of the fragment 2596, which 
gives us part of a sigma and @¢)- -: its place in the line is beyond doubt, 
when we see that it contains in 1.2 o and an apex of another letter, 
probably fora, which seem to be the termination. of the word émAepayxor ; 
the « would naturally come almost exactly under the @ in the line above, as 
they are the ninth letters of their respective lines: That @eparixai dydives 
were held at Sparta is known already from an inscription (8,5.4. xii. p. 466, 
No, 19); they were contests in which a monrey-prize and not merely a 
wreath was offered, as we know on the authority of Pollux 

In |, 3. the pestoration [4](X)eterz[ar] seems safe, especially in the light 
of omAouayor in the previous line: the aXefrtys, unless the word had 
entirely lost its old sense of ‘anointer,’ was’ probably the trainer who 
looked after the physical condition of the athletes as opposed to their 
special practising, which was no doubt in the hands of experts like the 
orkopayor. Thus probably the ademrrys did notas a rule rank so high as 
the vanous ‘specialists’ ‘The restoration of ll. 4-11 is beyond doubt, and 
gives us on an average 23 letters to the line: it need not surprise us te find 
24 in the restored first line, as the inscription is not of course areryndap, 
nor are the lines of exactly the same length: the remains of L 3 between 
[aM jetors[at) and [rov) which may be restored from CuLG. 1341 are quite 
uncertain, but the first letter.seems to be plainly o, followed by erae, and 
the division of the words suggested in the transcript seems the only 
possible one. Publius Memmius Pratolaus, quiet Aristocles, Damaris f. is 
well known in Spartan inscriptions ; we find him, besides, in the inscription 
in his honour already mentioned (CLG, 1340), fa. 1342, BSA, xii 
p. 184, No. 53 (where also he is deputy-patronomus for Lycurgus™ 
and infra No, 6 His family-tree fa reconstructed by J; M. Paton 
(fransnetions of the American Pihslol, Assoc, 1895, p. 34), and is re 
published below, with a few additions (see stentmma facing p, 123). 

Li. 7,8. The restoration is certain, in the light of the sickle-inscription 


' Cuomariiim, ti 153: we bod on allusion to guch gumes le Athens in JOG. HL 128 L 30. 

* This new wnecription proves that roy emgrestion that Fee was a Grecired form of Seiue Is 
clearly wrong > there was indeed no parallel for Hy ee it seems to have always heen writen Stun 
(CAG. adi, 2204, 2520, oss, $952,466), Tt la, of couree, an eammple of the arrlunisdiege 
ie of # for @: we May note that i eocun in ene of the perics wf sickle-inscriptions, where sch 
orchsiume ate tife, whereny int all the other Geies of the tenum of the ame ilice we hare Boot 
i vm. 
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No. $§ above, where Ti. Claud. Brasidas is ¢w:seXoievas of the patro- 
nomate of Geos; Avxovpyos: Fourmont’s faulty copy of the similar phrase 
in C/G, 1341 was taken by Boeckh as reading (Trimeyri Geol Auxotpyav, 
watpovepor taé. This involved the existence of an office whose holder 
was called ¢wmedytps Peot Aveotpyou, and also the supposition that 
Pratolaus was Patronomus four times, By our present inscription we see 
that he was ewineharis not of the divine Lycurgus, but of the patronomate 
of the divine Lycurgus, Further evidence for this arrangement is cited 
below (p, 115), ancl we Shall see that we are now enabled to restore 
correctly the corresponding passage in C./.G. 1341. 

The remainder of the restoration seems to (nvolve no particular 
difficulty, and will be-seen to fit the vacant space satisfactorily: 1. 12 is 
perhaps doubtful, as [eaji, which alone seems to fit the gap after 
[warpovopias) seems redundant, if we suppose the inscription to ened 
at the word é:juev. But this is not-at all certain, and if there was a 
long sentence after dyjuev explaining for what purpose he was elected by 
the ‘most distinguished council and most sacred people, «ai would be 
necessary as a conjunction, Here, unfortunately, CLLG. 1341 gives us no 
help, Pratolaus can only have combined his own patronomate with the 
‘¢rmecert of the patronomate of the divine Lycurgus, if he himself had 
held the warpovomla earlier, This supposition is made certain, for we- 
have, by a fortunate coincidence, the list of his six colleagues in this office 
in the inscription printed below (No. 6). 


6 (2650). Large base of greyish marble with cuttings to receive a 
statuc in Uppersuriace, 1'85™%-565x-50. Letters °03—‘042 high, not very 
regularly cut, Found lying loose in substructure of Roman circus south- 
east of temple. (For inscription see next page ) 

These six names are evidently those of the colleagues of Pratolnus in 
his patronomate in which he was Eponymius and not merely ¢arimedyrys for 
the divine Lycurgus, The only man who is known elsewhere fs the first of 
these: Niuendipos Pcdwwida is found also in B.C. ix: 515, No. 6, and 
BSA, xii, p.379, No. 45 (cf. above, p..o9 of the present vol. for a further 
fragment of the same stone): he is also found in C./.G, 1379, where he is 
aiawieg dyoparéuor, alawiog yupvaciapyos, as in B.CLH,, loc. cit, We may, 
if we like, infer from this that at the date of the erection of our present 
inscription he had not yet received the latter title, but the point Is 


rio A. M. Woonwarnp 





MAPKOXAY PHAIOXEYITOPe 
APMOZXTOY-MAPK OS AYPH 
ae ee 
“ACK O2AY PHAIOY OIAO 
riAO> 1 TANOHPAY OAY™ 
TTOY-MAP-AYP-S OF IKPATHY 
LOXIKPATOYETONASIOAO 
| QTATONTIATPONOMONTION 
MEMTTPATOAAONTONKAIAPI-E 
KA EAAAMAPOYSAPI> TOM OAEI 
TEY THNAIATE THNTIEPITAAYKer 
TAEOHTIPOX TALIANKAIT HN 
TIEPAYTOY ZEYNOIAN * 


ha 


‘OV cvrapyorres 


5 liowos AuprAaag 


Neen hopoe Pokwrita 
dikoanirap «al di \cratpes 
adores ayoparopos, 
Mapeoe AtipyAros Edtrropoe 
“Apportov, Mapeo¢g Aipy- 
Arot Wovwrot Aavedati, 


Mapwor AvpyAioe hiko- 


Oo ««parny EAwiiwou, Mapane 


Avpiisog Tapfijpas OAdu- 
mov, Map. Atip, Seoixparne 
Sworepeton Tor ufioAa- 


ywraroe matporomor Hier, 


15 Mew Uparddaor ror wal 'Apiaro- 


c\ea Aaquapovs apieroro\ei- 
Tevryyy are Thy wepl va Aviotip- 
ya oy wpurraciay «al THe 


rep Avtods ely, 
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unimportant. It is interesting to note that he ts Eponymus in the sickte- 
inscription just quoted, so that also is nearly contemporary with the present 
stone: None of the other men-are known; indeed, some of the names-are 
not previously known at Sparta, suchas “Apyoorys, Aovacs-and "OXuparos. 
The phrase wporresia weal ta Aveovpyie Ey is found also in C..G. 1342, 
another honorary inscription to the same Pratolaus (a discussion of 
Its meaning will be found below). 


* (24855) Five fraginents ofa large limestone base, of which three 
aré inscribed; found in Roman masonry north-east of arena. Much 
damaged by burning as well as by breakage. Max. height, 44; max. 
breadth -32 > thickness at least''1g@: Letters “oz high. 


ATIO ‘A sol Ace] 
AYP Avp. . (a) =- 
=Y¥ Ji-<--= 
Kis atid) ==» 

7 F 2 5 (#),m--+- 
T" Thee = 
F- = 


Sense quite irrecoverable: the frst line can hardly have been 
anything but "A woXus, and in |,-2 we have Ad. [Mapeoy being omitted) 
followed by the beginning of a name: the break in the stone makes [t impos- 
sible to say whether the name beoan with HE, or possibly My Ej the space 
See the vertical strokes. scems too great for the former, whereas. there 

is quite room for the second stroke of fT to be lost where the stone is 
broken; in-l. 4 we have perhaps the end of some such name as Merad«i8as, 
Date probably late in second century Ab, The material, a rough reddish- 
@rey limestone, is not often found in use for inscriptions at Sparta. 


8 2375), [wo adjoining fragments of the tim of a large marble bow! 
Oot weaippart por, of which the original diameter was probably a metre or 
more; Letters 035 high, mmning from right to left, Surface rmther 
gcratched in places’ Found built into masonry of Roman circus on 
forth side. 


vivE TAASICIOW IO 2= = of jon Sty wai (ri) = - 
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[t is not quite certain that the third letter from the right is «4, owing 
to scratehes on the stone: Hf the inscription were not retrograde one 
might think it was A with a scratch on the stone above it to the left, but 
as it is, digamma i3 impossible with the short stroke on the left side and 
fot on the right) #o (+) seems probably correct. The inscription may 
have some allusion to the procedure at the sacrifice to the goddess, in 
which case the word=efve, and the instructions on the tim would ron 
somehow thus; ‘fill (or sprinkle) twice with wine and with the - -?* 
This cannot be regarded as more than a tentative conjecture. From the 
letter foems we should date it earlier than the fifth century. 


The Patronemate of the Divine Lycnrgus: 


The discovery of the inscriptions published above (Nos, $5 and 5) 
give us for the first time definite information of an interesting, but still 
obscure, episode in the history of the administration of Imperial. Sparta, 
namely the election of the divine (@eds) Lycurgis to the post of the 
eponymous patronomate. The former inscription 1 worth quoting again, 
as it is the clearest recorded instance Of this occurrence, ‘Ayal® rityy.. | 
llowanp Méy(u) | Swapridtixop | Aaudpows) Bowzop || pixxeyedoue | vow 
eri warpolvoum Yeo Avialol(ijpye ro ia, | (é)rilaleAwpera rap | rarporoplap 
Ti, Kaa. | Baldo) ya Rpariéa | vexdap xaronpatopy | waar xedolaw 
‘Apréits “Dptéa avéoy || wes, From. this we see that Lycurgus was elected 
at least eleven times to this post,and that, not unnaturally, it was necessary 
to elect a mortal yice-gerent, This, It will be seen, is the normal formula 
found in inseriptions fram the waidrcég dyoy at the Sanctuary of Orthia 
and cisewhere witich relate to the tenure of the patronomate by Lycurgus, 
We may how without hesitation restore No, 53 of the same series 
(BSA. xiii, pp. 184) ot these lines: él malrpodaw crew Avucaipye | [ra |, 
érimeXounire tap rarpor|(opiap] (0.9 Mew. Tplaro\}[dw), er The 
letters ro 6 are restored from the inscription found this year (No, 5), which 
it in hotiour of the very P. Memmius Pratolaus himself who appears here 
as emripedooperns of the patronomate, and will be discussed below. We must 
first consider two more inscriptions, of which one certainly, and the other 
probably, belongs also to this class, which are dated by one of the years of 
the patronomate of Lycurgus. The first isa fragment, now entirely lost, 
which was copied first by Ross, before the fire which destroyed most of the 
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contents of the Sparta Museum in t842.' It is iusually transeribed as 
fallows: “Ayafet Tihyfes]! Nixy NeoferojAcerm[e.)| "Earl marpord pov) 
Gechiteey | rol ro €', éripehoupevon || watporo(aov) M_ Adp, ‘AdaroBevoul s] J 
voll EveXorlerov spoorat[ov rol kes, Sideou 66 M. Abp." Pol idoy] | (rei) - - = 
But in IL 3 and 4 the phrase for expressing the date is unusual, in that it 
gives us tow alter the presumable name.of the Eponymus, but before the 
phrase rae, signifying that the office was held for the Glth time Another 
but a minor objection is the presence of the name Theolycus, which seems 
to be used) nowhere in Greek literature or inscriptions; and in the third 
place we may note that there is no other evidence for an ¢eiednrdy of the 
Eponymus, if that is the sende here, the formula being always éri 
Tatporowoy Tob Geivos, TaTpOVeMOLYTOE ée f UIrép ATOPY Tov ceinos, 1 aA Geputy is 
referred to: nor, if we suppose him to be an éripedyrye of the odaipeie, 
have we any certain parallel. But « simple alteration disposes of every 
difficulty: the stone was supposed by Ross to read:ill, 3-5) 


ENINATPOR@EDAYKO!/!' 
TOYTOEENIMEAOYMENOY 
NATPONMAYPAAKIZGENO))/ 


bearing in; mind the fact that there is at least one letter missing at the 
right-hand end of every line on the stane, except possibly L 4. the following: 
simple correction. gives what | believe to be the original and only possible 
reading : 
| ENINATPORGEGAYKOYP 
FOYTOEENIMEAGYMENOY 
ATA. 


Very likely the real reading in |. 4 ad jin. was GTHE, but this is hardly 
worth restoring, as it makes the line rather longer than the others; ‘it 
would, however, bring still closer the fesemblanee of this inscription to: 
the other two quoted, where we have drijekoptrw Tap waypovonlap in ench 
‘cose, §= Here we may notice the absence of archaistic usages, and the 


 Publehed Wey hum in ofrckeed anfritas, th p. A5q, Woy st, 

* Spe Foucart's note in Le Biss Foust) 1 160, Ne 80, which describes hijo ileniificstion uf 
w copy of ihe only earviving figment of this stone made hy Le Bae mm 18g4 after the fre. Th io 
Tepabliehed by Tolow part of a mpenperr trecrtption (it. Lae. pig, Ne. @), and, in fresindic, bp 
‘Dresepl-Miliehbuifier, aed, Afi A (n8zz), p. 384, Ne soa 
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contraction NATPON for warporouias in |. 5,a8 well as for ratpovoyoy in 
1.3. The corrections involved are (7) @ for 0; such a monogram being 
frequent in Spartan inscriptions of the late second century A.D. to which 
we may provisionally date this, and the more likely to occur where we 
have such orthographical peculiarities as %; (4) YP supplied at the end of 
|, 3,-and fc) T for 7 atthe beginning of 1.4. Hf we adopt rp¢ for the end 
of this line we should suppose cither that the reading was @ THE, for which 
Ross read OY, the HE having vanished, or that possibly there was some 
liguture employed such as HE, to avoid giving us an exceptionally long 
line, but it is not necessary to postulate exact identity of formula with the 
other two. stones, This inscription, then, relates to the victory in the 
ball-game in the $th year of the patronomate of Lycurgus, and so far 
we have evidence of the ath, 5th, and rth years of bis tenure of this 
office. 

A less certain piece of evidence is furnished by the fragmentary 
inscription <€./.Gr, 1362,of which the sense Is very hard to restore; as neither 
are we certain that Fuurmont’s-copy is right in every detail, nor can we tell 
how much is missing. It is apparently a statue-base erected to some 
Spartan eltizen named Mapwrog AtpiAsoy KXedpelro¢] ‘Terpoxddo[g], and in 
ll. 6-8, which are complete on the left, if the copy is trustworthy, we have 


MOYSEOYAYKOYP 
XOl. AYPHPAKAEIA 
CTOCABIAEFON 


It is tempting to restore here [¢ri crarpore]|pou Geat Auxotpiyou of 
eivap)|yot, The remainder of the lower part of the inscitiption consists 
of names only, and evidently, if the restoration in Il @ and 7 is correct, 
there is no mention of an dériuednris of the patronomate of Lycurgus ; 
but this would not be necessary, as the inscription Is not definitely dated 
by the year in which Lycurgus was Eponymus; it only happena to 
mention incidentally that he was Eponymus, in recording the names of 
Clearetus’ colleagues in that year. [f then we are right in supposing that 
this contains an allusion to his patronomate, ¢an we say which year of his 
tenure ts alluded to? Unfortunately there is no evidence whatsoever: we 
do not know what office Clearetus and his colleagues held, and we can 
only say that a possible restoration of the names in Il. 7 and & seems te 
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point to there having been room on the stone for three or four letters 
indicating the year; for if we réstore thus [ef éi warperd)iyen Peo 
Aurovp[you...uvap)]|yor Aup. “Apaxdeié[as, Adp, Evédms||aray, “ABs 
(Preyor ...we find that we get lines of ‘almost identical length, and 
remembering. that "Hp is written in ligature we find we have twenty-lour 
letters in |, G and twenty-five in |..7, This leaves us room for three letters 
to indicate the year of Lycurgus’ tenure of office and may very well be 
correct, but what letter followed ré-we cannot at all tell, 

It is just possible, but not in my opinion likely, that the two inscrip- 
tions SAC. 265 and CG. t244 which give us fragmentary lists: of 
Ephors ¢wi Avxotpyov also relate to one of the times when ‘divine 
Lycurgus' was Eponymus; but we sec that (1) he is not called Gece, 
(2) none of the Ephors has the women and pracnomen Mapxog Atpy\ioe, 
which we rather expect-to find promitient Spartan citizens in possession of 
atthe time to which the other inscriptions of this class belong {see below), 
(3) Lyecurpus is not a rare name, and may have been borne by some 
Spartan citizen: thus it is not wise to class these two mscriptions with 
those that give definite cvidence of the ‘divine Lycurgus’ acting as 
Eponymus. 

There remain to be considered the inscriptions which relate to the 
(Tipescaa of his. patronomate, The most important of these ts: No, 5 
above which, though incomplete, enables us to clear up ‘some 
difficulties in the interpretation of C/G. 1341, of which it is in part a 
duplicate, En ll. q4-12 we have - - a&s(o)[Meyotar)iolw Thar, (Mfume) | 
HpalroAao|() tov «ai “Apia(ro\[«Xea| | Aaplapove) apterorokerevtyy, | 
[erqednr lin tHe Geod Avwovpl[you watpal(vjoplas ro téraprar, | |xal 
over xal) mpatoy tH davtoi | [watpovoui|a) cviyarra rie | [#riypeedlaw 
thy OLeo]d Avuxovpyou [rarpovouias wa}li)-~-. As the Pratolaus of this: 
inscription is clearly the same as in No, 53 quoted above, there can be 
‘litthe doubt that the expressian ‘¢riekatis of the patronomate of 
Lycurgus for the fourth time* means‘ éripeAqrys-of the fourth patrono- 
mate,’ and not that Pratolaus acted four times as dyipedXorig: his other. 
glory consists, as is pointed out in a note on this inscription, in haying on 
some previous occasion been Eponymus himself, and thus being the only 
ex-Eponymus who had acted as empedyrys in this connexion, The 
restoration is sufficiently certain to enable us to correct some points in 
CLG. 1341, a3 follows; 


1.2 
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Fotrnwoxr, BoEcki. A. M, W, 
L tz ~-- ENIMEAHTHNC! - == draped... - ~ - drimedqrip [Tis] 
13 -=- MATPONON - = = matporos[ ov] - = Sratpovel a )[iae] 
L tq -+-= MPMQTONH eS ~ Tparroy , 2. wparroe [rH éav~| 


L 1S TOYMATPONOMIAZTEYNAYAN | —swaTpovonias suvayan|sa| tal watporouia cuvdvrar[ ra]. 


It will be seen that the ‘text is now almost identical with that of the 
Hew inscription, the chief difference being in 1 16 where the former omits 
waTporomias, the genitive depending on €m:wedlay, which after all is not 
necessary to the sense. 

Pratolaus in this inseription can no longer be supposed, as BRoeckh 
thought, to have been Eponymius four times; but in what office he was 
supported by the stx colleagues who set up the base bearing Cir. 1341 in 
his honour we casinot tell, | 

This concludes the evidence for the fact that on at least eleven 
occasions the Spartan people nominated Geog Avesipyoy as Eponymus: 
why and when they did so is not so easy to say with great precision. We 
know that the Lycurgan récime was-in force at Sparta in Imperial times; 
Dio Cassius tells us that Nero on his visit to Achaia did not go to Sparta 
as he disapproved of the system in vogue there! It is needless ta repeat 
all the cpigraphical evidence for tts details, particularly in the matter of the 
organization of the Spartan boys? but we may allude bricHy to some 
inscriptions which mention the interpretation of the system, In CLG. 
1342, which is a-mutilated inscription tothe same Pratolaus whom we have 
In C./iG. 134i and the other inscriptions quoted above, he is honoured 
among other things, for his: zpooracia wept tA Aveotpyesa fy, a phrase 
repeated of him in No, 6 {p, tog above): in CG. 1350.8 man is honoured 
THs tv Taig warpiots Aveoupyeloy tbecil einpuxlas wal weGapyiag xapiy 
ibid, 1364) commemorates an dEipyytys tov Avwoupyeler, ie. an interpreter 
of the Lycurgan code; and a fragmentary inscription, Le Bas-Foucart 76, 
is restored by the latter with considerable probabillty as reading oi 
éba|eeadne [audi va Aveotpye|a cy, which seems to allude to professors 
of the theory and practice of the Lycurgan system in general. 

A. possible reason for this activity in expounding and upholding 

Pele. yr Sek weep Aswad pan repens oe frertiesy + tpeaupleti cite Srret, His own 

upbrinping wae sligularly un-Lycurgan in every way. 


Most of it is gallected: in Gilbert, Geraci Sacfallsrtiieer, pp, 29, 30; Englivh 
Trans) po 28, 
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the prevailing system at this particular time, which seems to fall, roughly 
speaking, in the last quarter of the second century A.D, may be found ina 
consideration of the position of Sparta at the time. During the first two 
centuries A.D, Sparta evidently was in a state of continually Increasing 
wealth and prosperity; more and more of her citizens obtained the Roman 
eiintas and felt themselves more Roman than Greek. They could no 
doubt afford to travel, and saw that in other states the education of the 
young was conducted on Jess antiquated lines than at Sparta. Again, as 
one of the conditions of the ideal Lycurgan system was the prevalence of 
‘strict communiam, there was, now that wealth was accumulating in private 
hands, Jess reason on the face of things for the common education and 
organization of the youth of Sparta, and no doubt this position was 
represented, from the point of view of personal comfort, by the boys to 
their parents. It is a very natural inference, then, that the conscrvative 
party among the citizens was alarmed at the growing distaste for the 
Lyctirgan rdgiee and instituted special officers to enforce the recognition of 
the old system; there would have been no need for the existence of an 
eEnyntis tev Aveoupyeiov in the good old days when ra Auxolpyea &y 
were regarded as the only possible éy at Sparta, and this will explain the 
need for the efforts of men like Pratolaus towards enforcing the old system 
and the honour in which he was held for that reason, 

But this ts far fram being a complete explanation of the patronomate 
of the divine Lycurgus. We know that the practice of nominating a 
tutelary god or hero to the eponymous office was by no means rare in 
Asia Minor: frequent instances are fonnd at [asos, as well as at Antandros, 
Priene, Miletus, and Magnesia® The explanation usually given is that the 
expenses incidental to the office sometimes debarred any private citizen 
from accepting it, and that consequently a local deity or hero wae elected, 
out of whose treasury the fonds were supplied. But in none of these cases 
have we any mention of the election of a. mortal vice-gerent, and this leads 


See A, Peart pine, tii, PV MG. fhe a2; AS. eh (RB). oor Aree eee Erdee 
grnporn, wi, (1509), p. 1563 Fabelciua in Aertin, Ada’, Sifpeegeter, 1594, po OOF, 
© These references ore given by Patwicios fe, lt The fullest Vint of references ie given in 
Kell aed) A. we Premesmtein, Mertidl wher efoe Noe i Lyoiien eal ater sidlichim Adalds, 
oh gm. (Wien, r908,] | For seme of these nance: I am aieo Indetted to Mc. Tillpand, whe 
bas Elrelly forwarded @comimemication of Prof, U. von Wilamuwits-Moellendorl on the maliject. 
The fatter ales euggesie that: eee in the inscription allude! to above (p. ro8, note 2) = od, and that 
wo should connect it with the athey imiances of a divine Eponymus in Ama Minor las T hail 
already dope, since this paper was weitier before | received Mr Tillpard’s letter. 
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me to think that the office at Sparta was not purely honorary, but that for 
the transaction of business in the assembly or elsewhere. it was necessary 
to have an active Eponymus, In spite of the wealth of Sparta at the 
time there were eleven or more occasions when Lycurgus. was elected, 
and evidently his treasury. must have been well filled to support the 
expense.’ It ia perhaps ‘worth noting that at Jasos the post of 
oreharydopos was held, apparently in the first century mc, by Apollo 
en no fewer than fourteen’ occasions, of which the: last nine fell within 
a period of about twenty years* | 

lf we sapgest then thar there were political reasoms, as well as 
economic, for appointing Lycurgus bo the patronomute, we shall prohably 
be nearer the mark. The necessity of clecting a vice-perent indicates 
that the Eponyoms was an important person and perhaps the most im- 
portant of his year, in public affairs;and may, though we Have no evidence 
cither way on this pomt, have had a considerable yoice in legislation + 
whether he also had a veto which he-might exercise with regard! to 
measures from the Sovke fs alec uncertain, but not impossible: If thia were 
a0, the Eponyimis could stop revolutionary proposals with regard to state 
organization and education, if he thought fit. And who could be a. sater 
Eponymus from the conservatives’ point of view than Lycureus himaell, 
presuming that his vice-gerent was a strong conservative? Perhaps then 
the pro-Lycurgan party took advantage of the nomination of thetr hero to 
the jatrondimate, and installed a staunch conservative to act as his ¢rape- 
snvis. We know that Pratolaus, who appears as dreads in the case 
of the fourth patronomate; and Ti, Cl. Brasidas, who fuifiis the same 
function in the case of the eleventh, both belong toa old Spartan (amilies ; 
itis true that they had possessed the efvifey Romana for two or three 
generations, but that did not prevent them from zealously upholding the 
old Lyeurgan system. [f sucha man represented the views of Lycurzus 
in public affairs, we can hardly suppose that the revolutionary party made 
much progress. 

That some such combination of purposes as this, underlay the election 
ef Lycurgus as Eponymus seems now tore than probable; that the act 
was successfyl js proved Indirectly by the: fact that some at least af the 

‘For the exit of Lycungm at Spaite ee Hormfoiid | 66] Stole vik: pp. 3005 iintanch, 
ELpenget, © ty where we read lapdeos qdy derer alive aol Mone) wu Demeter deceethe dy WG 7 


Soiled oe, Lyoungus: Paumnine i 1686. (Of Wide, Lat Aw, ip. 28 fol 
4 Fabricius, ap. (6. p. qos. 
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rites and \isages which are associated with the Lycurgan system in the 
education of the Spartan youth, namely the wasdemoe dyer and the 
flovging at the altar of Orthia, lasted on long after the period to which 
the events discussed in this note seem to belong. 

The date at which Lycurgus was Eponymus can be roughly fixed by 
prosopecraphical evidence: J have pointed out-above (p: 90, note 2) that 
Pratolaue, the évipeharis on the fourth occasion of his tenure, is almost 
certainly grandson of Publius Memmius Sidectas, the Eponymus in 
125 Ap. when Hadrian visited Sparta for the first time. ANowing three 
generations to.a century the date-of the activity of his grandson weld fall 
about the years:180-z00; he evidently lived ‘to a considerable age, for m 
an inscription relating to statics sct up to his son-in-law Pomponins 
Panthales Diogenes Alisteas (5.0./7, ix, (1885), p. 515), his grandchildren 
subsenbe to the expense as well as himself, which shows that he was still 
alive when they were more or léss grown up. The next point to settle’ js 
whether there was any Appreciable interval between the occasions on which 
Lycurcusa was Eponymus, and if 39, how jong it was. We know from the 
inscription relating to his fifth year in that office that the eripedytys was 
Marcus. Aarelins Alcisthencs, and the same man, followed, as In this 
inscription, by the title wpoarury: oAems © also appears as. sharing. the 
expense on the base recording the erection of statues to Aristeas just 
mentioned; _Alcisthenes then was living at the time when. these statues 
were set up, and thus clearly was taking part in pubiic life when Pratolaus 
was still alive. So farthen, we can see that the fourth and fifth patrono- 
mates of Lycurgus occurred: sufficiently close together to enable their 
respective éxyednral to be alive.at the same time; that they belonged to 
the sime generation we cannot say on the prevent evidence, But it ‘is 
instructive to eee from the prosopographica!l evidence relating to the 
évimednyriis of Lycurgus’ cleventh patronomate that he lived at.a time very 
little later than the erat of Publius Memmius Pratolaus, éripednriye of the 
fourth patronomate. From the stemma of Ti. Claudius Brasidas given: by 
J. M. Paton and reprinted below we sce:that he was a member of @ large 
and distinguished Spartan family; in No. $5 below we find that he had « 

bThe hitoxt wadwhe dyde fnscripthim ace not carlin than 2409 a0), (See albert}; the Hoggisg 
at (he atta? Lesped UN gesely chet en) Of the forth century at loon (Gf, oc, pe arp) 
” This shows clearly thay Le was ejooraras of the city of Sparta, not, as Fencen thoaght 


(te Baa-Foucrt, apfiratiow, po 100), We itht auyotNedeoku, “Lod (AS a je TZ) pain habe 
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brother named Ti. Claudiis Spartiaticus,a fact unknown before, who in 
turn had ason Ti, Claudius Aristoteles. Now from the inscription quoted. 
above (J.C, ix. p. $15) we see that Publius Memmius -Pratolaus inarried 
Claudia Longina, daughter of Aristoteles; presumably the father’s naine 
was “Ti, Claudius Aristoteles, and 1 think he may without hesitation be 
identified with the son of Ti. Claudius Spartiaticus, The wife of 
Pf, Memmius Pratolaus is thus grand-daughter of this Ti. Claudius Sparti- 
aticus and grand-niece of Ti. Claudins Brasidas, the érqeknri: for the 
eleventh patronomate of Lycurgus. But matters are somewhat compli- 
cated, when we find, a3 seems to have been the case, that the victorin the: 
waidied: dywr in this very inscription is a brother of the aforesaid 
P) Memmius lratolaus: his name is P, Memmius Spartiaticus, son of 
Damares (Aauapov being in all probability an error of the engraver's for 
Aapdpovs), The position we thus have is this: Spartiaticus is victor as 
mincxietopevos, re. at the age of ten, at least seven years /atvr thin his 
brother had acted as drieXyrijs for the fourth patranomate of Lycurgus., 
There is nothing: impossible in this, for he may well have been as much a= 
thirty years younger than his elder brother; if this was o, and if for the sake 
of argument, the patronamates of the divine Lycurgus are assumed to-have 
been in successive years, seven years before he was Eponymus for the eleventls 
time, in which year Spartiaticue won, Pratolaie would be about thirty-three ; 
and if we assiime that he acted as Fponymus before the series of Lycurgan 
patronomates began, he could not have been more than twenty-nine when he: 
did'so. He might indeed have been even younger, hut this ts unlikely - 
but the conclision seems to be that the years in which Lyeurgus was 
elected Epanymus, if pot actually successive, were extremely close together. 
There isino reason against the former view, and every yeur by which we 
lengthen the period between the fourth and the eleventh tenure of the 
office involves & correspondingly longer interval between the apes af the 
two brothers concerned it these tue inscriptions, for we have a roughly 
fixed poitit in the minimum age at which Pratolaus could hold hia 
important posts. Hut the emripeAyris m yet to be mentioned In the matter 
of dating the later inscription: the inference ems inevitable that he was 
avery old man on this occasion, for, us’! remarked above, he was great. 
uncle to Claudia Longina, the wife of Pratolaus, who in turn must have 
marred young as his pratdehdren were apparently prown up before he 
died; he waa in fact probably married before his younger brother won: in 
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the wasdixos wyov, and his wife must have been younger than himself, 
as her ¢reat-uncle was alive and indeed actually acted as érimedyrig: for 
the divine Lycurgus in that year But this solution alone suits the 
evidence from genealogy, and though it, may seem strange that Ti. Clanndius 
Brasidas acted as érigedyey¢ at least seven yeara later than his preat- 
nephew by marriage had held the same position, there seems no other way 
out of the difficulty. In any case he was probably younger than his 
‘brother TL CL Aristeteles, the father-in-law of Pratelaus; but even-so the 
disparity of age between the two démaeAqrad is very striking, Anuther 
possible explanation would be that the Brasidas here mentioned is a son of 
the Brasidas who was brother of Ti. Claudius Aristoteles, the father-in-law 
of Pratolaus; but this involves the invention of a personage for whose 
existence there is no real evidence, and { prefer the alternative view in 
spite of its difficulties But these difficulties become impossibilitiss if we 
suppose that even a very few years intervened between each occasion of the 
patronomate of Lycurgus, and the natural conclusion is that these events 
took place in successive years, The period into which they fall is settled. 
by the dlate of P. Memmius Pratelaus, and he, having a brother some thirty 
-years. younger, must have been born before his father P. Memmius Damares 
was much more than thirty years of age, perhaps a few years before he was 
thirty, Now Damures is found in CG. 1241 (SHC. 204 I) as Ephor at a 
date which seems to fal] soon after the reign of Hadrian, and probably 
before the middle of the second century :he cannot then have been bern 
much later than 220 An, and probably was born before then, a the 
eyhiornts is one of the more = lepngulney spertan. oa and aman was 


Aswan: bhi that #20 4.0) is the ere Gomsttite date for the | birth ot 
Dameres; 150 Ts: almost the latest possible date for the birth of his elder sen 
Pratolaus. But we saw also that he cannot have been more than thirty- 
five when he was érameArrys for the fourth patronomate of Lycurgus (when 
his younger brother would be three years old),and thus we are led te infer 
that the latest possille date for his tenure of this position is 185 Ap, aid 
that it can hardly have been before 17§: within these limits the later date 
ison the whole more likely to be correct. The conclusion we arrive iat fs 
that the patronomates cf the divine Lycurgua, which were held almost 
indubitably in successive years, began within a year or two nf fo Aw, and 
lasted till'at Jeast igo. This view, from which there seems no refuge 


a 
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involves one noteworthy result, namely that the colleagues of P, Memmius 
Pratolaus in his patronomate, which seems to belong to as 175, all 
received the women and prienomen Marcus Aurelius during the lifetine of 
the Emperor of that name. his shows that Spartan Inscriptions in which 
persons with the names of Marcus Aurvliue occur may very well belong to 
the second century, and that other evidence is necessary than the mere 
ereserice of such names before we-are to date them without hesitation to 
the reign of Caracalla, when the efter: Kemana and the adoption of these 
names became universal in the Roman world. 

[In drawing up the genealogical table of the families of which several 
members have been mentioned in these pages a few important facts have 
come to our knowledge since the first: publication, and these | think 
Warrant its ré-appearance bere, The facts are as fellows: (a) we now 
know that P. Menimius Sidectas, the Epomymius in p25 AD. is son of 
I) Memmins Deximachus, and thus brother of ?. Memmius Pratolaus (2): 
this was thought possible by Paton,’ on the evidence of # restoration of 
C.4G. 1290, but not at al) certain, Bat we now see from #.5.4_ iL. p. 462, 
No. 15 that this relationship is established.* (4) On the evidence of No. 85 
of the wardiads d-yaw inseriptions, discussed above, we have to add to the 
family of Sidectas a grandson tiamed FY. “Metmmitus. Spartiaticus, the 
younger brother of I. Memmius Pratolaus quiet Anstocles Damaris. f 


(a TL Claudia Brasidas the elder besides his sons Ti Claudius Pratolass, 


Ti, Claudius Brasidas, and Ti Claudius Harmoiiicus, hada son Ti, Clanditts 


‘Spartiaticus (p. 128, No. 55), known already (though not as the san of 


Ti. Claudius Brasidas) aa the father of Ti: Claudius Aristoteles and 
Ti. Claudius Exdamus (a) We may be alitost equally certain that Claudia. 
Loneina, who appears in /ACAL ix. p. $15 as wile of I’. Memmius Pratotaus, 
son of Damares, is the daughter of Tl, Claudius Aristoteles and grand- 
daughter of the aforesaid Ti, Claudius Spartiaticus, (¢) We may add to 
Paton’s table all thepenecalogy drawn. up by. Durrbach, of the descendants 
of FP. Memmius Pratolaus son of Damare,’ which seems to have ecaped 
Paton’s notice. Cf) Less important, but equally worthy of insertion on 
the ground of certainty, is the fact that 5. Pompeius Menophancs (son of 

' OL aa, | 34. 

© This fi poiitod. but by Mr. Tillyard in o note wat fy His esuea, jiowever, attitetos the 
dedication af CAG, 1340 to the eond of 1. Mommies [lesimmachus (1) intcad of thom of 


hie grandscas P. Memins Oexiarhion (2) Taton’s view la the latter, anil seem preferable 
* LCA foe ail, 
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S. Pompeius Theoxenus the elder) whose sister Pompeia Polla had a 
daughter who married Ti Claudius Pratolaus, and is thos connected by 
mariage. with the family of Ti. Claudius Brasidas, had @ son, 5- Pomipelus 
Aristoteles (see B.S:A. xiii; p..185, Noo57), We have -no other equally 
cettain connexion= to include in the enlaces though no doubt there sauce 
other members to add and other relationships to trace, had we more 
ustworthy evidence: In No. 77 of the wa:dsxoe yaw inscriptions | 
restore [Bpacidas "Apyori|eov, whose existence was conjectured by Paton. 
Memmius Longinus (€.4.G. 1359) is ne doubt connected with the family of 
P. Memmius Damares: he may. indeed bea brother of the well-known 
P. Méemmitis Pratolaus, son of Damares, but I omit him from the table, as 
we cannot be sure of the relationship. It is worthy of note that subsequent 
tliseoveries in these fields have mot led to the necessity of any corrections 
in Paton's stemmaht, so that any differences to be observed consist only of 
additions. ‘To distinguish the Litter fran the original, n4w connexions are 
indicated by a double line in thick type, and conjectures of Patan's, naw 
apparently verified, are indicated by a dotted line and a thick one side 
by side: there is only one case where this usage is eniployed, namely in 
the case of Brasidas. son of Harmonicus mentioned above. and this is not 
eritirely above stspiciort. 





{SoC RipTIONS FROM THE LATE-Romwas WaALts 





The following Inscriptions (Nos. 48-Go) were found as a result of 
excavation along the south face of the late-Roman wall (General Man 
EK 13: 6.19), which ‘surrounds the mediaeval 'kastro,” in places where the 
foundations had not been laid bare in the excavations of the two: previous 
years, 


48! (2594). Stele of white marble with moulded cornice above, built 
face upwards Into:cast wall of a tower projecting from the wall (close to 
shee xii. Bee Na a Dimensions 2°85 x97 4°18. Letters ‘ays heh 

bf hove echtel fram C/G. eggs Th Claudivd Ales cictns aut sacabhana os children 
of Th Cluwtiva Pratolme Mamecraihlit, on ihe -steength of -Alcaodriday sod Damocratiiay 
occurting chewhere (C7. 1y6q} a9 names held fy alierrite generetitne oh & (probably) pollsterst 
family, 


: See AS wl, PLO 
P The nubermg ie canted.on from 5,4. aii, pe 144 
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AY PKAAHME Atp. Kadsjue- 

P Or Al AS O “a "Avyablo- 
KAEOYSTY “"”" 
NAIKONO., 
MO» FI] IT TA Tpora(wov) Léx. Tow, 
TPORZERTT 
SORTA ene 


pO -tprbed aeyadab 
ai cteacory, 
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This is the first mention of the existence of yorareovouo at Sparta as 
a state-magistracy, They are not to be confused with the officials of the 
same name who are mentioned in S.17,C. 203, |. 10, a5 the latter apparently 
only held office on the particular occasions of the feast In honour of Helen 
and the Dieseuri, the privileged participators in which are enumerated in 
that inscription. Their duty no doubt was to marshal and. control the 
female population of Sparta on the occasion of the festival, The mention 
of the same officials in the famous Andania inscription’ leads one to 
suppose that in that case also they were not state-magistrates but only 
held office on the occasion of the festival. They occur in the former sense 
at Magnesia ad Maeandrum,? and at Gambreum near Pergamon’ Their 
institution at Athens is attributed to Demetrius of Phalerum.* —Aristotle® 
say? that specialization of officials is typical of well-reculated wealthy 
communities, and cites yira:eorouot as a case in point, without, however, 
quoting states where they were to be found, 

[tis hardly likely that they were in existence at Sparta much before 
the end of the second century A.D. to which date the frequent use of the 
names Mapwor Adpij\os would lead one to attribute this inscription; for 
it is hard to believe that only accident should prevent us having mention 
of such an office in one of the many inscriptions recording the. cursws 
henornmt of Spartan magistrates which belong to the first half of that 
century fag. SW.C, 204, CG. 1249, ete.) The only one of the persons 
mentioned here who is perhaps known elsewhere is the Eponymus, 5. 
Pompetus Theoxenus, whose name is found in (./.. 1369, followed by the 
same complimentary titles as he receives here; but ws there seem to have 
been a father and a sot of the same mame, we cannot be certain which is 
alluded to here, as probably the son inherited the complimentary titles. 
It is natural to attribute this inscription to the age of Caracalla, when the 
Roman citizenship was extended to the civilized world, and this view is 
supported by the fact that such a name as Apollonius, son of Zosimus, 
would be more likely to be borne by a man of humble origin than by a 
Spartan citizen of good family, as they are both names often borne: by 
shives and freemen. We have no clue, however, to enable us to fix the 
date exactly. 

1 Dittenh. Set" 655, W, 26, 27, 42, 1 fi. §53, |. 30 ® fivd, B74, |, 17, 
© See Gilbert, Gr. Stastra/rtAdmer, fi p. 337 (English Transl. p. 160, mote 3), 


* Poditicy, whi, (32a, L572 see Newman's note ad ,, which mentions their existence ales 
at Samesand Syracuse (Politic: ef Arivtatle, iv. po 567). 
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49 (261g) Fragment of whitish marble broken through and badly 
weathered, found in trench about (06 metres east of No. 48: complete on 
left and below and only a few cmm. missing on right. “sx g3>"rq. 
Letters 07 high. 


TA - - dpeFaly) 
AE wexa mpad |be- 
E44: =TO Eva) sim Je 3d 
ANAAQ: \TEL dard deol |) Terl jen] 
3 ESEMAC ETAS 5 o@e(rptiojs: raf) [Tei]- 
Mul EO TAS jiol w)[A}éo[s} rag [Buya]-? 
TROY MO Tede)=-- pe- 


I 
The restoration of Wl, Gand 7 is quite utcertain, though that suggested 
fills the space required. Two women of the name of Timosthenis are 
known at Sparta,’ but neither of them was daughter of Timocles, 


$0. (2615) Hase of whitish marble built lite foundations of wall 
tid. “Bp x47. Letters O35 high, with florid apiors. 


KAAAIKPATIAO! KadAusparice y- 
AGKPATIAADIAO Aoxparica ‘Ao 
KPATIAANKAAALKPA epavioay Ka uirpd - 
TOYE*TONTATE Tavs Tor Ture 
5 PAPYMNAEIAPXH 5 pa yunractapy))- 

SANTAKAITIATPO carra <a) TaTpo- 
NOMHEANTAAZI ropycarra daft. 
KS*IDEOADPOLTOED Kai Geddapoy Oeo- 

10) KALOYCTONTTEN 10 aM Gaus (ror wep- 
®EPON dépar. 


The family-tree is easy to reconstruct, as faras it goes: 
Callies 
Pliloctatidan Theocles 
Callicratia = Theedorws 


| See gunrabogical tible ef thelr family a dewcutanhs drawn up by J. ML Paton, rane 
fear ef the deriva Pied Asse. 1895, po agian abowe twiwa facing p. 144 : 
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Philocratidas appeara also as Eponymus in CuiG. 1248, but he-is 
dificult to date accurately, Callicrate: is a very cammot Name at Sparta: 
and the présent man cannot be identified for certain with any of the other 
bearers of the nate. Theedorus, son of Theocles,. also occurs in OULG. 
1254, Which: would seem to ix the date of this inscription to the middle of 
the second century An, The sign ) after Kaddcaparovs in |. 4 is probably 


‘an ornament: it might meaty that his father had the same mame, and 


Callicrates, son of Callicrates, is known as a magistrate at Sparta:in the 
second céntory (C/G. 1249), but the absence of rot, though not on- 
paralleled, renders this unlikely. 


31 (2616) Base of greyish marble, did to3%'57. Letters 03 
high. All the letters have been chiselled out except.a very few near the 
left-hand margin. 

us ‘—— 
ANA dB peias ? 
xA x(a) [euy. 

y(4)[pur seems a sale restoration, and apparently was the last word on 
the stone. A possible alternative’ to L 3 would be [rov davrjs] | dé)[pa 
apernt] | x4 )lpe 


sz (2617). ‘Base of greyish marbie: broken through, ébid) ~93%"51. 
Letters °055 high, with large apicey, 


ATIOALE “A: oatoAse 
KOYIBIOND| K. O6i Siow Pe- 
MOKAEAYI Nowe vi- 
ONNAZIEKAE ow Tlawiweke~ 

9 OYVETATE 5 (ote TH Te 
AAAABRAADE G\Aa waksne 
MOAITEYO wodsrevié- 
MENONEAIA (a )tvor xa) a 
POP ANOMOY"™ YOMVOLOUYTE 

lL? NIETAEKAI (GO wieres «al 
AIKAIQI APE dueaiwoe atpe- 


TAEX, PInf rae la lpuy, 
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The recipient of this honorary inscription would be styled in Latin 
Quintus Vibius Philoclés; he also appears in CAG. 1237 as Ephor, 
apparently ca. too. A.D. The present inscription was erected during his 
tenure of the office of ayoparouos, which usually was’ held before the 
ephorate, and would thus belong to a date slightly before 100 An. 


33 (2618), Base of whitish marble, ir. *79%*47. Letters ‘04 high, 
with large apres. 


HMEMMIOE Ho(mds05) Mésucos 
ENAPTIATIKOE Esaptidrixes 
ONHEIDOPON ‘Opneudhopor 
ONHEIPOPOY ‘Orqaubopow 

5 TONDIAONMNH 5. Fon fdr wri. 
MHEX APIN pays ype 


Publius Memmius Spartiaticus is probably to be identified with the 
victor in the Orthia inscription above, p, 89, No. 85, He is there 
described as son of Damares, and thus is a brother of Publius Memmits 
Pratolaus (Aristocles), who is honoured in) two inscriptions, No. 5 (2640) 
and 6 (2650) above. He is probably not the same as the Patronomus of 
CG. 1240-and 1249. Onesiphorus is not known elsewhere. 


s4 (2619), Block of grey marble with mouldings above and below, 
built in thra. <gy x66; Letters o%s5--24 high; roughly scratched. 
Henot [uA jmovas ? 
This may be a mason’s mark: the stone is complete, but the + 
inscription may have been continued on adjoining blocks in the building 
from which this was taken. 


55 (2620). Base of grey marble built in rd Icio x47. Letters, in 
|, 1, °06, elsewhere -03=035: high. 


See Toll, 5.40 Co Tutroduction, $7 18, 22, nnd No, 2047, for mn instance of thin fact. 
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HNOAIE "H wdNeg 
TONAZIOAOFQTATON ron dFtokoyorraron 
bAAOYIONAZKAHNIAAH" Pracuor Agckyruiéne 
TONKAIAAEZANAPONE ror «al "AXefavdpor 

~§ KAIEAPEATHEMAAMETEINIZ § Karcapea the Nadarereirys 
EYPIAEMAIAEIAETEKAIZ YM Supias wasdetay Te Kat oUp- 
MAZHEAPETHEENEKAE wien upetils fveca 
NPOTAEZAMENOYTOANA spoodeFaudvow ta aive- 


AMMATIBEAAY-ENAPTIATIK© Aaya Ti8. Kavidiov) Seapriatixoy 
i) TOYBPAZIAOVIEPEREGE 10 tot Bpagidow leptws Be- 


AEPQMHEAPXIEPENEAIS ay "Pons, apyieptue ble 
TONEEBAETONKAITON réy SeBacriy xai toe 
OELNNTPOFONQNAYTS Geiow wpoyover abTou 
APIETONOAEITEYTOY dpiarorokerevroi 

15 TOYDIAOYE 15 Tob widow, 


The signs at the end of lines 4,7, and 15 are, of course, ornaments. 
Fiavins Asclepiades was evidently a man of Caesarea: in the province of 
Syria Palestina, which was a province under 2 separate /erativs from 66 to 
165 A.D. (though till about £37, the date of the suppression of the Jewish 
revolt, it was called Jucdsea), and possibly was united to Syria proper at 
that date by Marcus Aurelius, though this is far from certain, and the 
prevailing view ‘is that it remained a separate province till the time of 
Constantine. Karrapéa is accusative of Kamapedy meaning ‘a man of 
(Caesarca’*; the word is also foundin C..G. 21264, 2920, 6788 ¢, gogo, adi. 
281th, add. 43800 add a7g50, but none of these instances refers to 
Caesarea in Palestine, except perhaps C/G. 9990. The town ts referred to 
In CLG, 4472, 1, 9. Tae Wetatrreiong Supiag is a unique variant for 
Suplas MaXaiorelyns; the latter is found not infrequently” but it would 
not be surprising that a Spartan lapidary should be ignorant of the proper 
title of a ‘distant province of the Roman Empire. 




















‘See Dittenk, O16. /. 601, and note eof feng anil for the histery of the province, Momnuen, 
Jen Previveg (English Tranal.), ii chap. 2. 

® For Carcsarea see Monsen, ef) aif, (Eogtiah Traol,) ii, p. 1B 

1 C/G. gp2u, 4051,-2719, 
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For the meaning of wasdele in similar inscriptions see Mr, Tillyard’s 
note on JLS.4. xii, p. 460, No. 11, and the parallels there quoted 

Ti. Claudius Spartiaticus, son of Brasidas, will be found in the 
@enealogical table facing p. 123; the fact here stated, that he was sor 
of Brasidas, was not known before. His brother, ‘Ti Cl. Rrasidas, is 
twipe\@perog Of the patronomate in the Orthia inscription above 
No, 85, and no doubt another brother is Ti, Cl Harmonicus (Brasidae ), 
who appears in Le Bas-Poucart 176! with similar titles after his name. 
Instances of the priesthood of @ea "Pay are frequent, especially m Asia 
Minor* Avrov for wiray is no doubt due to cardleseiess. Other Spartan 
inscriptions. commemorating or mentioning holders of the priesthood of 
the Atipusti are SWC 220, 544, CAG. 1357, 3640, BSA. xii. p. 359, 
No, 2 

The date of this inscription can roughly be fixed near the end of the 
second century A.D, for Spartiaticus is brother of Drasidas who was 
vice-gerent for the eleventh patronomate of ‘the divine Lycurgus’*; this 
must-have been at least:seven years later than the similar fourth patro- 
nemate, which is mentioned in two inscriptions from the sanctuary of 
Orthia (p. 107), and was. held as. vice-gerent by Publivs Memmius 
Fratolaiis, grandson of Tublius Memmius Sidectas; who held the 
office of Eponymus in 1254 Thus Spartiatious would be alive two 
gencrations later than the Hadrianic Era: closer than this it is Impossible 
te date him, but this at any rate pores to show that Caesarea was styled 
‘Cacsarea in Syria Palestina’ towards.the end ofthe second century, which 
confirms the view mentioned above that Syria Palestina: remained :a 
eparate province after £65 A-t), 


$6: (2621. Base of greyish marble-built in va t-s8x-p1. Letters 
in) 005, elsewhere355 high, with slight apyeer. 


ot lehe | afi leseqpereree [eel widere) epator liphte Mae Bike Apivepam [ha |!) | rete 
wueiris wal [ree | ier epeydree [abrae | door roroderreettte & 

1 Ch CLA, 2695, 2943, and 3257 [where, however, “Pawq la wor ded), 3187, gqg0, g7hdb, 
ase. IN ly ode wenryled with Wing ef ether deities, . whh Eek Kewerdainy (Capitiatinaa), 
jiit, joy: with ZK. aud the hie "Paesiaw, diya, 58E0 | with) Dionynna, phi, 496614) wilh 
& Sadeerdy, std. 475 tat Athens) und posh fl Eomenia in Ase Minor) with @ebr Sogaervin, eral. 
yorg dal Aneym), For ihe eutt of Romeand Augustus af Perpunon eee Atk Ary, weeil, (rgd, 

p. 78; No: go, and xxxii, (1907), p: 322. No: 50) Fimeniliel, /oockr. oon Pirpireren, p. $74: 

* Fora divcmeion of thie magietracy dee pp, tt2 fall. above 

4 See wy note, AS did, yy. ton fol 
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HNOAIE "H weds 
MAYPATAOONKAINE M-.Avp “Aqaffow xal as 
XPHMATIZEIAINNION  yenuarifer, acaneoy 
TEITQNHNENSINA vaitiony de omn- 

5 NELEEITQNHEANTA 4 oeT@nicanra 
‘DIAOTEIMQETERA! heAoreiume te wal 
AAYIAQEMPOTEME éayrdas, rporeue- 


NOYTOANAADMA poy To drake 

TIBKANPATOAAOY TiS. KA. Tpareddioy 
1O TOYBPAZIAOY roi) Bpagiboy 

TOYDIAOY Ton dikou, 


The phrase «ai tee Xonpearifes is very rare indeed jn inscriptions, and 
calls for explanation. Xpysaritew in Hellenistic and N.-T. Greek means 
not infrequently * to style oneself, or ‘pass for! 30 and ao (see L. and Sr), 
In documents of the {mperial Ave it comes to havea conventional use such 
as we see here, gnd «ai ms yonuative: means ‘or however he styles 
himself": it seems to be ised to avoid enumerating a man's tithes In fill 
and to give an air of legal precisian to a man's description, There are 
numerous examples in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri,’ which: shows that it was 
in use for some two liuncred years at least (to adopt the Editars' dating of 
the fragments), and that it was wed with any person of the present tense 
of yonmeriter. A good example occurs rénq TIT. dsii, Ik rz: Anpion 
éfyyereiaas wal me yinj|warlfe "Aci te “Gl Adnan ign pur | prcerinpyry 
(oarti) acl my Xequatifes yacpar. The majority of the examples come 
from the openings of letters or contracta. Curinusly enough there are no 
instances of its use armenge the other volumes of papyri edited:by Grenfell 
aid Hunt, butit would be absurd to sappose that this was due to anything 
butaccident Nor can I ftnd any ‘instance of the phrase. jn inscriptions 
except in SARC. 456 (2/077 iil, p. p95), where, however, i 1s wot 
commented on, and in an inscription from the Nile- Delta which reads «ai 
ae yonzatity, found by Hogarth ( JAS. 1904, p. o) 


a. Cxpraymchos Fagrei (edd Grontell and uct}, Fo Wek 2 ayy 285) i bexa. (ai ago 
vier) | bexanie, hid (ate Sapp tft toak D-cehewi, Wh ay er deo merits th 7, 8, 
Fh dh Lg (AD. Sz) p div, L 8 (early seonnil demturp a. i) y de I, a5 (Act, 273), 


A 2 
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M. Aurelius Agathus received his stare for generosity in. providing 
corn jn time of shortage, but he seems (o have been perpetual ‘corn-buyer* 
as well. In an interesting and comprehensive discussion of the citwria 
H. Francotte* points out that of the three alternatives open to Greek states 
as a remedy for shortness Of corm among the citizens, if they received no 
assistance from outside, namely state-lnrgesses, state-plus-individital- 
largesses, and individual largesses, the last was the most frequent solution. 
The recipient of the present Inscription no doubt bought and brought 
to Sparta a supply of corn on the occasion of a famine and distributed it 
gratis tothe citizens: The phrase ateopioe aerranys is not paralleled else- 
where = it probably means that being a wealthy citizen he had undertaken 
to act aS west@rns whenever occasion should arise, and this statue-hase 
records the fact that Inthe emrde¢ he fulfilled his promise generously. Epi: 
graphical evidence for the ‘eerravia of private citizens is much more 
frequent in Asia Minor than on the Greek mainland? and is not worth 
citing here, but'we may note instances of it in Imperial times at Athens * 
and Argos," and we have another example of it al Sparta, CG. 1370, 
where the complimentary adverbs AauTpis Te Kal peyadoywyer are added 
after the werb oirwinoarra Agathus himself is not known elsewhere, 
Iipecepérow is a variant for the usual word wpordeFapivor - [ know of only 
one other example of its use in an inscription in this sense, namely CAtr. 
1328 where Foeckh altered Fourmont's correct copy wporeueroy to 
wpogéeFapepou, Ti Clautlins Pratolaus would seem to be a brother of 
Ti. Claudius Spartiaticus who paid for the erection of the inscription 
published above (No, 55); thus this may roughly be dated to the same 
epoch, 





37 (2604), Block of whitish marie probably incomplete above, built 
inte the same wall, four metres.east of large tower /at junction of Mb 13) 
in General Plan}* “Bg x‘g2, Letters ‘oF high, Surlace very badly 
weathered (a syueeze was Useless). | 


1 Metange Fioele (705), pe. t55: |e pent db dow march! ef fe pote grated? ddan Ap pet) 
geeyeus.” Lam loditted te Me. Lec Whibley, Bender in Adedent History at Cambridge, tur 
drawing My giienuon uy this aructe. 

. Premcuite, 46. +18 ph 155. 

© FG. tie 645, high: 

er A ee 

wd, sh 
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AA EY 

NO 

S 

EP; OT 
res = 


PAT 
MEE 
PIN tO 
Restoration quite uncertain except in Il. 9, #0, where we have 
Lin jel ys | [ye Louw, (TIpa}s[o\dov] suggests itself. in Ih & 9. From the 
lettering it might belong te any date in the first or second century Ab, 


58 (2645) Fragment of whitish marble broken on all sides, found in 
trench a: few metres east of No. $7. “20% "20x °07. Letters “635 —035 
high, roughly cut. 


VYTinne - = Alueiwrie) - = 
4E=TE* ~~ (nbs Zre(d) [apron - 
a=h (a) (N) -- 


Evidently a ctalogue of names, probably of magistrates, Lysippus 
occurs frequently at Sparta; he may be one of the two Epanymi of that 
name who belong to the Madrianic Era (see 205.4. xiii. pp. 2oofoll. Ini 2 
4 possible restoration. would be ‘AyaGowA)(A yy Sre(h)[uvow, bul jt is not ajittys 
certain; if so, heavould be the hero of the cvrsas Aenervm insenption in 

S.C. 204 L who might very well have held a magistracy in the same 
year as one of the two Lysippi. In |. 3 the probability js that (a)¢ ts the 
end of one name and N (or possibly m) the beginning of the father's 
name. 


sq (2609-42626) Fmement of greyish marble found ih: trench. near 


Nos. 50-57, broken through and on-all sides. «25x "25 x705. Letters 035 
hich, with apices. 


ki ~=(éw [l= - 
PEE. + = mpea( o}[ Ble = - 
=ACHE -=« Aynale-- 
OFOEO - -'05 Bea - - 


5 AHES § --MR-- 
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The last sign in |. 5 je probably part of « leaf-omament, as it does not 
seem to have the same shape as. any of the marks used to denote the fact 
Urat the owner of the name preceding it bore the same name as his father. 
This seems to be the remains of a list of magistrates together with their 
previous distinctions. In |. 2 we probably have wpee(e)[ Pie AowAs|! oF 
yepeveiag, though mperaBeurys is also possible. The use of reduplicated ¢ 
is rare in Laconian inscriptions.’ None of the names can be restored jor 
certain, and we have no clue to the date except that the writing seems not 
to be earlier than the second century, 


6o (2627) Fragment of grey marble, found in trench tid Complete 
below and on left, “325xX"13x"105, Letters 022 high, without apices. 


KAA Kaa - - 
Nik Nix «= 
XAAE Xak<[ivos Xakeivow], 
ONHE "Ovynelsdepog Xpurépu-] 
5 TOEA™ 5 Tos, = -- 
NIKIA. Nuxiat¢) = 
NIC AN Nimalv [pos ? - -] 


Evitlently: another list of names, but restoration is uncertain in several 
cases. In|, 3.we may have the beginning of Xedelfeos], a name occurring 
at Sparta in SWC 240% and S.A, xiii, p. 451, No,3 By. z, where its 
owner is styled Nakelios (Aadetvor); if this is the same man we inay be 
disposed not unnaturally to restore J]. 4and 5 ‘Opqelipopos Xpvespee] | ros: 
which names occur in the latter inscription, and give almost an identical 
length of line, seventeen letters: as opposed to sixteen, with Xakelivny 
KaXeipow), we restore the latter here, Tle coincidence inclines me to 
identify the two imen Gf the tame of Xadervos (as.extremely few names 
begining in the same way are known at Spatta), and to suppose that our 
fragment contains a list of magistrates contemporary with those emnmerated 
in the "Loeonidacd’ inscription mentianed above. The date of the latter 

* Fores befure a consonant lin Atte. Leneripilony wee Mi ciehirhems, Crmeveeaid air aitidoe 
Jnvdriee§, yoga, ante $05, whore it (8 poloted «itt tit only [ene lindane le known in Ante 
inscriptions of od befare 6, namely ly the word Adwwdlon im AG. tu aif, s30, 1 12 [8 he} 
Before moet other comonanta, particularly +, li linet atleare J} cen fad no other ma of af 
anita Por ehither ¢xample of the redupticated # is Lacolia ees Ay 4 will, 259). 

* Where his nome ts epelp. withool thes. 
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was judged by Mr. Tillyard (féia. p. 456) to be towards the end of the first 
century A.D, and if my suggestion ia correct.our fragment will belong to 
the same period. 

In lL. 7 we may restore Nixa(w)[8pos} or Niea(i)[6pidag] which both are 
common names at Sparta. The former is found in 5.400. 203; 205, 207. 
411) Of these four instanves the first two seem too early and the last too 
late to refer to the present man., No. 207 may, however, do so, “The latter 
name is found reed. 20%, 206 and 204 IL where he is Th Af\soe Niwavépiéac : 
hone of these suit the date required by. our inscription. 


INSCHIPTIONS FROM OTHER Sites (ACROPOLIS, ETC.) 


OF (2518), Fragment of whitish marble broken of all side: 
‘Ih 13x05. Letters of high. Found in Sanctuary of Athena Chal- 
kioikos in 1907. 


a JA ! Ey Ma == ot alwen) & 


: KOM! ~ =* Sia nono). - - 
1 PpAonw o— Aaxed |ia)iuorito) 
<IN /\O $i a» (weAag - « 


DOKF - = Jiuee? = - 

‘ a 5 =-orwoele) = - 

cE ~ = (elwelp?)'== 

p ~ = (Chat dp = > 
~~ {e)-- 


Unfortunately this inseription is too mutilated to enable any restoration, 
to beamade. fn 4,4 we may read-- (#)aN\or- = or, possibly, + - (i) @\kes ==; 
iit |. 4 @Buwe Is perhaps the most Ifkely reading: it is conceivable that 
in |. § we have the remains of some such expression as woAep|or 
‘woléfoéail, but this ts anything but. ceriain; and in |, 7 we seem to 
have some infinitive passive or middle. In |. 2 to restore some case 
of the word <Auxedargoies seems obvious: the last letter visible on 
the stone la part of O, fa, © oro, It is hardly possible that the 
firet line should. contain mention of the word dré\ys, as this would 
apparently invalye that of should be the remains of ra, the dative 
masculine of the article. The word uwé\Xa does not seem to occur 
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in Greek literature outside Hesychius, who says (s¢,) that aré\XKar mean 
oyKol OF cexAnoias, but it could not be any gender but feminine” The 
word might be restored ‘A(ré\)—Aom, a Dorie form for’ ‘Agd\ Nora 
(= Amwo\Meut in Ionic orthography), which occurs in 5.47.07 635 B.689 , or 
it might be some part of such a verb as dareXadiew, of indeed of 
(rei Nater=to sit in assembly (see L. and S. 5.2, | 

It is regrettable that this fragment tells ns so little, as it seems to be 
one of the few extant Laconian inscriptions earlier than 400 nc, The 
shape of the D and absence of H and 9 seem to date it earlier than 4co B.C, 
though the € and Wy are relatively advanced in form. But it is impossible 
to arrive at.an exact date on the evidence of the Jetter-forms. as singularly 
few characteristic letters appear an it, The lettering is rougher than, but 
probably not far removed in date from, that of the Damonon inscription 
(8.5.4. xiii, pp. 174 fol). 7 


62 (2652). On a grey marble stele with relief of a +Kore” to left 
The inscription reads. downwards from r. to Lb "s0%"20x1r1, Letters 
‘O22 high. Found rd), 1908. 


S0lMiXAMAZ FavaklSeoe. 


The style of the relief (for which see p, t44) agrees with the evidence 
of the letter-forms, especially the five-stroke sigma, in leading us to date 
this to a7, $00 Hc. at the latest, For the other Laconian inscriptions 
which may be compared with this in style of lettering sce Roberts, Jafro- 
duction to Greek Epigraphy, i. Nos. 243-243 and SAC. Nos, 200, 447, 599, 
O11 (and Introd. §§ 2-4). The closest resemblance j4to No. 509, which is 
oustrophedun, 'AvabiSing is more likely to be the name of the dedicator 
than of the artist, unless they were the same mani this ls perhaps a 
representation of his daughter in the yuilse af a worshipper, and should 
therefore frank with the famous statues of ‘Kerai’ dedicated on the 
Acropolis at Athens, now in. the Acropolis Museum. For the name 
compare: Gr, 3060, and Pape-Benseler, Werterduch dey Grieckischen 
figennamen", 3.0; the use of the digamwma with such names fs frequent ite 


1 We find vats wepdhaiy devi Aecd (Hed inecriptinne at Gyhium, Le Bas-Fonesrt, 24a; ayy: 
these leave no donbt that the gender le Gminine 
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‘carly Laconiim inscriptions; cf. Faraxropits in |, 30 of the bronze-serpent 
Inscription at Constantinople (Roberts, ap. eff. p. 260, No. 259), ete. 


63 (2633). Ona limestone base, '13«°48x°37- Letters 705-05 high, 
roughly scratched, Probably incomplete on |. 


.Poryow > Sup|(aleoveior, 


The stone is not broken on the left, but probably the inscription was 
on two adjoining blocks, forming a long base for some dedication. The 
restoration #iven here seems more than likely, The letter Q does not occur 
in early Laconian inscriptions, but it would naturally be found at Syracuse, 
which used a. Corinthian alphabet. The carly form of the apsiien suggests 
on earlier date than the fifth century, with which view the rough form of 
the ¢ and the retrograde » are consistent’ There is ino clue to the 
-oceasion which should lead Syracuse to make a votive offering ta Athena 
of the Brazen House. 


Oy (2655) On a fragment of white marble broken at both ends 
resembling 4 ram's hom in. shape, with one side flattened, “oO% "41x ‘07, 
Letters Gig—o2s high, /dif, 1908. 


AYORAY OK 


Evidently part of some nanie like KXeoydpyy, Brenyineu or possibly 
Kv<oya (for these names see Pape-Benseler, op. cat. sev). The archaic:« 
suggests the end of the sixth century as a probable date: this form of the 
letter occurs also at Sparta in Sulf.C 200, $99, and in a fragment of an 
inscription found at the Sanctuary of Crthia not vet published, which, 
however, reads from b. tor, The date will be mot far different from. that of 
the ‘AwafiSioy stele (No, 62 above). 





G5 (2637) Part of a gable-topped slab of greyish marble, complete 
above only, “og yrtx ‘o>, Letters ‘ot = high: dite. 1908. 
ALAAVE- Possibly ras Avavac|ia)s ave [Gywe 
IK ci - ial) =" 
Perhaps @ votive stele: the shape of the # suggests the late fith or 
early fourth century as a probable date, 


* Roberts nd rk L ioe 135), who.alke pints gat that the preference for pv mother thay » in 
pone iphthovigs ike sotable chittacterislic in Corinthian timeriptinns ewew af very exrly date 
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66 (2660), Fragment of greyish marble, complete on r. only, and 
sutfaceé much worn. “ri x17 x"t2$, Letters o2high. Found in a trial 
pit north-west of Sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos, 1908: 


af \ =-== 
MNERES ~--(aj0 yet 
INAYTON - == ip atror 
sENTYTX¢ ~~ = (a) dommyyfa le] 
§ jAIAEAY 5 «+=: 32 afiy> 
AlFe == oF (ex) =. 


Restoration is quite impossible:.in L.4 we perhaps see the traces of 
ov|(a} evteyyla)iver] Or some such expression : in |. we seem to have 
some part of the word alirids, We have to deal) apparently, with « 
fragment of an honorary decree. From its lettering, which js neat and 


un-apicated, it might belong to the first century B.C or the early Imperial 
Age. 


67 (2606). On a small altar of white marble ‘50-31% "30, 
Letters 03 high. Found in atrial excavation about Go metres south of 


Theatre, | 
EEBAZTAI Xefarran 
KAIZ AP Kaleapi. 


This is evidently a) dedication to Octavian himself, erected after 
Jan. 13th, 27 hc, when he was voted the title of Augustus, It is possible 
that this humble altar is in the neighbourhood of the Temple of Augustus 
mentioned by Pausanias* as in the Agora; since, though not found yw 
éifa, it seems to haye been lying among some remains of Roman date, If 
sO, it would establish avaluable topographical point. But as against this 
we must bear in mind that it would be easily portable‘and may have been 
brought subsequently from clsewliere, 


68. Block of greyish marble inscribed on two silts. "44 x ye x24. 
Letters, on front..05, on side 037 high, Much worn on |, edge-of, and 
cutting for cramp in middle of, front face Found outside chapel on 
Analipsig Hill, 


! SeAortie Keivep la found in CLG, gy8, iS, e7is) Koiwes ZeBerrdy, Shey 89, 2589) 
5559, O55, Hod, * i. ch. 614 $5. 
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YK = TOPIKA Adr](o\e[pa}ropr ‘X- 
AN ALCAPI 8p¢)(av)(e K]acoaps 
BAC PuccwW Slie\Barre oo- 
HPI AAKEAA! T}ips Nawedae- 
5 i«WN 5 pow] (ew, 
eos 
(4) Lerr-uante. Sie. 

ZANI Zavh 
EAEY "Bhew- 
BEPIC Hepio)(é) 
ANTW "Arro- 

5 NEINO! 5) weLnole) 
cuwWITH! owripi 
oO 


For similar inscriptions in honour of Hadrian at Sparta, of which 
about fifteen are known, see S.WLC. Introd. 831, anil 2.5.4. xil pp. 457, 5, 
where it is pointed out that he appears as cwrnp ts Aaxedalpovoe (5.17.0. 
Nos. 38r and $07), and sometimes as ewryp wal edepyermy (2.5.4. lie et. 
No. 9), or cwrdp «al atiorys (AMS Ait. ii, p. 498, No. 13) rps Acawctaipores. 
Gut he does not appear elsewhere at Spartias catyp Aaredaiiorian. 

The dedication te Antoninus Pjusis of the usual type at Spartn (see 
Sc. Introd. rn), but this ts the first instance of a stone bearing 
inscriptions in honour of these two Emperors. Tt is instructive to note Hot 
only the different letter-forms but the different orthography of the 


terminations in the two mscriptions, 


69 fos4 in Sparta Museum). Stele of bloc marble with gablic-top, 
"3401706, Letters ea; :or3 high. Found at Kephala‘a few miles east 
af Sparta 

IN KA, lH | KAHS Niwahieiis 
ENMOAEMAl — te morgue 


For similar epitaphs over fallen warriors at Sparta-see SuiZ.C. $32; 
another example is published above p 105, No.4. The intervocalic bh for 
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is too well known to call for comment. For the use of the same sign to 
express both h and y we have parallels'in- SWC 377, 487, the former of 
which is "lated to the beginning of the fourth century, and is probably 
somewhat earlier than our present inscription, The latter has 8 and not H 
and is cartier still. 


INSCRIFTIONS COrTED HY FOURMON’T. 


Az in the two previous years, we were fortunate enough to rediscover 
some of the Spartan inscriptions copied by Fourmont, but not so many as 
in the previous years Only one, however, was found In excavations, 
namely No. # (2613) (a portion of (LLG. 1327, unfortunately now 
very incomplete}, which was found in the trench along the south face of the 
Byzantine walls, close to the spot which yielded the large harvest published 
above (Nos. 49-56). The rest were copied by some members of the British 
School on the foor of the little church of Hagios Demetrios in the hamlet 
of Hagios Joannes, three miles S.W_ of Sparta, where they serve as part 
of the paving of the nave. 


i (2613) CG. 1327. A large fragment, consisting of the lower 
right-hand corner of the inscription, and two small chippings, of which 
one joins the main piece and the other does not These give us part of 
the last eleven lines: The following differences of reading shroulit be 
noted: sth line from bottom should read -- 4¥AAIO (as Boeekh emended): 
gr line from bottom ends APOPANO, not ACOPAN: 2nd line from 
bottom reads now == \ALQNEITPA, not- - AALONETPA. 


2 €4G. 1270. The following’ differences from the text given by 
Fourmont in, Boeekh should -be noted. Li 2, final O broken on1.- L 3: 
first A missing, and rest of line reads MYKAAET « |. 4, only ¢ femiins af 
name after E|TEPANOE: Ls, only A visible after AIOKAHE: |. 6 
nothing certain after IEPOK AHS, but the traces of the next letter do nit 
look like O: | 7, fina] OF of PIACETPATOE gone. 


3. Culdr. 1354. All the letters are rather faint, from being trodden ‘on, 
I...) is Jost: |. 2, final thardly visible, but 4A Js plain: |.3, NET is plain: 
1. 6, Rrst 0 very faint: 7, A is missing, 0 nearly lost; end of line reads 


O€. As the bottom left-hand corner is lost the last lines now pead 
thus :— 
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iTHCrY 
COIAOT, 
AESAME 
IMATI 


4. ©.£G. 1399: Now broken across above: 1 6: left-hand hali of 
IL. §-§ missing and all of ll. tand 2; |. 3 has lost first six Ictters, |. 4 the 
first five, and |. 3 the first seven: LI, 13 and 14 aré also lost, except for 
top apres at right-hand end of lL. 83 No differences of reading between 
new copy and Fourmdnt's. 


§. GLG. 1370. The following corrections should be made in Four- 
mont’s text, most of which were made by Boeckh, L. 2 shoul! read 
FAASINN- cia-st in Lo 3, AZINNIOYV: i Lo gs, AAMTITPOE:: in hl G, 
MEFAAOYYXQE: inl 7, ad fin. VIO not ¥YTO: in|. to MAPKOY not 
MAPXOY, and AYPHAIOY not AYPYAIOY : Il. 14-16 are now lost. 


6 GG. 1480. Broken on all sides; letters to high with apices. 
AVTHE 
TAZAI 
nPeor 
TOANA 
LOR A® 
poy- 
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l—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1008. 


§ G—Tue Hiekon or ATHENA CHALKIOIKOS, 


EXCAVATIONS on this site in 1907 were confined to the western half of 
the sanctuary, and their results, with a general discussion of the Hieron, will 
be found inthe Annwad for last year.'! The present paper is:a brref account 
of the much Jess productive excav ation of the eastern half of the area jn 
1908. The main results were, firstly, to confirm the general conclusions 
drawn from the data provided by the western half; secondly, to establish 
the fact that the lower Geometric stratum extended aver the whole width 
of the sanctuary with its central, or highest and thickest, point near the 
dividing line of the two years’ work, and consequently near the wall 
sugested as part of a Geometric altar; thirdly, in regard to the second oF 
classical settloment, to show that the centres of interest, the oleae and 
the altar, were undoubtedly in the western half of the sanctuary, since 
abject= of interest were found only in the south-western corner of the 
eastern half, although a similar system of embanking provided a pocket all 
along the south side. It was in this corner that we found the marble relief 
described below, a bronze statuette ofa bull, three bronze bells, and a large 
number of fragments of Panatlenaic vases. We may conelude then that 
the ofeqwa of Thucydides stood in the western half of the Hieron, and not 
improbably on the site of the later houses, where we found in 1907 a Dorie 
capital" that may have belonged to some reconatruction of the shrine. 

| ALS A, ek pp. 197-0 ey. 
* Oport pot Aoplan of the sire will be fool on p: 149-0f ibe same niimbor, 
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The excavation lasted from April joth te May J4th, with a small 
number of workmen. The north-eastern region of the site disclosed only 
mortared foundations of houses of the late Roman settiement in connection 
witha few indecipherable coins and worthless terracotta figurines. This 
point is near the summit of the hill, and consequently, virgin sail is only a 
few inches below the surface. From-a pomt about level with its morthern 
limit in the western divizion the stratum of black earth appeared 
extending southwards in a gradually thickening wedge The stratum 
sloped also towards the eastern wall. Thus in the centre of the sanctuary 
it is only “20m, below the surface and a metre thick, while by the castern 
wall it is 6om. below the surface and only “Som. thick. It extends also 
outside the eastern wall, but is here only about ‘yom. thick, and gradually 
fades away a few yards from. the wall. 

Paralle! with the southern wall of the sanctuary we found a wall of 
similar construction at a distance of zm, from it. [It appears to be 
contemporary with the boundary wall, since it is honded into the eastern 
arm of it. The space between it and the south wall is partly filled with 
buiiding chips of ‘paros’ In width it varies from 250m, to Pm. and 
extends westwards for7’'som, At that point it runs into amass of later 
masonry of all kinds of material, which forms a platform "50m. below. the 
surface. ‘This agrees with the evidence of the western half in showing that 
the sanctuary was levelled for the purpose of the late Roman settlement at 
about the existing height of the sanctuary wall. It is due to this 
e¢mbanking that any remains at all have been saved from the erosion. of 
the intervening centuries. , | 

Some of the “poros* stabs forming the platform are’ of the sane 
material as the building-chips in the south-eastern corner, and consequently 
we may sce in them the remains of ancient buildings in the sanctuary, 
probably of the oixyua tteeli This platform consists alsa of much Jater 
material, and belongs without doubt to the fate Roman settlemerit, but the 
earlier cross-wall.and the building-chips forming another platform in the 
sbuth-eastern corer must be contemporary with the building of the quter 
wall into which it is bonded. The wall rests directly on the virgin soil, 
and below the building-chips the black earth of the Geometric stratum m 
found ot once. 

Ip and under and near the remains af the later platlorm in the south- 
western corner of the excavations of 1908 were all the objects of interest 
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that we found. First amcdng these was the relief shown im Fig | which 
was lying face downwards built into the platform itsell It is q stele* of 
grey limestane shaped like a pointed arch, with rather more than the upper 
half used for the relief background, the restremaining rough and presumably 
once embedded in a socket or in 
the earth. In the relief is depicted 
a female figure advancing in profile 
wethe left. ‘The right foot is ad- 
vanced, but both fect are flat on 
the ground. The right hand is 
raised, halding a flower of lotus 
type: the left holds, in front at the 
level of the hips, a round object now 
indistinguishable. The stele mutet 
have stood for long in the open 
air, since the finer details have been 
almost obilterated by weathering : 
thus the features are quite wort 
away. The hair was wort close 
to the head: and) falls down the 
back ina long mass. The corve 
af the besem is expressed by. a 
sharp angle, and the rest of the 
front outline is treated asa straight 
vertical line, At the back, on the 
other hand, the contours are more 
faithfully expressed, The same 
convention was HWuticed in an) ar- 
chaic: statuette of Athena found 
here in i907" Along the left 
= gide of the smooth surface of the 
Fins Limestone Svat (Seach yi) slab rons the fnseription of the 
dedicater, Anaxibios® The stele 

may be compared with the votive fora of the Acropolis museum in 
Athens: There Js no need to see either In these statues or In this Peliel 





b itldek hele) So an, whl 2p me, thickness sam. figure: falghr "34 we, Mepis iif 
ello? “ons un. PO, oe bak * Ch Lh | | 


representations of any dehnite human being or deity, They are simply 
the dedication of a maiden to a maiden roddess and so strictly impersnrial. 
The work js primitive and conventional, but illustrates the principles 
of Spartan relief visible in the Chrysapha grave-stele, vit: the use of 
planes of diminishiric reliefdepth for 
the representation of perspective. It is | 
thus without :doubta work of native art, 
and can be dated in the second hall of 
the sixth century, 

Besides the stele we found in this 
neighbourhood a bronze bull, three 
bronze bells, & few inseribed potsherds, 
twenty-aix fragments of Danathenaic 
vases, twelve lead firurines of the latest 
types, nineteen large bronze nails be- 
longing to) the -sanctuary walls? and 
a nilimber of miscellaneous fragments of 
bronze. Also a small Prote-Corinthian 
jug. an ivory dic, two steatite whorls, 
paris of a bone plectrum and needle, 
and a quantity of small terracotta statu: 
ettes of ‘all periods from Geometric 
downwards, 

Finally we made trial-pita all over 
the northern part of the Acropolis hill 
without discovering any traces of oocu- 
pation at all, 

lig. 2 shows: a bronze statuette 
fount in 'oo7 representing a helmeted 
female: figure, <i2m. in height. The 
weight is on the right lev, the fen — 5 
being drmwn back and mised on the. FU) Beene STATUETTE ow irae 
done: titi body is twistod-a fittlé to its ArHtohire- (Scarp 7 (3) 
left above the waist, and the jeft arm is raised with the hand to the hese, 
while the right hand heid some abject in front of the body, at which the 
gaze 1s Uirected. The figure is clad in a Dorie chiton girt at the watst 

' OF am pe tp 
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with ‘kolpes" oearly to the knees, and an overfall reaching to the 
girdle. The folds are cut deeply, and it is open down the left side The 
arms and feet are bare, and there is a bracelet on the right lower arm. 
The head ts bent downwards.a little to the-right, and is large in proportion 
to the body, It carries a helmit with neck-piece covering all the hair 
Save two short plain plaits an the back. ‘The surface is a little injured, but 
retains a blue-green patina, The features are regular with oval: cyes and. 
astralght mouth, The pose is graceful and the curve of the body connects 
the statuette at once with the school of Praxiteles. A nearly identical pose 
is shown in a bronze statuette from Thera,’ now in Beriin, of a mude 
Aphrodite From statuettes of this type * we can interpret the attitude as 
one common in the fourth-century representations of Aphrodite, the right 
hand holding a mirror, the left arranging the hair. The draping of the 
hgure, however, and the helmet put our statuette io quite a different 
category. From Pausanias! we learn that there was a shrine of warlike 
Aphrodite on the Acropolis of Spartans there was aleo at Corinth Tut 
while the Corinthian warlike Aphrodite seems to have been regarding herself _ 
in a shield,“ we have here perfaps a copy of the Spartan figure showing 
quite a different wary The statuette probably belongs to the third or late 
fourth century Bc, | 
. _ (>; DICKINS. 
' Klown, Sreritely, p29, Figg $1: 


alk ts os f. Rucingehy aaperiierts ib Pr 335, $50. Sei) 444, 361. 
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LACONIA. 
I,—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1908. 


§ 7—A Tiep-CesteRy Magne Heap 


 TH® head" illustrated in Figure 1 was found by Mr. Woodward in 
trenching along the face of the late Roman walls to the east of the big 





Fis, i—Maware Wap of A Sarre. 


Southern Tower* [tis of bluish local marble and -2f m: high) The face 
foe No o750. 8840 hPL LK i. 
i. 2 
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ig well preserved, but the top and back of the head are missing, This, 
as shewn to some extent by the photograph, is due to the fact that the 
back of the head is cut with four intersecting planes. This seems to shew 
either that these parts of the head were originally made of separate pieces 
and attached, or that it was cut about in later times for use as, building 
material. Part of the right ear survives, and the pointed shape of this with 
the horns on the forehead seems to indicate that the head represents Pan 
ora Satyr, It is interesting to note the plentiful traces of painting still 
visible on the head. The hair, homs, beard, which grows in small tufts on 
the cheeks and chin, and eyebrows were painted red, while the face was of 
some dark colour that may have been originally blue or brown. If the face 
was, as seems probable, bluc, the colouring of this head is the opposite of 
the Typhon heads from the Acropolis at Athens? From the freshness and 
vigour of the head it is clear that we have to deal with an original and not 
with a copy ; and its material, the bluish Laconian marble, aleo makes it 
possible that it is a local work. The eyes are deep-set under a heavy, 
frowning brow, and the head, which is rather small, has a savage character. 
At first sight the head is seen to belong to the so-called Pergamene school, 
that is to say the jast quarter of the third century #.c, It is clearly to be 
grouped with earlier Pergameie statues, since it is more restrained and less 
dramatic than the Gigantomachy frieze of the great altar at Pergamum. 
Also when compared with the various replicas of the hanging Marsyas, it 
appears to be more akin to the white than to the red type? Similarly 
it will be seen that it has Strong stylistic relationships with the 
heads of the dying Gauls of the Capitol* and of the Ludovisi group,’ and 
also the Arrotino.® Further, the rendering of the eyes recalls that of the 
Gaul's head at Cairo? This this head seems to be the first original work 
of this school found on the mainland of Greece, although not a first-class 
example, and is important as shewing that the so-called Pergamene style 
existed in other parts of the Greek world. 
A. J. Bo WAcE. 

| Antite Denkeracior, 1. TH. Jo. 

® Coalligrnam, Seulerers prespee, ii, pr $29 fh, Figs. azo-272. 

* Amelung, fairer dard df. Ael. in Pisrens, pp. 62 8, Figs. 14, 15. 


* Bienkowskl, arshiiinnyen dor Gallter, p. Jy Figs 2. 


1d, op et, p37, Fig. 34. * Collignon, ef. ele, Ik p. 545, Figs a8, 
J Bicnkowshi, af ctf, po 35, Fig, ay 
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IL—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1903. 


§¢.—A Hoanp oF HeLuentistic COIs. 
{(PaaTres V.,° ¥1.) 


Durine the sinking of some trial pits by the fron bridge over the 
Eurotas’ a hoard of silver coins was found. They were contained in a 
plain vase of red ware, the mouth of which was closed by a clay stopper, 
and were discovered at a depth of ‘so m. below the level of the present 
surface. The coins have now been transferred from the Sparta Museum 
to the National Coin Collection at Athens* They are all silver tetra- 
drachms of Attic-EKuboic weight, except of course the Ptolemaic coins, 
which were struck on the Phoenician standard. The weights are those of 
the coins before they were cleaned. They have probably lost a little in 
weight during the cleaning process, but [ have not thought it necessary 
to te-weigh them. The Athenian coins | have not described in detail, as 
the type is so common, My hearty thanks are due to Dr. Svoronos for 
his help and advice. 


THRACE: Lysremachns, 323-231 BC. 


i. Horned head of Alexander to r, border of dots, 
Rev. Athena Nikephoros seated to |, on shield behind her a 
gorgoncion, on r. side a spear: in field below arm fj, in exergue 


1 ASA, sii, PLT O, 12. 
© Abrief sccomnt of the find will appear in the nest anneal report of the collection. 
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bow in case and A", inser, BAEIAEQE AYEIMAXOY, beyond the 
latter: word in field :a club: weight r545 gr; Ct:* Moller* 414, 
Erythrae, (Pl, V. 1.) 


Similar to 1, no border. 

Rev. similar to 1: below arm H’: of inscr. only AYEIMAX is 
visible: weight 1540 er.; C*: Miller, 348, Heracleum, 
Similar to 1, no border, and head small. 


Rev. similar to 1; in field on |. (r), in exergue A; of inscr. only 
BAZIAE appears: weight 16°17 er.; C, 


MACEDONIA, Alevander JID, ‘the Great, 436-323 KC. 


Head of Herakles in lion's skin to r., border of dots. 

Kev, Zeus actophoros enthroned to |., feet on-stool ; r. foot drawn 
back, sceptre in 1. hand: inser. behind throne AEZ[ANAPOY, in field 
on |. below arm bunch of grapes and A: weight 15°67 en; ©: 
ef. Miller 1519 ff, uncertain: mints: (PI. V.2:) 


Similar to 4. 


Ae. similar to 4, but no footstool: inser. AAEZANAPOY: below 
arm sphinx to rand =, below throne @: weight 1605 ¢r.; C?: 
cf, Maller to8o-tioz7, Chins, (PI, V, 3.) 


Similar to 4, 

Rev. similar to 5: inser. AAEZSANAPOY: on i below arm 
plumed helmet with cheek pieces, below throne A’, in exergue €: 
weight 15°70 gr. ; C*: Miiller, 233, uncertain of Macedonia. (PL V.45 


Similar to 4, but border of ilots, 


Rev. similar to 4 but no back to throne: inscr, AAEZANAP OY, 
in field 1. below arm A, and torch in holder: below throne kantharos, 
all in border of dots: weight 15°92 gr.; C': Muller, Go Amphipolis. 

* By the conventional sigms C", C7, 00 ele. the condition of the colm is indicased, 


* Milller, Mima aes J xsimarkes, 
* Miller, Maantreatiges df" dfcraoaire, 


10. 


rT. 


t3- 


14. 
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Similar to 4. 


Rev. similar to 7, inscr, behind throne AAESANAP, below throne 


five-rayed star, in field on 1. A‘ and torch in holder; weight 16430 gr. | 
C*: thick fan: cf. Miller, 6-69, Amphipolis. 


Similar to 4. 

Rev. similar to 7: inser, SANAPOY, below arm on |. five- 
rayed star: below throne pA: weight 1660 ern; C*: thick flan: 
Miller, 164, Acroathon. 


Similar to 4. 

Rev. similar to 7, but no footstool: inscr, AAE[ANAP®S, below 
throne El. below arm in field on L =, border of dots: weight 
15°60 gr. ; C*: scyphate flan: Miller, 1405, Sidon. 


Similar to 4. 


Rev. similar to 4: inser. AE=, in field below arm archaic female 
figure to L: weight 1625 ¢r,, C*: Miiller, 875, Sikyon, 


Similar to 7. 


Rev-similar tog: inser: AANEZ[ANAPOY and below throne AEN, 
in field on |. below-arm |, below throne @ in wreath, border of dots : 
weight 16°65 gr.; C*- thick flan: Maller, 1413, Sidon, 


Similar to 7. 

Rew. similar to 4, but ¢, foot is not drawn back: inscr. as on 12 
AEZANA BATIAE: below throne Ty: below arm on. |. dragon’s 
head open-mouthed to r.: border of dots; weight tso7ern; © 
(FL V..&) 


Similar to: 7. 


Rev, similar to $2 inser. behind throne and below, AAE= and AE ; 
in field on | wreath containing illegible moncgram: below throne 
mi: all in border of dots: weight 1635 er; C*: M filler, 734, Macedonia, 
Thrace, and Thessaly. 


16. 


18. 


it, 


at, 


A. J. B. WaAcE 
Similar to 4. 

Rev. similar to 13, but no back to throne: inser, on 1, BAS, on 4, 
AAE=ANAPeyY: below arm in field helmet; border of dots: weight 
1640 gr; Ct: Miller, 224) uncertain of Macedonia. 

Similar to 7. 


Kev. similar to 15: inser. BAF! AEME AAESANAPeY ; below 
arm, tripod ; all in border of dots: weight 161o¢r,; C*; Muller, 146, 
Philippi. 

Similar to 7. 

Mev, similar to 15: traces of inser, only visible (no sign of 
BAZIAENZ), below throne AA, below arm, fore-part of ram to r. ; 
border of dots: weight 16-70 gr, + (*; Miiller, 1338, Damascus. 
Similar to 

Kev, similar to 15: no inscription or symbols visible: weight 
tG42 er.; Ce 

Demetrins £,, 306-283 B.C. 
Horned head of Demetrius to r. wearing fillet, border of dots. 

Aer. Poseidon to |, 7. foot raised on rock, trident in |. hand: on 
cither side BAZIAEQ = AHMHTPIOY : in field on |< and on rf, A: 
border of dots: weight 1680, gr; C': ef, Macdonald, Hunter Collection, 
lL, p 338, 10. (PL Vi 73 
Similar to 14, 


Kev. similar to 19, inser. AEIAEQE HMHTPIOY: in field on |. 


“and Bq; no border visible: weight 15-85 gr, ; C* 


Nike of Samothrace on prow to 1 


Rev. Poseidon to L striking with trident in r. hand, on |. arm 
chlamys: inscr. much worn aH... .., A EIAEQ: in field x, Aj, in 


ae He: weight 16°35 gr.; C‘: cf Macdonald, On, ctf, 1, th 337, 2: 
(PL V. 8) A. 
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ATTICA, liters. 


22-63, Forty-two tetradrachms varying in weight from 15°50 to 16°95 gr., 


65, 


G7. 


and iallof the same type. Head of Athena of fine style, 
eye in profile, wearing earring and crested helmet decorated 
with three olives, execution rather rough. 


Rev. owl to rm with wings closéd, behind crescent and spray of 
olive with two berries: ef. 8.Mf. Gat, Attica, PL V. q-6, (PL V. 9, 
10, Tt.) 


LACONIA, 
Head of Athena to r.in Corinthian helmet decorated with snake, 
border of dots, hair in corkserew curls. 

Rev. Herakles seated on lion's skin on rock to 1, r. hand rests on 
club; above in field on either side an eight-rayed star: below stars 
A A: weight 1395 er; C% (PLY. 12) 

Similar ta G4, but different die. 
Ree. from same die 29° G41 weight 1605 gr. ; Cl; ch. 70. [ PVT. §.) 


Similar to 44, but loose curls. 

Rev: similar to 64: inscr. A A and ancight-rayed star on cach 
side above; below the A a thunderbolt: border of dots; weight 
r@3¢gr; CL (PL VI. 1.) 

Similar to 66, but plume of helmet has one tail only, and there is no 
Snake, 

Rev. similar to 64: on either side A A: border of dots. weight 
16°35 yr: C*: both oby. and rev. from same dics as British Museum 
specimen. (PL VE 2.) 

Similar to 64, and from same dic. 


Rev. Smnilar to Ga, but different dic: on cither side A At on ©. 
thunderbolt: weight 1585er.; C. (PL VI. 3.) 


i 6 anal, Cre, PL IL t= Ave. Veni, 1830, PL UT 3 
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70. 


fan 
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Similar to 67, and from same die. 

Kev. similar to 64, but different die: on either side 4 A ; border 
of dots: weight 1673 ¢r.; C" (PI. WI. 4.) 
Similar to 65, and from same die. 

fev. similar to G4, and from same die as rev. of G64 and 65 ; weight 
rydoper; C. (PL Vis.) 


SYRIA. Seiencia Kings, Selencus [ 312-280 B.C, 
Head of Herakles in lion's skin to r. | 
Kev. Zeus actophoros on throne without back to 1, right foot 
drawn back: inser, behind throne ZEAEYK°SY and in exergue 
BAZIAEQS, in field on |. below arm dolphin, and Jf, below throne 
DA; border of dots; weight 16°50 gr, C': cf BM. Cat, 10; and 
Babelon, Mois de Syrie, 13-16. (PL VIG) 


Antiochus f, 230-261 Bit, 
Diademed head of Antiochus tor. within border of dots. 
Kev. Apollo seated on netted omphalos to |., drapery round 
f thigh and on omphalos, in r. hand arrow, in L bow: inser, 
BAZIAEQE ANTIOXoY, in ficld on |. A, and +. pp, border of dots: 
weight 16°05 ¢r,; C+. ef. &. A. Gat. G:-and Babelon, op. ctl., 121, 
(PL: Vii 7.) 
Antiochus I7, 261-246 WC 
Head of Antiochus to r. wearing winged diadem, from same die as. 
Macdonald, /./7.5., 1903, p. 97, 13-15, PL IL 3 4. 
Nev. similar to 72, inscr. BAEIAEME ANTIOX®Y, in field on 1. 
+ and Fy. in exergue prazing horse: weight 15°05 ¢r: Ct: from 
same die as Macdonald, /./7.5. 1903, Pl, 11. 5=Babelon, of. fZ, 212: 
struck at Alexandria Troas. (PI, VI. 8.) 


Amtrochus J/f, 222-187 ic. 
Diademed head of Antiochus to r,, within border of dots. 


Aev. similar to 72, Inger, BAEIAEME ANTIOX©OY: in field on tr. 
P: weight 1505 er; C. (PL V1.9.) 


75: 


76. 


fae 


jo 


iD 


a1. 


52. 
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ne 


Eovrt. Ptolemaic Kings, Prolemr f. 305-285 tc. 


Head of Ptolemy I. diademed to r., border of dests. 

Rev. Eagle on thunderbolt to rf, inser, SPAEMA! BASIAEDS | in 
field on r. Aj border of dots: unintelligible countermarks: weight 
t2oer.; C*: Svoronos, Nowiepara rod Kedrove tay Trokegaiow, 
o. 33, Pl. VIL 18. 


Similar to 75, no border, small 4 behind ear. 

Rev. similar to 75 with similar inscr., in field to r. P and JAP: 
weight 13'so¢r.; C*: Svoronos, p. 43, PL EX. 11. 
Similar ta 76. 


Rev. similar to 76: same inscr. and monograms: weight 13°25 gr; 
(3: Syoronos, p. 43, Pl. UX. 11. 


Similar to 76, but A not clearly visible. 

Rev. similar to 75, in field on |. P and Tf: weight 13'6ogr.; C*: 
various countermarks, including star and circle: Syorotios, p. 44, 
P], TX. 13 

Ptoleny £7. 285-240 Bc. 
Similar to 76. 

Rev, similar to 75> in field on 1, EY and VE: weight 13°75 gr; 
Ct: Svoronos, p. $6, Pl. X12. 

Similar to 75. 

Rev. similar to 75: in field on Ltt, A, AL, and on rv. oval 
shiclil : weight 13°70¢r.; C': Svoronos,p. So, PL AIT. 14. (PL. V1. 10.) 


Similar to 75. 

Rev. similar to 75; in field on 1, SE: weight 13°76gr; C*: 
Syoronos, p. St, PL ATV, 2, 
Similar to 75, but to border of dots. 


Rev. similar to 73: in field on |, El, border of dots: weight 
tyooe~r.; C®: Svoronos, p. 105, PL XXL 2. 
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$3. Similar to $2, but no border of dots. 


Rev. similar to 82, but no border of dots: weight 13:45 ¢r.; C?: 
Svoronos, p. £05, Pl. AXL 2: 


84. Similar to 82, 
Rev. similar to 82: weight 13'40¢r.; C': Svororios, p. 105, 
Pl XXII. 2. This coin was complete when found, but was broken 
during the transference of the coins from Sparta to Athens. 


85, Similar to 75. 
Rev. similar to #2, but inscribed! MTOAEMAIOY ENTHPOE, 
border of dots, in field on |. ZI, AA, and on vr, AB; weight 13°-46¢r.; 
Ci: Svoronos, prog, PL AXL 17, who dates it to 254nc, (PL VI 11,) 

86. Similar to 75. 
ev, similar to 754 but inscr, TITOAEMAIOY ZTQTHPOE, in field 
on Lf, and $A, on r. Kl, and A: countermarked 4 i?): border of 
dots: weight 1366¢r,; C*: cf Svorones, p. 63, PL XVIII. 17, 18; 


though not mentioned by him this type belongs to his class with four 
Magistrates’ monograms, (PI, VI. 12.) 


The composition of this hoard, which resembles the Sophiké find, 
gives us some data for attempting to fix its date, and consequently that of 
the important Laconian coins to which we shall return below, The 
tetradrachms of Alexander all belong to Miiller’s classes |—-V." which are 
not supposed to be later than the third century, The Seleucid coins 
contain one of Antiochus [1], (222-157 ic.) the latest coin of the hoard, 
which consequently must have been buried after 222 ne The fact also 
that none of the Ptolemaic coins are later than 246 8.C, Indicates the end 
of the third century after 222 B.C as the probable date of the hoard. The 

remarkably good condition of the Laconian coins.seems to show that they 
had not been long in circulation. Therefore we may reasonably date them 
to the last quarter of the third century Bc The attribution of these coins 
to Laconia seems now certain? and the presence of so many in. this: 
* Sroronns, Jewen. fet. Arcs Vem, 1907, pp. 95 1 
* Newiiimatged if diexanare, pp. 97 if 


* Fors licrof the ypecumens known atl the Wterature on the abject tee Syororici, Mins 
aecfigud de fa Crviv, p, 54 to tds tis) of kinewa specimens add, Athena from Saphiiin, thy obverse of 
which ts fro: the same dic as No, 67 above (Jaws. Jat. Arch, Num, 1907, PLL. 2a}, Camlirhdye, 
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Spartan hoard confirms Dr. Svoronos’ arguments, The Herakles type of 
the reverse is imitated froma class of tetradrachms struck by Antiochus 11. 
in Western Asia Minor, as Dr. Macdonald has shown.' The same type 
was used at Sparta by Nabis (207-192 8.C),* and. by Euthydemus 1, of 
Bactria (crrva 222-187 B.C);* and seems to have been popular towards the 
end of the third century #.c, which fits in well with the date given above. 
These Laconian coins we may assign to Nabis, or perhaps more probably 
to his predecessors Machanidas (210-207 'B.C.)* or Lycurgus (220-212 B.C.)* 
Then the coins with the Apollo of Amyclac on the reverse we may 
attribute te Cleomenes III. (235-221 8.c.)," although they are now usually 
assigned to Arcus, who struck tetradrachms with the types of Alexander? 
It does not seem possible that Areus. struck coins with the sipollo of 
Amyclae type at Sparta in the face of all tradition. The coins that bear his 
name were probably struck by him, not as King of Sparta,” but as general 
of the combined Greck army in the campaigns against Antigonus Gonatas 
after 281 B.C” The first alteration of the Spartan constitution was that of 
Cleamenes I11. (235-221 BC), and he may possibly have struck the coins 
with the Apollo of Amyclae reverse, since he would have had no scruples 
against breaking with tradition. During 221-220 B.C. after Sellasia the 
Lycurgan constitution was restored. But the revolution of 220 began with 
the murder of the Ephors and the re-establishment of the reforms of 
Cleomenes, who was expected to return; consequently it is quite 
reasonable to assume that Lycurgus and Machanidas imitated Cleomenes 


Leake Coll, (A‘wndenate ffelienicn, p. $5), Montagu Coll. (Moatiga Sale Cufalayey, bp. $5) 415) 
Weber Call. [Hater Cell, Cat, Pl 26, No, 2079): Selimman, Nam. Chron, tg05, pp. 1-6. It will 
be scen that the othcy two epecimets, (usrated in ex, Mie. 1889, I TL Noe 1 anid 3 lithe 
latter ts day the Henterian Collection: v. Macdonald, unter Cv, ii. TL XXXEN. 1} are from tonily 
(lifferent died. A comparison of all known specimens should prove very interesting = ihe muniber of 
dice weed in vetnarkatele. 

1 ES. 1967, pp 149.1 Pl. XT XT: 

2 ACCA. av. p. 416s Wroth, Mew, Chrem, 1897, pe 107, PLV. 2 j -Pentriset, Ate, Clr, 
1898, pp. 01; Lambros, 'Areypeph sou pire, Dedorderpren, p. 89. 

? Of Cat, Baiiria, Pla 1, UL: cf the memoral coin of Agathocles, a. eat. PL IV. 5 

‘ Riese, Goedichty ay prick. mw. mab. Staaten, |, pp. aes, 434, 441, 445, 434, 463 2, qo. 

4 Niese, af. oft. fi. pp. 435, 485, 459, 49%, a8 ff. Se 

*v Bompoin, /brtraifr attrac: @ Ciowear, Why Hel, Ait, Nan. po oq; fA Cal, 
Pelopenmerar, po wlviiy Leake, Miew, /7e8 pp. 55 i; Ae Mem. 1839, PL OT. §-7. 

hee Ze 6 New. PL TX. 1 5 Lambros, a. ctf fp $3, Tl, LA’ G, 

"If the coins of Arcus were @ruck af Sparta we school, expect the legend ta be nol 
BASIAEMTE, tat BAIAEOE as on the coins and tiles of Nabla: v, AUS A: lil, p. a4, Fig. 2. 

* Nine, of. cit Us jp Et, 299, . 

@ Niese, op ov. pp. gag ff 


igh Laconta, Srarta. 


and struck coins fo pay mercenaries in their campaigns against the 
Achaean League, These suggested attributions will then give ue a well- 
defined series of Laconian coins for the latter part of the thind century fic 
Two other points deserve briefattention. The presence of Ptolemaic coins 
in this hoard recalls the support given by Egypt to Sparta in the third 
century during the Chremonidean war and the reign.of Cleomenes ILL 
Also the number of the Athemian tetradrachms suggests that this type 
continued to be struck later than is usually supposed. In fact Dr, Syoroties 
believes them to have been struck during the third century, because they 
are s0 frequently found with coins of the Diadochj!. 


A, J, B. Wace. 


ADEN DUS. 


Since this was written a paper by Mr, Seltman. on the Lacontan coins 
discussed above has. appeared in the Numismatic Chronicde (1909, pp. 1 ff, 
facedaenton versus Ailasia), He assigns this type to Laconia, and conaiders 
it to be the first issue of Nabis, his second issue being of the type published 
by Lambros, and his third of the British Museam—Montagu type (y. reff 
cited above), The head of Athena according to liim is that of the Apollu 
of Amyclae, Mr, Seltinan also assigns both the two earlier Laconian issies 
(the Alexander and Apollo.of Ampyclae types) mentioned above to Areus, 
I see however no reason to alter anything I have written above, 


A.J. BW, 


C4, the Sophike find, fowrn, dif vtrcds Mims 1907) pene 35 fh 
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LACONIA. 


1.—TOPOGRAPHY 


SouTH-EASTERS LACONIA. 


THe following paper deals with the historical peorraphy and -anti- 
qiiities of the south-castern promontory of Laconia from Acriae om the 
Laconic Gulf to Epidaurus Limera. Most of the country included being 
within easy reach of the sea, the * periplus ° arrangement has been followed, 
and a concordance of ancient geographers is prefixed to cach of the 
nections, 


§ 1.—THE East Coast OF THE LACONIAN GULF. 
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ACRIAE, 


According to Pausanias this town! lay thirty stades from Helos, 
which in its tum was cighty stades from Trinasus* The position of 
Trinasus is known: cighty stades eastwards bring us to the neighbourhood 
of the Kalyvia of Vezini as the site of Helos. Thirty stades south of this 
we come to the fishing hamlet of Kokkinia. On a hich bluff to the 
south ‘of the hamlet are the ruins of a round mediaeval watch-tower- 
All around Greck tiles and potsherds are common, and to the east, where 
a narrow saddle joins the bluff to the hills behind, cur limestone blocks 
indicate the existence of a Hellenic wall, of which at one point two 
courses are preserved. We may therefore follow. Boblaye in recognising 
this as the site of Acriaec. At the church of HL. loeannes by ‘a 
spring to the north, where Boblaye places the temple of the Mother 
of the Gods, no Hellenic remains are now visible Here Le ‘Bas found 
the inscribed statue-base, which lie restored as that of Nicocles, the 
Olympian victor mentioned by Pausanias, Between the church and the 
tower of Kokkinid arc remains of Roman buildings with a mosaic 
pavement anda Corinthian capital? 


BIANDINA (HHADINOUPOLIS), 


This town is. mentioned only by Ptolemy + and in an inscription 
formerly in the Museo Naniano.’ Since it lay between Acriae and 
Asopus (v, mfra) we may conjecture jt to have stood at Eled, the 
modem port of Molai. Here are the remains of a round mediaeval 
watch-tower and ruins of uncertain date, 


LEvUcE (LeEucar). 


This is without doubt the fertile plain that stretches south-east of 
Mount Kourkoula.” [ts name is not due to the colour af the -80il, which 


* Boblayo, Rethovher, p. 95) Curthua, Pedypenmes, ii, p. 289; Bupsian, Geagr. Grindemllemdt, 
Hin fa WAGs Le Bam, Rew. wired, 1845, 2305 Niese, Mackrivhtem. Kgl, Gen. od Wine. aw Gottingen, 
Pood, ph. diy | 

* BS, ali, p.-ago. 

* The votive relief to Artemis pablished by Tren (teed. 2nd) 1880, M4) V1, 1) may have come 
from any of the sites un this coast, aliior din exact provenunee ly new koown, 

* fi 16, Oo; o Niese, of, ci, pp, png. * Chie 1736, 

* Polylius, iv. 36, 5=v, tg; Livy, xxa¥. 27, 33 Nine, at oft yp Th 
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is red, but probably to the fact that poplar trees grew here, The plain 
is very rich and grows corn, wine, olives, and figs in abundance. It is 
drained by a natural subterranean channel (Katavothra} to the north 
near the village of the same name, and to the west by a stream that 
runs into the sea north of Xyli, In addition to the village of Katavothra 
there are to the south, the three villages of Syked, Pheniki, and Kalyvia 
and to the north the hamlet of Pakia and the smal! town of Molai, the 
modern centre of the eparchy of Epidaurus Limera. At Molai is a small 
euined fort! of Byzantine or Turkish date, and on the southern peak 
of Kourkoula a mediaeval refuge-castle with walls of small stones without 
mortar. This, the local antiguarians say, 1s the ancient Coryphasium, 
because it stands on the peak (wepude)). From Molai the old high road 
leada north between the twin peaks of Kourkoula to Helos (Vezani) 
and through the gorge of the Eurotas to Sparta, This is the route taken 
by Leake, and by the French expedition? and all early travellers. To the 
north-east of Molai in the plain are some late (probably Byzantine) 
riins called Xakdopera, In the vineyards near these some tombs have 
been found, by one of which was discovered a plain, gable-topped poras 
stele, Its inscription, which is badly weathered, seems to read — 


(NP) ATONI Hparar- 

KE XAIPE Ke Naipe 

N- -- (O)AEME 2 === bed 
EGHKE Elnwe, 


The formula, if read correctly, secme unusual. One would expect 
Siorag fry waX The fact that both € and € are used indicates a 
jate date. 


ASOPUS AND CYPARKISSIA. 


Pausanias gives the distance from Acriae to Asopus* as sixty stades. 
This indicates the peninsula of Xyli as its probable site, especially since 
Strabo says that Cyparissia, which, according to Pausanias, was near 


' 2S 4, ai, p27. 

= Leake, Mares, i p. 2004 Bory de St. Vincent, apd, SetemliAgue, po 495. 

1 Leake. Moret, bp zag; Ad, Pelopinmeriace, p. 169; Boblaye, #f. <i, 97; Le Baa, 
Kew. Arch. 1845, p. 218; Rose, Wanwerwngen, tip. 247 h Curtina, of. re, Tp. 290) Bandana, 
efit, Top. 1427 Philippe, Metepewaer, ph. 1794 ‘Ke. ‘Apx. 1584, p. 56, 1. 185 1900, p. 158, 
i a, 7, 89 5 NGgis, AVM, Afi, 1904, Pp. 4 

i 
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Asopus, stood on a promontory. At Bora, to the north of Nyli, are late 
ruins, including that of a church, where ‘Leake found «a Chnatian 
inscription. At Plitra,to the south of Ayli-are more late ruiits, probably 
of Roman date. At both sites the shere has-sunk,and buildings are seen 
extending under the sea, Midway between the two, at the root of the 
peninsula, is an isolated rocky hill called Goulaa (Tower), which ls covered 
with black-glazed potsherds. This was, pethaps, the acropolis of Asopus, 
where stoc: the temple of Athena Cypartssia: Then we may-follow. Leake 
and Ros: ii) placing Asopus at Plitra, and the ruins of Cyparisaia or the 
city of the Paracyparissian Achacans at Hora. Hoblaye, who is tollowed by 
Curtius, Bursian, and others, reverses’ the position of the: two cities, 
Pausinias says that there wasa teniple of the Roman emperors at Asopus, 
At Plitra have been found two inscriptions’ beth of which refer. ta 
C. Tultus Eurycles and his descenclants, who were hereditary high priests of 
the Roman Emperor? This seems additional evidence for identifying 
Mitra with Asopus, which was probably an important city since it 
struck coins" and was later the seat of a bishopric’ On the meky 
peninsula of Xyli are-the mins of w wateh-tower like those opentioned 

The shrine of Asklepios Phijolaos, which Pausanias says was twelve 
stades from Asopus, may be recognised in some Greek rains that He the 
required distance from) Plitra at the foot and to the west of a steep. 
isolated rock called Katapyg!,on which i¢ a emall abandoned monastery 
Here bronzes are reparted to have been found, and black-glized potsherds 
eccur. in the rock are small caves, and below them, enclosing a sermi- 
circtilar space agaitist the rock, are siveral apparently Hellenic walle built 
in & rough polygonal style. Some of ‘the blocks arc as much as two 
metres high, 


__§ Leake, Meena, p. 224, Now 2352 Collie Techtel 9660 2° 7.C.4. ior, p. 20g (the Laat [ine 
sheik ree) “Apytrece vreple)) Peritiiet pape the Imenpyiow come from Cypmricsa (ye. Mites), itis 
sow lin the chonch of HL Dianltrios at Kalyrin. | 

—* Leake (Morea, bp. 22g) sayy that the peaerot who foaod the firat insctiption, wihiieli lie Keg 
i Dds bower, fietred sore sevil wright befall fim, oo be wan afrwid that if tefonged (ox church, 
When the seeond imeripilon wea load smine eleven wears agi, the hinder hed be li je hee | Later 
he fell 21, cmt thomght thet this was.couss! by the inscription having Wwetonged toa church. So he 
gee it te the willie church, where |tmure key aid it course reevivereil irmmliately, 

* Wind, Jie, Nu, vom Te de daubtiel 1 (he coli linicribed Mewaperaia cash be stituted bo 
Cypariaila (/. Af, Cat, Pep, p. t28, Ko, 0h). 
* Hieroches, Symaral yo O47. 
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At Kalyvia isa late grmve relief from Mitra, representing a woman 
clad in cdafer and simrarion, and inecribed — | 


AAMAPIAI Aupupyd] Xuipe 
x ALPE 


and at Vlitra i= another inscribed Tniapror yaipe, but this | .could net see, 
By the well at Kalywia is a fate plain, rough-hewn marble sarcophagus: 
found at Plitra. 

[ivyPERTELEATUM, 


In a ravine south of Pheniki on the road leading to VeliS at wn spot 
called Vothoma or Hassinaga lave been found many inscriptions an 
iiarble and on bronze! “These were dedications to Apollo Hyperteleates, 
orelse were to be sct up in hia cshrine,, We may therefore reoognise this 
as the site of Hyperteleatum, since the distance af nifty stades from 
Asopus agrees with the distance from Vothona to: Pitta Pausanias, 
however, saye that the shrine was that of Asklepios | this may be an error 
on Tis part, aince he fas just Above referred to Asklepios,or there may 
have been tempics both of Apollo and of Askleping at Aypertcleatum. 
The inscriptions Indicate that the temple of Apolls was the central shrine 
of the Eleuthero-Liaconian League, In 1885 the Greek -Archacological 
Society excavated here,’ but no remains of the temple were found; it 
id, however, cleay from the finds of inscriptions, bronzes, atid terracotta 
statuettes® that the temple lay in the neighbourhood. s\t this site two 
inseriptions have been recently found, 

(1) Sparta Museam, No, 664; Eesti, Wo ‘tio Letters “oogm. 
high, Lower left-hand comer af astele of sesso anfice, complete on left. 


T =a = "rr" 
=EN+--> Fev [ia Th peyicta de Tay popmr| 


Compare BLIGH: tx. p 5t7)) 105 “Eb. "Apy, 1390, p- Oi, 1. 10. 

(2) Aluish marble base for a bronze statue ; on the bottom six clanyp 
holes: He -3amy Le “38m, D. 45m. Height of letters 015 m The 
inscription is mucli defaced and. the reading very uncertain. The letters 
are not aplciuted: forms A = OT. 

1 Tee "Apa. BSA, pp Bch, 903 My TRO, pp. 65 My Mee pp. tpg Mk FeO, pe 55 ty 
BG Ao, pp Se 1, gar yh (céilive Bevhtwl, 6537-4549. are 
1 fipartesd, 1885, py 3 if " Winter; Trerotateew, bosry, 24 IL 166,47 18, = 
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om = =! = = = = = = = = _ = aa = = = 
= = 0 | =. = = = td J = = a -_ = = - = i: 
a = =| | = _ = mi = = - = = = —_ 
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fl 
i 


slo. = =0 Pal 5 aoa 2 oe 
ee ee ee ee ae, ee ee _ 
- -= = = = QZIOHBAION AIRE - - = - 
- = = EYKATA?.ME - - - IOMAT- - = - 
. - APAIADIETI... NQITIMY - = = .; 
Io = - « TIATERPOZTOETON:. A. AMWAE!L = = = = 
~ ~ OFZTTAPEAQKEATZION...AE..MAZHIA - - 
~ = APIZTON .,. OZFATIEAAQNIACFHTOPIAATR / 
+ = = = KAIKPATHIAAMEIANTAETIE = ~ =. - - 
TR +s = = = AO - - SE wee = ¥ Be «= + = + 


Both inscriptions seem to belong to the third century Bc, 
DEMONTA. 
=outh of Plitra and near the coast lies the village of Demonia. On 
a rocky hill to the west, between the village and the sea, Hellenic tiles and 
potsherds are common’ Here the villagers have often found tombs, one 
of which contained a beaked jug of coarse red ware. Other finds include 
a celt, ordinary late Greek vases, an iron sword, a bronze dagger (+17 m. | omg), 
some terracotta statuettes and lamps, Doric columns and capitals of poros, 
and a gabled grave stele of the same material inscribed : 
ONA(F)ET.. . - 
ME OAL « we we 


The lettering is very badly weathered, but we might venture to read it as 
‘Oval el jr{r pe Xai pel. 

It is clear that a Greek town stood here, but its name is as yet 
unknown. We may conjecture it to be the site of Cotyrta, which we know. 
from Thucydides* lay near Aphrodisias, later incorporated in Bocae, and 
is mentioned in the Hyperteleatic inscriptions’ 

" Bollave, ef. cf p. of: Leake, Fe eee? ae ey di : 
ap. cf, di, ieee ele Wh a tee a Pe 268 5 Coerthin, a tie, tl, f\ 294; Horiup, 

Five G07 m. Nieee ati, py dag. 

* CoM, ine yy Baa, bo ton "Ba, ‘Apx. Igo, p. pay IL By op, 0s) I. & Bay S03 


p15, th 6, & : | 
A. J. B, Wack: 
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€2—TnHe PROMONTORY OF MALEA AND EPIDAURUS LIMERA, 








ScviaAx, wb. Sreann, VILL ot, | Proceey, Tf, 16. | Faveawias, IL. 22-4, 
Cunguathus, Onucnathus, jr. Oongoathnus, fir. 
| pr, com parte | 
Boca, tis | Bows, urbs Boeae, wile Boras, urie 
MN: h is Portia <cuin 
ah temple 
Male, |". | roth Males, ~. Malena, fi. Males, |!0. 
Side, nots ct portin ) ¥ ‘ 
. Delinm La- In. Bpideliow, yeplor com 
conum, hemplo 
| cum bevaple T. Artemidis Limnuatidis 
| Minos, costel.. Minoa, pr. Minoa, |! 
fam ovis Soteris 
pecert nae ¥ 
Epideurns, orbs measeny ets | Epidavrus, othe | 200 et. Bpidaurus, orbs cf por- 
ity Lhe 
| Zaree, irle ico ul, Zarax, atte! 





ONUGNATHES. 


The ancient promontory of Onugnathus is now separated by a 
narrow strait from the mainland* and bears the name of Elaphdnisos 
(Cervi), The scattered Kadyvia shown on the French map have amalga- 
mated into a compact village of about forty houses on the strait: the 
inhabitants live chiefly by their flocks, little ground being under 
cultivation. 

Pauéantas mentions a roofless temple of Athena and the tomb of 
Kinados, pilot of Mettelaos as objects of interest on the promontory. Leake 


1 Aga check on the distanoce given by Pomeanias we moy bere add the corresponding figures 
fromthe Mealitvrranvan Filet l1goo, We gz fis C, Males (0) mm, C. Kamili), 164) a, NNW. 
Monemrasia, 24m. 5, Porto Paleo, 2°97 m NE. GN. C. Keemidl, 7m NNEC Terabe, 
ifm. NW, Port Teraka. ‘The fifteenth-century directions in Urano (Pagnint, fviie Decimn oti 
Firewss, vol. tv. 221) from Monemvasia to Zarex identify Port 5. Panto with Porte Paleo and 
P, della Hotta wii Zornn; +10 Malvazia al porto 5. Paulo 6.3 migha entra maestro ¢ wamontana, 
lo porto S. Paulo & entrata di verso wezrd giorno, © entrata dl vere tramoniane: dal porte 5, auto 
al porto della Batter 4 to mniglia per bammentans yore mein: le porta dellA Bottae & entrata: di 
verso levanie e dovele entire per pousnte,” 

4A chance remark in Covel's Diary, p. 139% shows thet the strait wae then (2677) easily 
fordabhe + in 7839 there was upwaids of fathom of water everywhere. We shall have occasion 10, 
alluide ti the general sinking of the coset in connection with Epideliam and Monenyssia. 
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in 1806 thought he had:discovered both temple and tomb an the mainland, 
the former about $00 yards from the sea towards the western end of the 
strait, the latter on the summit of the cliff above the ancient quarries, The 
supposed tomb was of pyramidal form and in a very ruinous state! 


BRGEAE. 


Of Boeae we know little beyond what Pausanias has recorded, It 
was traditionally founded by the Heraciid Boios, who gathered its 
population from the towns of Etis, Aphrodisias, and Side~ It was ravaged 
by Tolmides in 456% and ‘by Philip 11, in 219": later it belonged to. the 
Eleuthero-Laconian league, and at the time of Pausanias visit possessed 
temples of Artemis Soteira, Apollo, Aaklepios, Serapis, and Isis; there were 
niins with a temple of Asklopios and Hygicia seven stades off, Coins bearing 
the types of Artemis, Isis, Acklepios, Poseidon, and Eros were struck at 
Boeae in the later Antonine period (Domna, Caracalla, Geti). 

The exact position of Boeae was revealed by discoveries made during 
the building of the modern Neapolix: Leake (who however placed Boeae at 
Palaékastro) saw in 1806" foundations ofa Hellenic wall built of quadran- 
gular blocks ... traceable for fifty or sixty yards. Just above it are 
foundations of a temple about fifteen yards long by eight or nine broad.” 
All this had apparently disappeared by the visit of Ross (1844), who 
mentions only ‘insignificant rains, foundations, tile-fragnients and a few 
grave-chambers’" Severdl ancient marbles were found, he says, when the 
first houses of the new settlement were built. 

The small town of Neapolis-Vatika (7a Batica) was founded chiefly 
from Pharaklé about 1840' Tt occupies a somewhat uninteresting site on 
two low hills close to the shore and possesses a good natural port except 
in southerly winds. The place is now the head of the deme of Boeac 

1 Morea, 1. god. 

* As to the potition of Eth there is po evidence: Apbrodinias inp mentional with a place 
Raed Cotyria (ef, above, pp. 166) by Thueyrlides (iv. 96) as the scene of a skipmish. between 

Athenian and Spartans in g24, ond woold seeo to hove hun in the plainof Goes. Side is shown 
by the Pirifte: of Scylax to have been on the com beyond Male. 

* Pau i. ay * Polrh, v, 19. 

® Morra) i, 510, 

1 Pamir, 1 ayo) Ark oef, Te. -Opo; ef Papemichalepaules, eee at 
Arraipdene ijt wdAdes Bove ead TohAd pa yyl corde Efie Adyow dpyain. . . wlores, 
deeriypaders tAdens wal apd Auat 

T Alter 18357 (Filler) and befits pSg4 | Rosh, 
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and has a population of 1,675; on it depend the considerable hill-villages: 
of Kastanii (go houses), Velanidia (400) to the north of the high ridge 
which forms the backbone of the peninsula, and H. Nikdlaos (300), Laki 
(200), and Misokdri (70) to the south of it: these form the group called 
Vatikidtika. Considering their scanty lands these villages present a 
surprisingly prosperous appearance, partly due, no doubt, to fortunes made 
abroad, Little or no Albanian Is spoken in them. 

The older name (Bari«a=Boiatixa) occurs as the tame of a district 
as catly as the Céronmle of the Aforea, and in fifteenth-centory Venetian 
records as the name of a small castle which changed hands several 
times in the ‘Turkish wars As a village name® it was probably applied 
to the jeading place in the district. | 

‘The antiquities naw at Neapolis, all of Roman date, are as follows :— 


(1) Built into wall on quay, marble statue ogo m, high, apparently of 
Dionysos. The god stands with his weight on left foot, clothed in long 
chiton and Aivertion falling in fine folds to the feet Mead and hands: are 
missing, but ends of curls hang on the neck, and the poke of the arms— 
lefe extended downwards, right bent across.chest—is recognisable. On the 
left of the figure is a amall column, round which is entwined a pme-twig 
with cone ; the cone supports the forefeet of a (headless) panther, (Fig. 1, A.) 


(2) Similar position, large marble high-relief, i-30.m. O82 m,, flanked 
by pilasters, damaged at top. ‘The frame contains two figures, to ra 


1 This is to be contranted with the nonhern pert of the terrliory wiley dierusalian, where the 
village of Katarthea, Angeloma, atl Skea (and further monh Kremaiti, Zarax, aul Rhikea) 
commonly ane the dangonge These are pak) to be late sertlomoute dating fom. afer Orlofs 
invasion, when the conntry, an Leake remarks (five, }, 204), xs depleted by ihe fight of the 
inhalitants to Hydee ant cleewhere, ‘ApBerirer, [an told, ie aed op m term of reproach 
aynonymous with BAg~ and oppweed to xepdryy, te a none vegrant at oppordt to = settled 
cultivator, 1} fe comseqerntly unsafe fo infer that ube Vatiioililia ate noo Albanian ; indeed In 
wet Villages [i wan octmitted that a few old) urn apse it. | 

© Sathas, Min. Aelé vi, 85, 224 (ne6b-7o)) cf, Sonevvine, 230: * CenteThy del Taree lontane 
qo migha || Manarasia’; a Greek document of 1442 (7) mentions the wspieqgh Bericae ris 
t(axorine (Tlapvareds, vil, 274); ¢f. Miklouch and Millon, Ae, fer, ef fut 301, 504, 315 
" chasteau de Vactiqne,” (1557) Chorrete, Meg. ae de Framed, 1 97. 

© *Villegie dirimpette Wi Ceriga" (1fior), Michirlo in Lanibeos, "Ter. Miter, s10: of, Leake, 
Mev, £ sia, A. settlement: in Teno calle? BKoycebyaen, stating from: t77o (UA Danes, “ler. 
Tves, p60), and another in Seques calles! Mariseeras (Statnatiazes, Eapunwd, Hil ro), ave anpposel 
io he eolonies of the Pelopoanesian Vatika, aa ie the willage of Vatika (aftr Musaicha) on ite 
“Aesop The latter. seems; however, to be Albanian. 

‘Phe keeony prowesd by the atteibales: the type ecema to be a few variant of the " Sandann- 


pia ba" group, 
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man standing facing fully draped, by cippus (r,) and a second: small male 
figure (L), Good work, faces damaged. (Fig. 1, B.) 

(3) Similar position, marble fimerary relief, 110 x o-50:m., with standing 
figures of (1.) man and (r.) woman e” faer: the woman lays her hand. on 
the man’s shoulder. Ordinary work and badly damaged, 

(4 In a cormer-plot of ground to left of the main street leading from: 
the shore a small excavation Inst year has resuited in the discovery of 
two life-sized draped female figures in marble of Roman date; the heads, 
which were worked separate and set-in sockets, are missing: (Fig. 1, C) 
With these was found a third figure of a‘ woman seated on a chair, which 
has been buried again; and 

(5) a block of marhic, 1°33 m, x O43 m. x O25 m., insctibed on narrow 
face in coarsely-cut letters (second century A-D.) ‘o4 high, 


IOYAIANGIAOFPATIAA TIOVAIOL JOVYAIARKAEAINHTAN 
GPACEACOMATHP:THCENBIQKO l0YAIOYNANOAAOYL*@YTATEPA*HIOYAIOC 
CMIOTHTOCKAITHCEICT ONEIC Sr AC EACOANHPOCIAANAPOYENOPOLYNHE 
EYCEBE!IACENEFEN KAIMIAOTERFNOYALAGECEQCENEKEN 
‘lowAiaw Wchonpatioa T. ‘lotiAsos YouAdar KXeoryrar | 
Hpactas 0 rarip tis cv Big xo- ‘Tovfou Nartladotiy Geyarepa [Tot dros 
CMLOTHTOS Kal THY Els "yOREES Apaciag 6 vip dirdedpov cmdpootuys 
elgeSeiag cvener aai didoriésrot diabioems creney. 

This has been removed to the adjacent garden of G. Dertilis, where 

is also 


(6) Bluish marble block, o73 m.xo59 x 0°53, inscribed (letters 
04 high):— 


FiovALON [. “lovAsow 
NANG AAHEVHNOPOL Tlavfaks Eanjwapoy 
PIOYAIOL@PALEAC C. lovheoe Apacias 

TONNENGEPON Tow wevlepor. 


Just outside the house is a base with feet and lower part of legs of 
male figure standing by cippus. ‘The three figures evidently belongerl to a 
family group A Julius Panthales is mentioned as Patronomus at Sparta in 
C/G. 1236, which belongs to the latter part of the second century. 

(7) In'the street: doorstep composed of two picces of bluish marbic, 
both incomplete at right edge. 
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ATAK/ STO=E ‘Ayax\[éa “Ap: |oto€e- 
NOW AP: EYOME wou {pera aot jevome- 
NON EKA vow [dperas Epjexa. 


P. Meimmius Agactes Pollianus is mentioned in Le Bas, 237 ¢. 

The published inscriptions Le Bas, 237d (Ed. "Apy. 3505) and 237 ¢ 
(Eb. "Apy. 3306; Ross, Arch, Aufs. ti. 670) are still to be seen built into 
walls in the same-street; The only other Boean inscriptions known te me 
are an ¢legiac funerary inscription (published m #.C\ Af. ix. 1885, 516, better 
/#.S. viii, 1887, 214), and a dedication to Antoninus (Le Has, 237 bh. 
A fragmentary honorary decree from the neighbourhood is given by Leake 
Nog. PL XXIV. 

The «Venetian fort marked in the French map is about an hour from 
the present town. It is a amal! complex of buildings set on a stecp spur 
below Fharaklé: the top of the hill has been artificially extended by 
sloping retaining walls. The oldest portion is a roughly-bailt tower ot 
oblong plan (the Venetian ‘ guardia') round which various rooms, including 
4 small apsidal chapel, have been irregularly grouped. 

On a small peninsula three quarters of an hour east of Neapolis-are 
iuins of an insignificant village of iincertain date, probably mediaeval. 
Pausanias® harbour of Nymphacum is identified by the cave containing a 
spring, with the port of H, Marina! Above the church, which is ruined, are 
traces of ancient poras quarryings. 


MALEA. 


Cape Malea is an imposing rocky foreland rising high and steep from 
the water's edge, [It still bears an evil reputation with seafarers, the 
ancient proverb * Double Malea and forget your home'® having a modern 
counterpart in the aupgestive distich — 


Ka8e Makija, Ki fe Madje 
Bon tu Xpiaré wal Mawayea !* 


' Hollaye, A'eiess, p99, 

* Str. F782 c. Silat, Fated i, 33- | 
(qaoted by Fiedler, Aven, 326) from oehAsd * weil dia Witnde ier wo witheion, das don 
Serlatoom vor Angst Haare anf der Zange wachsen mochien.’ 
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On the south side cloze down by the sea is a small natural shelf on 
which are built two chapels, on the furthest point cast that of & George, a 
hundred yards west that of Sofrene. The former is a small square building 
with painted dome and an apse opening eastwards. lt evidentiy formed 
part of a larger church, to which the present gouth wall with its blind arcade 
belonged, anid the plan may be traced to the south: the original charch in 
fact occupied the whele of the terrace, about ten metres long, in, front of 
the existing building ; the apst had semi-circular built seats and a threnve 
Immediately above are remains of # second chapel on a-higher level. The 
only ‘relics of antiquity are a much- 
worn [onic capital and half the stem 
of a basin, both in bluish marble." 

S. frene is enly slightly larger 
than S; George, consisting of three 
parts, square (domed) nave, apse, 
and a barrel-vaulted entry from the 
north : west of this is a cistern and 
apposite, the now deserted monks 
cells, The church contains amongst 
athers, pictures of 5, Thomas ev 7 
Makaim* and of the Cypriote: Pan- 
avia voi Keéexov, In neither church 
is there a single sailor's offering. 
(Trig. 2.) 

In the middle ages (certainly as 
early as 13957) and down to modern 
times (cf Philippson) the place was 
inhabited by a solitary hermit ; the 
eclis were till quite lately cecupied by monks. Western pilgrims rightly or 
wrongly supposed the chapel to be dedicated to 5S, Michael,t whence the 
Italian name Capo S, Angelo, supposed: by some to appear in the Voyage 





Fic. 2—Care Matsa: &. leave 


‘These may or may mot be relies of the ioniples of Apolly Maleaies or Lithesion aml Fan, 
which weoad on the polnt (Cartium, Jefyfewnerny, Ja) 

® July 7, His tomb & anpposed to cul on the expe, boi the ete is anknown, 

’ 1, d'Anglare'é lena, pe ip. 

¢ Cotovlem, pu fiz: * Sacellum ia honorem Michaclis archangell Christiant aedificaywnant quam 
ctiamnum extant’ (1998)¢ von Zimber ond the Graifea Solus (1453) alo mention the chipet 
ty pare. 
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of Sigurd (ap. ttt) as Enerdemees,' The dangers of the cape are 
frequently mentioned in the /imerartes of returning pilgrims, who attributed 
the heavy squalls so often encountered about the point to the direct arericy 
of S. Michael ; he was supposed te create them by the movement of his 
wings* A modern folk-tale assigns them to a legion:of evil spirits confined 
there by a magician.” Soe serious could such squalls be for Sailing-craft that 
westward bound pilgrim-ships were frequently forced to put back to Melos. 
and there await a fair wind,’ and when the dangerous cape was safely 
doubled the event was celebrated with music and general thanksgiving— 
‘musten die Pfeiffer und die Drommeten unnd Posaunen schallen, all durch 
ein ander, mit: grossen Jubel unnd die Jungiraw Maria jobende, dass wir 
durch dass Loch so frey gekommen waren, * 

On the top of the promontory still exist the ruins of the Venetian 
coast-cuard station called Gwardia at Cave falta” 

From the monasteries of Malea to Velanidia is reckoned three hotirs ; 
there is water at H. Myros, a ruined church above the bay af 5. George. 
Velanidia, which possesses a tiny. port and a fleet of fifteen sea-coing caiques 
besides ag many fishing boats, i= probably the site of Side, thengh | could: 
hear of no antiquities. Kastania (three hours N,) has no commumication 
with the sea. 

Houssiinika * (two hours) is a hamlet of six or seven houses in a rocky 
valley opening on the harbour and island of H. Phokas: it is inhabited by 
Jescendants of Turks converted to C hristianity at the time of the revo- 
lution, They speak Greek and are very devout.. The Monemvasiote 
Turks are said by Papamichalopoulos® to have been much attached to 
their country and to have lived on the best of terms with the local Greeks 


. Ed. Wright, ». $3, whore thie i disputed in favour of Acgodpotami. 

* (erat cn Solme(it: Firprradend, p. 203): “The Loat woh disey Berg wenen. {frcinen| dss po 
&. Mithocl ela Flayel In diewe: Ecke ereckwinge, oo werden die Winde hat eo eek cated alaceryd) | rhhe 
Schiffe vertnaben.' 

“ Ta tele Povrrara, in Potitle” TMapabsows, 55 

1 2p Vou Zinber ( Meyervhena’, $30) ok utters dave, the Goof su Solr ehtver y the 
latter cays thar the period waa soractimes on orech as three or foar months ; ef, Chreoiywet ale Joa 
a! datton, p- 197 Stolos «rad chine uy) account of its geewl Harboe edt) the liad omitation of the 
Monemvariotes. 

* Craft cx Sobre, zr. 

® Sorbie, Mfem, fdr, Afel/ vl ey. “The poet clites lporn is Ana Wri oth td hed been 
weed carlier by. the Byrantine: ; telegraphing was ond dy bemnou-fires. 

Fro the * epontymaas faggquler" Hiaserin, 

* Tleksopeda, pp. gt, 
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even through the aiege: Twas toid that there are fifteen or sixteen 
familie of Turhish origin in the deme of Boeae" 

A short. honr from Houssiinika is Voutama the country-house of 
M.A. Apostolides to whose genial hospitality we have been more than 
once indebted, Here the post-road from Neapalis to Monemvasia * comes 
down to the shore. On the estate beside the rerrna is a short stretch 
of 'Melasgian’ wall, generally two courses in height, possibly buiit for a 
roud terrace. Finds of coins aud. potsherds show that this beautiful site 
was not uninhabited i in ancient times. 


EVIDELIUM, 


OW the coast. about a mile north of Voutama ruins including 
numercis columns can be discerned In calm weather tinder the sea” We 
‘have already noticed at Elaphonisos and Plitra the fall in the coast-line, 
which has occurred since ancient times. Ruins beneath the sea are also 
reported by Phiiippson in the Bay of S. Elias, west of Males? 

{t is nt least possible that this is the site of EpideHum, a villuge (p(ow) 
with a sanctuary of Apollo which possessed a wooden idol brought by the 
sea from Delos after the sack of the iland by Mithradates, Of the 
position of Epidelium we know that it was (1) too stades coastwise from 
Malea and 200 from Epidauris (2) on the sea (3) at the limit of the territory 
al Becac, The figures are impossible, implying as we have seen that 
‘Nineteen nautical miles are equivalent to 300 stades. The site proposed 
by Leake and. Hoblaye, C. Kamili, corresponds in so far that it marks a 
point one-third of the whole distance from Malea to Epidaurus But its 
position is most remote on the land side, nor is it frequented as a harbour : 
the riting reported to Beblaye are nothing more than remains of a small 
church Surely, too, Pausanias or still more one of the periaé would have 
denominated the place dexpa, had the sanctuary been: on Bo striking a 
promontory. For the submerged site near Voutama there |: further to 

! The extremely! rare phesomenon of Tyike toring Christian wae paneled at the marries 
of Athens jn 168), when joo Torke were volumtanly bapilesd (Krom, fi. aay ef @it 270 
(Cawel “Tormes)), 

‘From Neapatie to Voutammn ie teckooed 24-3 hoars 3 ; the buat three-quurters (after leaving the 
plain) ane wer very rrnghy bile From Vowtime te Monemvmie (54 bacure) the road filliiww the 
where, tout deaty (hue fal amie le iw yet Qrranthcetster fier wibieelecd tence. 

* Thave thit on tho omhority of MM, Apentatides, who hee ger « detatbed apcount.to M, Ph. 


Negrin, 6 epectaliet in mach phe 
1 P1796; for ihe wert sido'of ‘the Latniad Gall ef Aso. ib =a§. 
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be weighed the fact. thar the coast hereabouts is-regutarly searched for 
wreckage brought up, it may bé, by the same current which brought the 
Apollo from Betos. 

Temple of Artemis Linmatis, 

The site of the temple of Artemis Limnatis on the road from Boeae. 
to Epiiaurus inay be placed near the modern church of H. Thekla, an hour 
and a half from Voutama, north of which fe a district still called Alapes, 
The-owner of the land, Mo Stellakis, has made excavations between the 
churel) and the shore which have hitherto resulted only in the discovery of 
Byzantine graves and architectural dctail, Above the raad at this point:ts 
the well-watered and wooded valley called Uex2Sd\e (by the Veretions 
J Giarding) with ‘a picturesque Venetian villa and church of -S. Stephen. 
in this neighbourhood many Monemyvasinte families: have ein country 
seats. The church of S. George at the bridge, being. the only one af the 
name AL Monemvasia, is presumably the healing shrine mentioned by hn: 
‘Guilletiere,* But its vogue seems to have declineil, perhaps with the rise of 
the Panagia Clirysaphitissa * in the town rself 


M Oe EM Si 


The rock of Monemvasia” has been identified with the Mina dep, 
Mirela dipodpeon of ancient writers, an identification justified by its position 
and conspicuous position on the coast-line, The ancient description of the 
modern islind as dapa is probably to be explained by a fall in the coast- 
line, a: phenomenon still occurring at other points in the Peloponnesus and 
here sot counterbalanced by detritus from rivers, It ia noteworthy that az 
late as the twelfth century Nicetas still calle the place sepa not hoor. 

The original stone bridge of fourteen arches giving wccess to the ‘rock 


1 P, sape thy iy ck ® podet wajoneilhey de phe celebre dane la Mopde pear led taipacken oti 
a'y font par leelveriée du Saini") but (he charcli alluded to i called the cathedral, 

* The sory of the ‘fitting’ of (he prtore from Clicyenhe peor Sparta, ened Of the henilig 
bf the alsess, are glvets by Papamichalopodlos (p, gs) from 2 MS. of tho “The church be aiih 
eonidere! @ountroup pda. 

P The more faalliar wretern: conmptloms nf the moo,7:£ (Malvasia, Malragia, Marrods, whines 
Malvolsice, Malmeey) senm to depend on a ailor’s coreuption af the word to make bt apyroeisnts 
to Tink wvafeseda, *deremly dase chesclbeen Tat. wineentlicW whel thon,’ as the Graff von: Solins 
writes as comment on hls wen version Aver (aie feds) The Turkish qame Menekehely. 
Kavala (‘rived rats,” Vapamichalopoalii. p. 60) be uppareiily i ailll wilder attempt at the; 
CTifecaaTL ramen. 
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on which the town and fortress stand was replaced i 1889 by the present 
fron stracture and a mole-of masonry, which form part of the main road 
from Molai The Venetian tower decorated with the lion of 5S. Wark 
which defended the island end of the bridge has aiso been removed, though 
part of the foundation and the loop-holed wall on either side of it 
survive, Above the bridge tower the green-grey and orange cliffs of the 
gréat rock, crowned by a battery; the rock is oval in plan! and on the 
Horthern side drops sheer to the sea, while on the south it is bordered: by a 
gentie slope round which the read—in Turkish times bordered with tombs 
—passes to the gate of the lower town, The harbour dies outside the 
town-iwalls, a tiny rocky cove hardly to be taken seriously even, by open 
boats. 

Descriptions of the town and ‘ita monuments are numerous *: it seems 
to have changed little except by the natural processes of decay, The 
only systematic work on the architectural monuments is that of Mr, 
Traquais? The history down to the beginning of the Turkish period (1540) 
has been treated at leneth by Mr, W, Miller.* Subsequent events may be 
briefly summarised here. 

In 1564 an unsuccessful altempt to surprise the town was made by 
the Grand Master (de la Valette) of Malta, This is noteworthy as the 
only attempt of the kind. De la Valette was approached by a Greek, who 
affered to show him a path up to the citadel practicable for a small foree; 
the offer was accepted and an expedition ander Parisotto gained a footing 
on the rock by tight unobserved by the garrison, but their guide was 
unable to find the path before dawn compelled the Maltese to retire, The 
Grand Master evidently believed in ‘the existence of the passage as he 
pentioned the guide: Bosio says the Turks subsequently discovered and 
blocked it 


1 Die shape anil limulaiel position baie wor for it the qaatat lpew! oickomine Merpoxapdt, 

P Anon, 1475, fi Ate, sory. 98, $ ate La Ueailhetlere (1659), haiiecnye moped of 
mous S9y Hf, | Cocemalli, Afemuceres eo Rig, ae Mert, Anut. 1636, pp too-5 (with a rjew 
reprinted tie Thapper's Merea) ) M. Mochicle [1690] mm Litntres, "lee. Moker. aia) Vallm, Dever. 
ole de Afprde, wh (Pilata’ Hamdlbenik) Cemllan. [i797]. 4fres. pp. gig (Map, ste) 5 Leake 
{sSeg}, Severs, borg Ag ait, Sedeet, ale he ubtehdte, 1855, Aelarden 4g ff dvdae PL XEXUL 
iview Grom SW), fevhiieters li. 95; Aldenhboven, (fimirutry, 901-963 ; Vachon [idgo-1], Greve 
dcatetiieetet. epg Wye, Ascarcises iv fn CTA PRE AALy bowl, ib. detew trom S Wie [setifis 
Molearia Ini: Melde Aeeh, 0878, 33; Yoret, (AOS Weo2age-6 > Philippeon, Prepon, 17%: 
Adiniraty Cas csr. . eae 

* 80 A. ai apo-g (Ulm | "JAS. 1907, 295-241, 300-1 filles. 

” Pel, A ae SS. Gor. Gaerne, aii, pp. ato-81. The highest. pow reached was 

bh 
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During the Cretan War Monemvasia possessed a special importance 
as the chief point of embarkation for the Turkish forces’ The Venetians. 
and their allies made-a series of attempts on the town (1653, Foscolo, 1654, 
1653, (687 Morosini), all, however, on an inadequate scale, Monemvasia 
fell to Cornaro, last of all the fortresses of the Morea, in July 1690, yielding 
rather to the besiegers’ elaborate measures of isolation* than to assault, 
though the latter tactics were repeatedly attempted, The place was ceded 
without a blow in 1715, apparently battered by Orloff in 1770," and 
finally taken by the Greeks in 1821.4 

The only ancient inscription hitherto reported trom Monemyasia is 
the following much worn and mutilated fragment, apparently ol a proxenia- 
decree, found by Mr. Wace in the pavement of H. Sophia and now trans- 
ferred to the Demarchy. 

Marble, 0-38 x6'25 m.; right edge preserved for o:26m., letters ‘62m. 


RAIE | eal elpepyerys? 
NAI-T. AEIN oye Bila}rfelye? x 
1. AMI . Feta 
KAIT Kai + 
HNAPXHI | thir dpynlr.. 
TEIZ THAN | re doe ee 
YNOIANHI eliporar , ... 
EITSNEZH Tol jeeToo 
\IPAT: OLY (a) SHernnoenens 
TOH-EYTY sa bliss 


The Frankish, Venetian, and inter Greek inscriptions have been’ 
published last by N. Vers.* 


a chapel in a cave," presamebly the cove called rer Radeyppar | (‘of the ono") ahowe the modern 
cemetery, This enve is close uiler the top of the clit: ite mouth haa been at some time blocked 
by a wall cf which traces. remain. 


- whem Guerra all Caowfia, 305 Nani, Mir, Met. Pew iL got: Randolph, Protea Stare of 


a They built forte.at Port 5. Nicolo (Epidanme L.imera} and Perivolia, aml bad “nin i 
comnuind of the see “The mrilal struck on this oceation dearrves roeniion here for ita pote ricw 
of the town, 

Wie, p 29; ef Camellan 43: ‘On apercolt partout les traces de la demitre pnere> les 
mers sont criblés de boulets et noircia par Mincendic: Leemies wont jonchees de dditie de bomber"; 
and Leake, Aferya, L DOg-§, 

* Papambeholopoulos, TeAsepala ti Mow Parias 

**Adnra, 190g, pp. 239-242; of. KR. Zesin, hil 6890, reprinted in Deppueray pp. 3-9. 
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From Monemvasia to Zarax port’ is reckanedl four hours and « half, 
viz, along high road 1, ruins of Epidaurus 4,‘ Palaea Monemvasia’ (houses) 
4, Zarax port 24. The road is rough and the journey more pleasantly 
made by sea in fine weather: on the island called Daskalid are insignifi- 
cant mins of a late monastery. 


EFIDADRUS LIMERA, 


Epidaurus Limera was reputed a foundation from the Argive: 
Epidaurus: it possessed temples of Aphrodite, Asklepios, Athena fan the 
Acropolis), and 4cus Soter (by the port. Near it were shown the hole 
into which the original Epidaurian serpent disappeared, and a pool called 
the Water of Ino, into which loaves were thrown asa mein of divination! 
The territory of Epidaurus was ravaged in 424° and 414" by the Athenians. 

The ruins of Epidaurus Limera were recognised and admired already 
by Cyriac of Ancona, and: seem to have beet generally identified locally 
in the seventeenth century ;" they were aicasaurad to Europe by Castellan 
ity 1797 * (Fig. 3). 

They are situated on and about a rocky hill a few hundred vards from 
the sea; the site is now under cultivation. The hill is connected on the 
west by-a high neck of rock with the main system, while to the south flows 
a Stream—dry in summer—in a considerable valley, through which must at 
all times have run the chief road connecting the plain of Molai with the 
sea, Good springs cxist higher up the valicy, whore are a ruined: Turkish 
villa with gardens and an Albanian village, H. [oannes, 

The walls enclose an irreguiir area, including in the acropolis the twa 
peaks of the hill, and beyond it support a section of gently-sloping land to 
-the south anil west. Though they can be traced with insignificant gaps 
for their whole extent, the seaward section alone is in tolerable preservation, 
In the south-western portion ruing of late habitations are noted in the plan; 


* A description of the rains of Zarax t= to be included in the next section norilwanda 

* Oo the Water of Tno sce Frater's note om Pans, tii, 23.8 Leake (ferns, (2x7) and 
Boblaye (Awfaet, 100} exch and a pool; the latter's appears to have the strongest ¢lsim, 

2 Thac. iv. 56, 4 fied. vk 105, 

1 Epler, rep, per Tiye. wexvil. * CE Guilletitre, 387, and the Venetion hheorlane. 

Mord, 39-84, with pion of the kay and view of the ruins; ere also Leake, Mores, 13 
fapet, Sciewlif,, Atlas, vignetio at emi (view of rains); Boblaye, Awenes, too, 
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the site was-occupied by Fort St. Nicolas in the siege of 1689, and the 
position of the rninz is so convenient as to invite plundering*; all this 
accounts for the bad condition of the south-western! portion, whereas the 
seaward walis form a convenient and almost indispensable terracing for 
cultivation Fig, 4). 

Of the seaward section again, the acropolis portion is best preserved, 
one tower attaining the height of four metres (seven courses) | the average, 
however, ii about two metres. The walls are built of moderate-sized" 
granite blocks generally laid in fairly regular courses, occasional faults 





Pi, 2D—EFee LIRA) SoUTHEEN Wall 


being corrected by the insertion of small-stones, without mortar and din- 
gonally jointed; comers of square towers are drafted. Tre polygonal 
work is sometimes to be found in the base of the wall (Fig. 5) 

Tt will be seen from the plan that the towers which defend the walis are 
4mall—hardly more than buttresses—frequent, irrepularly spaced, and built 
solid, a round plan being preferred for the corners, ‘The stcropelis appears 
to have communicated only with the lower townland no gateway can. be 
distinguished, the apparent gap at the northern end being filled by the 
intervention of the natural rock. 

Inside the acropolis area are three rectangular terraces, presumably 
foundations for buildings, at different levels; they are built in the same 


i Ryrnut iti. 36a, Locatelll F See bolow, 
Y oAn Gnuaenslly large block. mest’ 1°Oo% "PO mi, 
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style as the walls (drafted corners) and stand to a helght of about a metre. 
On the south side, rock-cut steps lead from the acropolis to the lower 
COM. 

Just. south of the mins at the opening of the valley on the sea 
Castellan found ‘une espéce de petit temple compose de six colonnes de 
marbre blanc d'environ deux - preds 
de iiiamétre, encore debowt sur one 
base contmue qui forme une para- 
lidiegramme d'cnviron aix pieds de 
lurve sur Goze pieda de longuour.” 
Considering, however, that already 
in asg27 the inhabitants of Monem- 
vasia sent a complaint to Venice 
that their jmmemorial rights of 
stone-quarrying at Tpidauras for 
building purpeses had heen infringed 
by the Rettore,! if is permissible to 
doubt whether this temple was more 
than the ruins of « church. 

The slight indentation of the 
coast at this point was probably 
Prolomy's harbour of “Zeus Soter 
Pus. 3} —Evipaters Lisees: AlAsoxKY OF between Minoa and Epidaurus, and 

Towns, to be comieeted with the teniple 

mctitioned by Pausanias. Castellan's 

map designates it Port S. Paul! which figures also in Uzzano. Tt is the 

deepest point in the bay, sheltered south by the rock of Monemvasia and 

north by Cape Limenaris, and is prescribed as a temporary anchorage by 
the AMedrterranean Pilot? 

The guvardia on Kremid! is a plain building of mibble, rectangular in 
plan, with & single doorway in the first floor approached by a ruined 
stairway. 


' Sathas, Wifi. Afi fifa Wo age. The ins ie here felerred bons ' Ler inant lepsem rotate iy 
Foesto wot fur de ix porte de ta terns halide, ala qual per ie) pesiate se comodaremo a tuor 
de ly pietre tuff « libricar,” 

PY, tho Guilleti¢n, po 5831 "Cette vieille Malvecia est Meverte : mala ley Galéres, of few 
Vansemine y rout ondinnitement jetter Mancee y parce yoc to Port est bon, et le fond de bonne 
Leia. 
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HIERAPOLIS SYRIAE. 





Sm little is known concerning the site of the fantous Hierapelis of 
Syria, that even a hurried visit is worthy of record. [ passed through the 
place: twice in the spring of 1908, in the company of Mr, Richard Norton, 
atopping on each occasion a night and part of twodays. It was inailvisable, 
in view of the main purpose of my journey, to delay long enough to make 
a plan, or do anything else likely to excite the ready suspicion of the local 
authorities and the Circassian colonists. We contented ourselves, therefore, 
with making a general survey and photographing, with copying all inscrip- 
Hans which the promise of a reward could induce the Circassians to show 
uy, and with buying small antiquities. 

The. identity of Mumbij with the holy city variously called Mabog, 
Bambyce, and Hierapolis, is, of course, not doubtful. Severu! authorities 
fix its situation with fair precision, especially Strabo xvi p. 7.45 ; Costus tii. 
12; and the Peutinger Table. [ am enabled by the kindness of Mr. C. HH. 
Turner to add a very cxact indication of its distance from the Euphrates 
at the regular crossing for eastward bound travellers. This is given 
in the narrative of the fifth-century pilgrim, Esheria (?), formerly known as 
Silvia—‘proliciseens de lerapolim in quintodecimo miliario in nomine 
Dei perveni ad Aluvium Eufraten' (Corpus Seript, Eccl. Lat xxxix. p. 01), 
There is only one point on the river fifteen Roman miles by road 
froin Mumbij, and that is at the mouth of the Sajur tributary, 
kilometres distant in an air-line. Thence the channel turns eastwards, and 
when it-passes the latitude of Mumbij lics at a distance of 31 kilometres 
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or nearly 20 English miles. It js interesting, in view of this indication, 
to find that the caravans and wageons bound frem Aleppo to Uri and Mosiil 
still go by way of Mumbij tothe Sajur mouth and thence are ferried across 
the Euphrates to Tell Ahmar on the left bank. This road had fallen into 
disuse till a few years ago owing tothe nomadisation and consequent 
insecurity of the district south-west of Seruj, and caravans used to make 
a wide détour by Birejik, reaching that ferry either by the Sarambiol or Akjch 
bridges oyer the middle course of the Sajur (the latter bridge is now falling 
to ruin), or by way of Airitab and Nizib, But the Ottoman Government 
has forsome time been making itself felt by the Arabs on the midlife 
Euphrates, and has so far pacified the Seruj district, that trafic has 
swung hack to the direct road, The latter is naturally casy, passing over 
a-rolling down-country a4 faras the river, and thence through an almost plain 
region to Seruj. Although no eewsse? has been made, carriages can do the 
seventy miles from Aleppo to the Sajur mouth in about ten hours 
running lightly over the loamy surface, except in the short wet seaaon, 

This road from Aleppo by way of Bab (Batnae) to Mumbij was that 
by which Julian marched in 363 Aw), to Hicrapolis. The pleasant grove of 
cypresses, whiere the people of Batnae received the Emperor with too dem cti+ 
Strative an enthusiasm for the pagan revival! (see Julian's letter to Libanius, 
app. &xvii), is still represented by the garden grounds of Bab awd its neighbour 
Tedii, The Roman road was probably conatricted by “Septiminus 
Severus, like that other great Euphratean highway from Caesarea-Mazaca 
to Melitene; for at Arimeh, a small Arab village on a conspicuous 
height, half-way. between Bab and Mumbij, we found a milestone af 
this Emperor, together with another almost wholly effaced, and. a large 
nutnber of ancient squared blocks. The two milestones lic below the 
village just to the right of the waggon-track, When we poticed them, 
their inscribed faces were tumed downwards, and it was only with ‘some 
diticulty that we induced the villagers to dig out the stones and lever 
them; Such, however, were the inconvenience of their position and their 
weight (they are of the usual columnar type, about nine feet long and 
two feét in diameter), that we could not disengage the written surface 
enough to copy the ends of the lines in the only legible insertption.. 
The latter, cut in the bold coarse lettering of Antoninian mliarin, and a 
goed deal rubbed and chipped, reads as follows; so far as the inscription 
was Visible to us :— 
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(1) IMPCAES)/) Imp, Caes, (divi M. 
ANTONINIP)/// Antonini P[it Germ. f- 
IL VICON NT il. [di]vi Cofmmedi fra. 
DIVIANTONINIPI)// divi Antonini Pifi nep- 
DIVIGADRIANTP//// § divi Hadrian p[mmep. 
DY TRATANY | difvi] Traiani fabnep. 
DIVINERVAE!///NEP divi Nervae [ad |nep. 
(W(SEPT-SEVERVS L.] Sept. Severus 
PERTINAXAVG//// Fertinax Aug. [ Arab; 
ADLAB: PP-POT//// io ©. Adiab. p. p. pot. [trib, 
V-IMEVILT: COSI//) v. imp. vill, cos, i[i 
ETMAVR:AN/}/! et M. Aur. An{toninus 
CAESARDESIG/)/| Cacsar desig[natus 

IMPMP Imp. tm. p. 
AIT 15 «iii. 


The enumeration of honours dates the stone, and probably the com- 
pletion of the road, to the year 97 Ap, The miile-numeral is; so far as I 
could. see, complete | but it is just possible that it was originally xiii, We 
rode the distance between Arimeh and Mumbij in 34 hours, the native 
estimate (at 34 miles an hour) being 4 hours, Throughout our journey, 
where the going was. as- good as hereabouts, we tsed to travel four 
thiles an hour. ‘The distance is, therefore, about 14 English milex 
But the western limit of the walls of Hierapolls Iles nearly half a 
mile nearer than Mumbij to. Arimeh, and this fact, coupled with the 
slight excess of the Roman mile-length, brings the numeral xn) 
inte accord with the actual distance to Hierapolis, which we may safely 
assume to have been the caput wae, It should be remarked that Kiepert’s 
map, which places Arimeh and Mumbij twenty-eight kilometres apart in an 
air-line, is-very faulty ¢ast of Aleppo. Bab is marked a good deal out of 
its truce place, and we found repeatedly that, while native estimates agreed 
with our own tinies, they did not do so with the map. In the above 
inscription line 4 has been intentionally defaced so far ad it contains the 
name of Commodus. In |, ro one would have expected rrz6, to precede 
fof, and itis possible that in our copy I'P should have been TR ; but the 
letters, as | give them,scemed quite clear on the stone, anc the punctuation 
after them supports our reading, since: all the other titles are self-contained 
betweet points. 
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The other milestone Jies.close by. It is of precisely similar size anil 
appearance, but its inscription has been intentionally effaced. Faint traces 
of letters could, however, be made out at the beginnings of three lines in 
the latter part of the text thus :-— 


ia) PTT RP EY — ifm ]p-- —— 
EUMHi i ctadhisa 
CAES////) Caesfar=2. - 


These beginnings exactly correspond, it will be noticed, with the 
beginnings of I}. 11—13 on the first stone; and a4 the character of the 
letters {s identical, it is most probable that the second inscription had the 
eaitie tenour 25 the first omtil the name of the Emperor desionate wad 
reached. It ther probably substituted 1, SeAfmina Geta for the M.Aur, 
Antoninus of the first stone, aml the whale scription was, therefore; 
erased on the accession of Caracalla. Perhaps some one city quote another 
instance of two companion stones being erected by Septimius Severus. the 
first with the name of one son, the second with that of the other, 

The traveller pursues his way towards Mumbi} over a rolling country, 
quite treeless but of much natural fertility, through which a plough could 
be driven for miles without striking a stone. The whole district Is now 4 
royal estate ‘of the Sultan and cultivated by tenants settled in rurmesroies 
hamlets dotted over the downs, not five per cent, of which are marked on 
Kiepert’s map, The estate has been acquired piece-meal durin & the present 
reign, a beginning having been made with the planting of a colony of 
Absckh Circassian refugees at Mumbij in 1879, This fact is worth putting 
en record, lest the present status of the ancient priestly domain of 
Hierapolis be quoted hereafter as an example of the unbroken. transmissian 
of such domains through royal harids to the present day, It is a co- 
incidence of recent occurrence: nothing more. The fertility and populous- 
ness of a district, left almost blank by cartographers as a semi-desett steppe 
and qualified by. earlicr travellers a2 devoid of all natural advantages, 
surprised us, We were assured it enjoyed a very adequate rainfall and a 
comparatively temperate citmate, while abundant water is to be obtained 
almost anywhere without deep boring. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
Mumbij itself extensive remains of a dana? irrigation system are to be 
seen, dating perhaps from the Persian occupation, but possibly older, A 
sight of the country will remove all doubt as ta the source of the riches of 
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the Syrian Goddess, and the field in which her thousands of Arredufi had 
to labour. | failed to find any other frace of the Roman mad; but two 
miles west of Mumbij we wert hailed by a villager of Crum Safa (or Em 
es-Sala; as 1 heard the namei, a iaimlet near the track on the left, who said 
he had ‘colours on the flow af his hwuse, This cryptic statement proved te 
mean a large Roman mosaic of geometric pattern in pertect condition, over 
Which the hot had been built That peasant has ote of the best floors in 
Syrin, and his wife has kept (t commendably clean, | 

From atast rise in the ground, about half a mile: from. Mumbij, a view 
is obtained of the famous site, lying in a shallow pan on the highest part 
of the downs! The ground fally away very gently ov all sides towards the 
Sajur, the Euphrates, the great Sabkha salt-marsh, and the valley of Bab, 
from which we had come, As a result of the Circassian occupation almost 
all the standing remains of antiquity, noticed by travellers from Maundrell 
to Chesney, have disappeared. 1 failed ta find any traces of the Theatre, 
the Stadium, or the two Temples, Indeed the anly obvious pre-Islamic 
structures it sifu are firstly, the walls of the outer eacinty, evidently of late 
cotistruction, te Judes by tombstones used therein aitd lately extracted by 
the Circassians (ste inscription No, 9, later): these walls are banked up 
with silt and overgrown with grass. Secondly, scanty remains of a stepped 
quay-wall or revetment, with water-stairs at intervals, which surrounds @ 
large pool, some three acres in area, in the centre of the western half of the 
site (Fig. 1). “These remains extend all along the western bank and are visible 
also onthe southern, but are obliterated elsewhere, The pool is said to be 
perennial and of some depth in the centre, and it can hardly be other than 
the Adury ob wrokASy éxay Tov ipod in which, according to the treatise /Js 
Dee Syria ($45), sacred fish of remarkable size, beauty, and docility were 
kept. I cannotsay if its depth be really above 200 cubits, as the treatise alleges; 
but thealtarin the middle, towhich the votaries used to swim, has disappeared, 
The water-stairs, however, by which they went down into the lake, remain. 
1 can believe that clearing the banks and dredging the bottom of this pool 
mivht be well worth while, if it be really the place which was the centre of 
the cult-practices described in §§ 46-8 of the De Dea Syria. 

My local informants knew nothing of fish in this pool ; but later on 


" The writer of the article Aienegoty in Seuth, 66 of Ane. Geog, calle it 2 "rocky hollow,’ 
rata preumably, Chesney, Vecmein choroctoriatle be enrthin, aod it prodeces mime of the 
densest aid highest corucuope | have ever seen, 
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we came across a curious neighbouring survival of a similar culf-practice 
close to the holy site of Doliche, north of Aintab: Here, at the village of 





Fig, 1.—TJue Sacken Lake AT Hiezarois SrRIAR (Moaniy!, 


Sam, it a deep walled pool of pellucid spring-water full of enormous fish, 
which to my ignorant eves séemed a kind of carp, [hese fish are held 
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sacred ard fed by the villagers, and the pool was called by them a caer 


but why the fish are so sacred, they would not, probably could wot, tell, A 
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sectind pool also held holy, existe at Chairwan, about three miles east on 
the road ta Dilukh (Doliche. The probable site of the temple of Zeus 
Dolichenus, on the summit of th= bill pow marked by the large.and much 
venerated mosqueétomb of a narmcless (non-cxistent ?) saint, known locally 
as Dulukh Baba, looks down on both these pools 

The western part of the sive of Hierapolis: is littered with: squared 
blocks and fragments of late mouldings, not ry ste, but either ct ori 
end te form fences, or collected inte heaps to ¢lear the ground for 
the careful and successfil agriculture of the Circassians.. The surface, 
wherever visible, le hummocky, and evidently conceals buried strictures, 
Even Moslem buildings seem to have gone the way of the rest, except 
for one or two ruinous mosque-tombs in the cemeteries south of the 
modem town: Just before the latter fs reached, the ground rises 
abruptly to a platean,and probably here was an inner wall, making a 
smaller and a@arlicer emvinéy round the great Temple and its immediate 
precinct, The position of the Temple may have been more or less where 
‘the large mosque, built about thirty years ago, now stands; bat no 
confirmatory indications are vislble. The whole eastern half of the site 
fight tip to the eastern wall, which has been greatly quarried of late. 
is occupied by the houses, courtyards, and gardens of modern Mumbil. 
In the cast centre the ground risea to oa low hill on’ which some of the 
better Cireassian houses are built Tf this were not the site of the 
Temple, it was probably an Acropolis; It is not quite so near the 
Sacred Lake as the mosque site, 

Where so much building and fencing had been going on in recent 
years, one hoped to find inscriptions and other. significant remains in 
fiouse-walls, courtyards, and fences: but a reward offered for every 
‘written stone,’ though it prompted much zeal, brought only a moderate 
return—fourteen Inacriptions, Greek and Latin, anil some miscellaneous 
uninscribed antiquities, which may be enumerated at one, They 
were (1) A much defaced recumbent lion in limestone tying near the 
SE. angle ot the wall (Fig. 2), (2) A headless seated draped statue of a man, 
fair Graeco-Roman work, lying near the south end of the bazar, (5) Four 
sinall terracotta heads probably representing the goddess (Fig. 3, a, 7); the- 
best preserved of these I could not Induce its owner (a woman) to sell 
Its type is similir, however, to. that of a half-length figurine (Fig, 3c), which 
I procured later at Tell Khalid, a site on the right bank of the Sajur, 
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about a day’s journey to the northward. This shows the hands clasping 
the breasts—the so-called ‘Ishtar’ type. (4) A cylinder in shell, apparently 
injured by fire, representing the usual Assyrian scene of the fertilisation of 
the palm by a winged god, attended by ministers. The treatment of the 
curving wings, however, shows the cylinder to be probably north Syrian 
(5) A large steda built into the back of a shop in the bazar, and showing 
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hive busts, two on the upper half and three on the lower, the two frlezes: 
divided by a spread eagle, Course late work: no inscription, (6) Numerous 
bronze coins, none of any variety or interest, and mostly in very bad condition. 

The majority of the inscribed monuments are septilchral stefee of 
a type which we met with later in the Sajur Valley; others have been 
found frequently in north Syria. The characteristic feature of the 
ornament is an c¢agle standing on @ wreath, with wings displayed. Tn 
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two cases two or more opposed ecagies occurred. [n one case a larye 
basket was added. The'eagle usually bears a strong resemblance to that 
shown on the obverse of a series of Imperial coins of Hierapolis, But 
even if this numismatic type was taken from one of Antioch, with which 
it is practically identical, and even if it represents the Roman eagle, its 
adoption asa sepulehral device may still be due to a popular identifica- 
tion of the type with the cagle of the Syrian Sun God,' who, at Hierapolis, 
was named! Hadad, and shared honours with the goddess, Atheh, or 
Atargatis. 

The stelae of this type with Inscriptions, scen by us, are the following. 
All were read by Mr. Norton as well as by myself:— 


(3) Eagte to left, on wreath ; wort on the right. Inscription below, 
In yard of Ibish Chaush. 


MAPEAX//// fC) /// . Maple yfonle[ry 
A WIPE //////// deope x[atpe, 


“Ampeg = one whothas died untimely. See later No, 13. 


(4) Eagle to left on wreath, (60 % “So. Inscription below. Outside 
house of Hafuz Effendi. 


BAP (complete) chp 
HAKPAEY ee 
NOYXPH ~~? xan - 
CTEAAYC are ahve) 
XAIPE yaipe. 


1.1, The first symbol I can only interpret as a form of stigma, but 
it ought to be turned round, like a reversed Roman R. It is clear 
that these three letters form a date. If I interpret them rightly, they 
= 136, 

The epigraphic character of the inscription precludes any date Bc., 
and the probabie'era is thatof Commagenc, 71 a.D. The date of this 
tombstone will then be 207 A.D. 

L. 2. The first and the last two letters are more than doubtful: and 
under the circumstances it is idle to attempt to restore what was probably 
an untisual male native name, 


) See FL Comment in Ferdi t/}) far 0. Anna? pp 29+ 
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(5) Eagle to right on wreath. Inscription below, Worton tight In 
a fence N.W. of town, 
rAMA///////l Papa = = s+ os = 5 5 | 
AU) //XP///! (i sa[ pe] yplyert yatpe. 
The name does not begin like any known Greek name and was probably 
a Syrian one formed from the root Paped- which appears in the Jewish 
town Papakea and the name Gamaliel. 


(6) Eagle to right on wreath. Inscription below. ‘Threshold of house 
of Haji Ismail, 


BAKXIEXPHCTE Baeyie xonore 
AAYIEXAIPE dAure yaipe. 
SP TOPNIAIOY lacy Topmialov 
B/! 'P Bi?ip 


The year-date, if complete, . would probably indicate the beginning 
of the third cent. a. D. See No, 4 above, 


(7) Eagle to right on wreath, (Inscription above. In a field W- 
of town, 
AANNIEXPHCTE VAL "Asma tonere 


lia name Aare; were known, it would be preferable to the reading 
given above, which seems rather too Roman for this Graeco-Syrian 
commiutmity. 


(8) Spread eagle without wreath, Inscription below, In a hole in 


the street leading 5.W. from the N, end of bazar. P 
ANDAAWNIEXPH ‘Ara wrie yor- 
CTEAAYMEX AIPE oré d\anre yaipe. 


(9) Two small eagles opposed, above - basket and wreath below. Below 
again two larger opposed eagles, The inscription is disposed irregularly 
in the vacant spaces between the reliefs, lightly scratched, much mibbed, and 
very illegible. Lying on the ruin of the S, wall, whence it had lately been 
extracted. 
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B//// 
APTE = 
mi//o¥ 5 
AK Aivi///” WET 


aes | 
lad 


(pias a 


ETO _ 
HNY = 
MAN © 
ANIANE MAPLIN 
XPHITHX AIPE 
It is useless to try to restore this erafifo, The. first group of letters 
seems to contain a date, perhaps A(X’) 'Apreu(isi)ou ax{p'.= 192 A.D. 
The rest of the inscription contains, presumably, two or more names, 
perhaps four corresponding to the number of eagles. Probably the last was 
Maplia) xenori) yaipe. 
(10) Two opposed eagles, broken above. Inscription below. In a 
held. E. of the town — | 


MANNII ///// ADMOAAW Marvlage! gai]'Awoi Xe - 

VVETHAL SE XPHOT//// vite) Evy a [xcti] &° ypnert)ol. 

The duplication of the eagles and the indications in the text <eom 
to point toa double interment, probably of two young children, Mayraios 
ita Hebrew name, cf Pape-Benseler, sc 


The following are engraved on statues :-— 


(tt) Lower part of a limestone statuc, less than life-size, in the house 
of Yusuf. On the»plinth. 


ANOAINAP! "Arata pe 
EXPHCTE e-Nonere 
AAYIE a\ure 

Xt xi atpe). 


(12) Seated draped statue of a woman, holding scroll in nr. hand. 
Headless, Lying at the S.end of the bazar, On the plinth. 


ANOAAWNIA ‘Awol Aerie 
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(13) Lower half of bas-relief of draped figure. In a heap of 

blocks N.W. of the town. Inscription below. 
Al )ENNAB!///1//// <s<2s=-5-=- 
AWPEXAPE dwpe yali)pe, 

The first line probably contained a Syrian name graccized. Since 

the second letter scems to have. had a horizontal stroke at the bottom, 
(4 

and ¢ and o have rounded forms, this name began A ZENNAB...... 


- 
= 


While the majority of the names in these ill-cut-epitaphs testify to the: 
thoroughness of the Seleucid settlement of Cyrrhestica and Commagene, 
a considerable proportion of Asiatic names occurs, as in the similar 
community of Comana im Cappadocia: The lack of Roman- names. is 
noteworthy, considering that mone of these epitaphs is probably cariier 
than the last years of the second century A.n.. The following memorial of 
the Roman occupation, however, was found by us. 


(14) On a block: built upside: down in a well-head in the yard of one 
Arbaji, ‘64x ‘41. Probably incomplete both top and bottom, while 
complete right and left. 


eee Ee 


ew afaes JAN... AH... S corona] mul rea, hasti}s 
_VRIS- TRIBVS- VEXILLIS pjuris tribus, vexillis 
DVOBVS Guobuk: =a +...-—-~-~acums ‘ 
LEG HTRAIO (complete). legt fonts) il Tei (Potrtia) 


a Bs Fh fF Sms eam eee ee a i 


We had to copy this under awkward conditions during pouring rain, 
and it is probable that in 1.4, we ought to have read FO for 10 (the 
horizontal strokes are very short): also that some more letters existed at the 
end of |. 3, where the stone was partly obscured by mud-mortar and much 
worn, The stone is part of & monument, perhaps sepulehral, to a mat, 
probably of senatorial rank, who had received the higher dena mtiifaria for 
distinguished service, The difference in the number of agi and sevi//e 
is unusual but not unparalleled ‘The man's rank in the legion may have 
occurred either in the last part of 1. 3, or below !.4 Were it not that an 
eptta could hardly be supposed to have received auch high ema, one inight 
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find the statement of rank in the final O of |, 4, and maintain the reading 
TRAIT: but the emendation suggested above 1s more probable! 

The following text proves that Hierapolis-Bambyce was organized in 
the ordinary Hellenic civic manner. 


(15) On the side of a large circular font of black basaltin the courtyard 
of Omar Heg, Small well cut lettering probably of the first century Bc. 


BAPEAMECEAPXIDPATAP Hapraucos dpyidpirap 
KAIPAMEIAAOTOIEPEYE wal'PawerdAXoy olepeds 
KAISIDIATONIES. AIEYXHN cal oF Pirromcec| id jae evyqy. 


{ obtained a squeeze of this inscription, but neither upon it nor upon 
the stone could [ read with certainty the two letters left blank in |, 5. 
The traces visible Indicated |A4 or |A. 1 can find no other tention of 
Tikromerisai (or Dikromer(\as), but it is doubtless the eponymic of a 
local ¢parpia of which Barsameos was dpyipparwp, Ramillus was 
probably the tribal priest of the @eog warpgos or the Peol doarpun. On 
such phratriac gods see, infer alia, CLG. ii. pp. 715 ff Thenames Bapodpens 
and “Paweo¢ are not Greek, but probably graeccized forms of Syriac 
names, 

There remain to be added the following names written under the 
trefoil cornice of a sarcophagis, embedded for two-thirds of its depth in 
a pavement in the yard ef one Ismail. We were unable to get it excavated, 
The Jetteting is small and fine. 


(16) 
Cc 
FOZMIAWN AOAIXOC MOIPA TYXH KACIANO MAPSANAHMUHTHP eEPMHC 
AOC 
NPOBOY 


These are explanatory legends over the heads of figures of the now 
hidden relief on the side of the sarcophagus, representing une Cassianus, 
who, since he was in the centre, was probably the deceased, Marthann 
his mother, Cosmion, Dolichius, and Probulos. members of his family (but 
probably not sons, since no wife's figure occurs), symbolic personifications 
of Fate and Fortune, and the god Hermes. 


' Thave to thank Prof FP. Havertield for sggeations, 
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The survival of the early native name in the modern Jfuwery raises 
a philological question—how has the second m sound come in, if Pliny’s 
form Madéog represented the true native pronunciation? The colonists 
of the Seleucid period, who graccized the name, might be supposed to 
have heard it as Safe, but to have written it Saméudte, being under the 
same difficulty about expressing a true 4 sound which causes the modem 
Greeks to transliterate European #@ sounds by pr. But in a Greek 
inscription, copied ‘at Perre (near Adiaman, about ninety miles north of 
Hierapolis) by Mr. V..W, Yorke (see /.4.S. xviii, p. 316), occurs the 
name Map@oyéws. It would appear, therefore, more reasonable to 
suppose that Pliny’s form is erroneous and should be Jfamdor: 
possibly he or his authority deliberately climinated the second 
under the false impression that it had been introduced by a graccism- 
The name, in its Greek form, remains to this day in the Turkish 
word gamiit=cotton, in which the m is fully sounded. It is a 
curious coincidence that the other famous Hicrapolis in the Lycus 
valley of Asia Minor, which was also a chief seat of the * Asiatic 
Goddess, is now called Panta Kalessi="The Cotton Castle’ The 
name is explained by the white fibrous appearance of the alum 
deposited by the local hot springs; bot one cannot but suspect that 
an ancient native name, given to the woddess equally in Western Asin 
Minor and in North Syria, lies behind the modern name, and that 
the latter has acquired a new sense by assimilation, on the same principle 
which has trarisformed (Gaerne in Pontus into the modern Aaz Orne= 
Valley of Geese. 

D, G. HocarTu 
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EXCAVATIONS AT ZERELIA, THESSALY. 


THe mound known as Zer¢lia stands on a hill between two small lakes 
to the south-west of Almyré in Phthiotis (Fig. 1), Recent writers on the 
topography of the district have conjectured that this was the site of [tones 
and the famous temple of Athena Itonia’ We first visited the site in 
July 1907, and believed, that apart from the question: of the site of the 


'Stachlin, A/a, Wirt. 1906, pp 05 ff 
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temple, it would repay excavation, since we recognised that the mound 
(Fig: 2) was probably formed by the accumulation of débns from prehistoric 
settlements’ Thanks to a grant from the Cambridge University Worts 
Fund, and te subscriptions from several Inends we were enabled to 
excavate here in June 108: The actual excavations, during which we 
employed cighteen men, lasted three weeks. Dr, Vollgraff, who had cut a 
trial trench along the mound in 1905," most courteously waived his claims 
onthe site in our favour, Weare much indebted to Dr. Varvaressos, the 
President, Mr. Giannopoulos, and other members of the Othrys Archaco- 
logical Society, and also to Dr. Arvanitopoulos, the government Eiphor, 
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and our hearty thanks are due to Mr. Vasilaki« for allowing ua to live at his 
firm at Karatzadagl!, The finds are now arranged in a separate case in 
the local Museum at Almyrd 


THE BYZANTINE AND HELUENIC RETAINS 


On the surface of the mound and just below it we found several 
fragments of glazed Byzantine pottery similar to that from Pernramon, 


7 Ch, Teauntas, Mpeerragieel “Acperdaact Singrles wal Sdvwhen, p, 11) 65:3 1h book will] be 
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Prienc, Sparta, Constantinople and other sites Below this is a-thin Greek 
layer, which nowhere goes deeper than one metre from the surface. In this 
many fragments of late black glazed vases were found, which cannot be 
‘earlier in date than the Jate fourth century iC. These appeared tn 
connection with several walls badly built of rough stones, which lie close to 
the surface, and seem. to indicate the existence of a small hamlet here 
(Plan; Fig. 3.M,N.O, P,Q, Ri We found no confirmation of Dr, Stachlin’s 
theory that a Greek circuit wall ran round the top of the mound? The 
qwall marked R oon the plan is quite short, althcugh it lies om the south- 
western slope of the hill, Atone point (Plan, 0) we found with the Greek 
sherds three iron implements, a sickle, a lance, and a spear-head, and three 
stamped tiles, Two of the files bear a peculiar stamp showing an 
ithyphallic man in profie-to the left; on each side-of them is a. On the 
third tile the stamp, which {s incomplete, appears to represent a rosette 
Thus our results agree with those of Dr. Vollgraif, who concludes that the 
temple of Athena Ttonia did not stand here? There scems little doubt 
that the Homeric [tonoa was in Phthiotis; $0, since Zerdlia is the 
principal prehistoric site in-southem Phthiotis, and as the mound is similar 
to those of Pyrasos'and Phylake,* we tay provisionally identify Zerclia as 
the Homeric Itonos, for the distance from Halos agrees with Strabo's 
estimate’ Then we may conjecture the town at Karatzadagli to be the 
Phthiotic Itonos of historical times, where there probably stood a temple of 
Athena Ttonia. But there i4 every reason to follow C. ©. Miiller® in 
placing the pan-Thessalic shrine of Athena Itonia near Kierion. Strabo 
secins to confuse this with Itones. In one passage he says that ltonos 
was in Thessallotis, and in another that the shrine of Athena Itenia steod 
on the banks of the Cuarins, which flows into the Pencius. by Pharcadon* 
Since, then, excavation hat given a negative answer to the thoory of 
Stachlin andl Giannopmilos, we must suspend judgement till further 
exploration or excavation near Kierion. 
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THE PREHISTORIC SETTLEMENTS. 


Directly below the Greek layer we found a rich prehistoric deposit ' 
from six to eight metres thick; of which the mound ts builtup, In this we 
dug a series of shafts down to virgin soil, along a line drawn across the 
mound, in order to determine the stratification of the deposit, and to draw 
up the section shown in Fig. 3. The shafts were sunk on a system of 
levels, cach of which was On an average about ~30 m, thick, and the pottery 
and other finds from each level were kept separate, Thus, when each 
shaft reached virgin soil, a complete stratigraphical record was obtained of 
the objects found in it. A levelling instrument was in use throughout the 
excavation to measure the different levels of the shafts, The following 
reports of the finds have been drawn up on the data obtained from the 
stratified pottery, and from the observations recorded during the sinking 
ef the shafts: In the: sides of the shafts successive layers of reddish earth 
appeared. These, which are without doubt the remains of huts of mud 
brick destroyed by fire, divide the mound into eight clearly marked layers, 
They were not obvious at first during the excavation, bat the system. of 
levels enabled us afterwards to correlate the settlements with the pottery 
and other objects. We thus assume that on this site cight successive 
settlements or hamicts were built one on top of another, These provide a 
convenient basis for the description of the finds, and a discussion of the 
differences observed in them in the various, levels, 
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Of the actual huts; which composed the settlements, beyond the remains 
of mud brick already mentioned, we found no traces to enable us to determine 
their shape, The bricks are made of coarse, unpurified local clay, well mixed 
with grass or straw, But in the second settlement towards the south-cast 
comer Of the mound (Plan, L) we found the remains of a well-preserved 
building, Thick walls of mud brick (65 mt. thick) still stand te a height af 
‘fom. ona dry course of slabs (Fig, 5), and at the ground level outside are 
faced with upright slabs to prevent injury from rainand damp, We were not 
able to lay bare all this building, but from the part excavated it is clear 
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that it was angular and not round, On the oppasite side of the mound 
(Plan, J) we found remains of walls of mud brick very badly burnt and 
decomposed, which also belonged to the second settlement. A little below 
this and in the field at the foot of the mound we discovered traces of a 
round building (Plan, K) with a opening to the north, The purpose and 
date of this building are obscure, Some human bones were found in it, 
which to judge by some coarse, presumably Kyzantine; sherds with: them 
are apparently of late date, 
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Et—Tne HAND-MADE POTTERY. 


The: hand-made pottery found at 4erélia may be divided into two 
main groups, namely, pottery made locally, and imported pottery 


Pottery made locity 

t (Tsountas,' A 38). 

Pottery with red decorations on a white ground. The clay, pink, 
rather coarse and often showing white pranulations, is covered by a thick 
surface highly burnished, usually white, but sometimes cream-coloured. 
The colour of the red paint varies, but approaches most often to the colour 
that is sold under the name ‘Light Red’ The peculiar patterns are 





Fig. 7-—Porrer? with Reb Desicks ow Wore Gaoowp, (Scarce. 25) 


illustrated in Figs: 6,7, Some sherds are found that probably belonged 
to jugs (Fig. 8, f,2,0), but the wast majority are pieces of wide dishes 
without handles (Fig. 3, 4) painted inside as well os out. Patterns from 
the bottoms of such dishes inside, mone unfortunately complete, are shown 
in Fig. 7, a8,qa4,054,46,9,7,5,4 while the other patterns show 
decorate the sides. 


2, Coarse ware of the same clay as the preceding with a surface of a 
dull red colour not much burnished, None of these vases are very large, 
and their probable shapes are given in Fig. 8 f.e,4,m.0,p, of which the 


' Teommtas, p 177, Mle. 7,04 
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jug-forms fg, oceur most often, Only one specimen with a sieved 
spout (mv) was found. 
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3 (Tsountas, A). | 
A class of small, very finely made vases. The same clay was 
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probably used, but it is.inuch more purified, as the white granulatiors do 
not appear. The surface is red-as a rule, but sometimes yellowish, and 
amooth, yet their smoothness appears to he less due to burnishing than-teo 
the fineness of the clay, which also made it possible to make the vases 
very thin, the sides being somctimes less than ‘oor mi thick. 

Fig. 3, A,448,2,9, show some of the probable shapes, of which # is 
the most common. Low, round (Fig. 3,4, on the handle), and oblong 
bulbs form the sole decoration. Two or three fragments, however, one of 
a jug (Fig. 7, ¢), larger than most, show a decoration in dark red paint. 

These three styles are contemporary and are the local ware of the 
earliest settlements. They abound m the first four settlements, are found 
in less quantity in the fifth, and still less in the sixth, and a few sherds of 1 
were even found in the seventh settlement. 


4. Polished ware. of a coarse clay that is generally grey at the fracture, 
but on the surface is red, black, or yellow-brown, the latter perhaps mast 
often, while some pieces are red inside and black on the outer surface. In 
general the ware is coarse, but some pieces, particularly of the black 
variety, are very well made, Most of our fragments come from how's, 
some of which are illustrated in Fig. 8, a, 6, ¢, @ where the profile only, 
and the curve of the rim are shown, while the complete shape of a’ smaller 
specimen is given at « This last is interesting on account of the 
suspension holes, of which there were probably two pairs on each side 
and the thickening of the vase on the inside, just where they are placed, to 
make room for them. The handles belonging to this ware are for the 
most part rudimentary (Fig. 9, d,¢,4,7,4,/), for there is seldom space for 
the insertion of a finger. Fragments wore found of a more developed type 
of flat handle, that projected probably from the lip of a bow!l." 

This ware is plentiful in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth settle 
ments, and ts also found in the fourth, and in much smaller quantity in 
the third, while two or three sherds were even found in the second 
settlement, 


§. Large vases made of very coarse clay often badly baked, and in 
colour generally grey, but sometimes red. The majority of the vases were 
probably large bowls and flat-bottomed dishes, and perhaps jugs also 


' Tsountes, p. 260, Fig, 950, 
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were made. They are decorated very oceasionally with incised lines, and 
mention may be made particularly of the inside of a dish with crossed 
lines incised on the bottom, Their handles (Fig. 9,/,",f) are of a 
comparatively useful character. Like the rough polished ware this class of 
vase belonged substantially to the later settlements, though it is. first 
found in small quantities in the second settlement. It has not been 
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possible to observe any change or development in this ware in the different 
settlements, To this class belong the two vases shown in Fig. to. 
These, the most complete of our vases, were found with the terracotta figure 
(Fig. 18) in the bumt and decomposed mud brick of a hut of the seventh 
settlement. To the fact that they were destroyed by the burning of the 
hut we owe it that we have them so nearly entire. In both vases the clay is 
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red and of a somewhat finer consistency than is cencral among this coarse 
ware, The bow! measures an average of “24 m. across, and las a 
string hole by the rim. We know of no parallel to the other vase, which 
stands about "40m. high, with a neck, however, that is raised, probably 
with intention, about ‘a4 m. higher in front than behind. The smatt lugs 
on cither side of the neck are pierced with two holes, cither to allow of the 
attachment of a lid, or, more probably, in view of the shape of the neck, to 
make it easy to hang up the vase, An odd point about the two flat handles 
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is that they are attached in a slanting position. ‘The photograph docs not 
show this very well, but they slant backwards and upwards from the bodly 


6. Hardly to be separated from the preceding class isa croup of large 
pithos fragments, These, however, are not found lower than the third 
settlement, and are often decorated by means of raised lines of applied days 
either slashed across (Fig. 9,2), or pinched in by the finger ( Fig. q, mt) ae 
sometimes a raised spiral is found (lig. 9, #) occasional lv also slashed. 
These six classes exhaust the wares that are ‘certainly of local 
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manufactore. There is no clear break between the three which definitely 
mark the lower settlements, and the three which belong mainly to the 
upper; but it should be observed that the coarse ware of the earlier 
period (2) is often little coarser in manufacture than the finer ware (4) of 
the later, and its vases seldom are larger, In the later period some good 
vases were made, but apparently none very small or fine, while some of the 
fragments of coarse ware must have belonged to very lange vases. 


| imported Pottery. 
7 (Tsountas, D 3 a), 
The weil-known ware with curved and geometric designs in dark paint 
on a burnished ground that is either cream-coloured or red, of which much 
has been found at Dimini and Sesklo* Of the former kind we found five 
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Sherds, and of the latter fifty-six, distributed from the second to the 
seventh settlement, the greatest quantity being found in the third. 


S (Tsountas, B 3 a) 

A ware kindre| to the last, of which a few sherds have been founel at 
4erelia, shows white paint applied to a red burnished surface. The clay is 
erey nt the fracture and most pieces sec to come from bowls not unlike 
the shape characteristic of 7.) and the patterns show similar curved and 
geometric features (Fig. 11). The connection between these wares is 


Teonntas, Pp. 209, Pla 3, 9, 20-29 . Teountas, Pl, 6, 5, 7 Terman, Plo 
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clearly shown by the fact that some sherds have patterns in black on the 
inside with white paint on the outer surface. Three sherds of this ware 
were found in the second,-two in the third, three in the fifth, and three ijn 


the sixth settlement 
Q (Tsountas, B 3.8) 


Ware decorated in black and orange-red on a light ground: Grey 
clay. The ornament is linear (Fig. 12, ff, 4) und the red paint is generally 
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bounded by thinner black lines: The inner sides of these sherds have lone 
spikes of thin reddish paint down from the rim. Four sherds were found 


) Maoh of this ware haw been fownd at Phthiotic Thebes by Dr. Arvanitopoutos, 
2 Toutes, p. 222, Pin. 8, 10. 
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in the third settlement, two in the fifth, one in the seventh, and one in the 
eighth, 

10 (Tsountas, 6 3 ¥).' 

This ware is:\very similar to 9 (Fig. 12, a, 6, ¢, @, €,g.), but the red and 


black are kept separate, and the patterns appear to be less rectangular and 
more bizarre. 


17. A few incised sherds other than parts of pithoi have been found at 
Zerélia, of which some are in rough unburnished clay, but most have a 
black, more or less burnished surface, and show traces of white filling to 
the incisions, which are geometric in character with patterns of dots and 
straight lines* Bowls with no foot and one-or more lugs (Tig, 9, 2) seem 
to have been affected in this ware, of which the few sherds that have been 
found at Zertlia were distributed from the third to the seventh settlement, 
with a slight predominance in the fourth. 


12, In the third settlement were found a few sherds showing brown 
paint on an unburnished surface that is usually grey but in one instance 
white. The most distinctive features in the patterns are bands slanting 
down the vase, toothed or waved on one side but straight on the other. 
These few odd sherds deserve mention, but do not fit into any known class 
of ware. 

The point that is brought out most clearly by the study of this pottery 
is the artistic degeneration that overtook the makers of the early wares, for 
the art of painting pottery was gradually abandoned, and the later 
inpainted ware cannot compare in excellence with the fine unpainted 
fabric of the early period, 

With regard to the imported ware (7, 8) (Tsountas, Bh 3 a), the 
evidence from Zerclia shows that it appears at a rather later date than the 
ware with red-on-white decoration (1), practically not until the third settle- 
ment, for very few sherds indeed of it were found in the second. Thus we 
agree with Tsountas, who places this typical Dimini ware to a later period 
than that with red decoration on white ; but it seems only partially correct 
to call it later, The truth probably is that in the districts where the later 
ware flourished (round Tyrnave, Larissa, Velestino, and Dimini}* it 

' Trountas, p, 226, Pls 6 (5), 14. ® Teountas, p. 262, Figs. 194-150 
4 Tsoantad, pp. 3-12. 
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supplanted the earlier, which, however, elsewhere, where the new style 
made no headway (round Sophades, Pharsala, and in Phthiotis), survived to 
be contemporary with it. The evidence from Zerélia also confirms 
Tsountas in placing the wares with orange-red and black decoration later 
(9, 10) (B 3 8, B 3 y), though the district where they flounshed has not yet 
been ascertained. 


§ 2.—WHEEL-MADE POTTERY, 


Fifteen sherds of late Mycenaean ware (Late Minoan [I1) were found 
well mixed with the ware of the eighth settlement. Near the surface also 
were several fragments of bowls with a high ringed stem, and two flat 


al / 
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perpendicular handles rising almost to the rim (Fig. 13.@,6.¢0). The clay 
of this ware is usually grey; but a few of the fragments show tt yellow. This 
ware Is 50 common at Orchomencs that it is probable that it is local-to 
that place, but a vase of the ware was also found in the fifth shaft grave at 
Mycenae! while several fragments have been found at Thoricus in Attica, 


' Schliemann, Wyrerav, p. 14, Fig.-230 
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and in the latest city at Phylakopi,' so that the Mycenaean date of these 
vases can be taken as sufficiently certain, In Thessaly one has also been 
found in a tomb at Sesklo, and fragments have been discovered at the 
mounds of Aidin? Karabairam (Tsangli),* and Kini’ 

Parallels to the vase shown in Fig, 13, @ come from the city tombs of 
Sesklo# and the ware greatly resembles the ring-footed vases and probably 
belongs to the same period. Not much can be said of the two vases of 
arey clay shown in Fig. 13,44 which also were found near the surface in the 
cighth settlement, except that they are so badly made that it is hard to see 
the wheel was used or mo, That-shown in Fig. 13, 4 which was found in 
Tomb. D, is, on the other hand, certainly wheel-made, and likewise of grey 
clay. It somewhat resembles the ring-footed ware.’ 

It is interesting to note that two or three sherds were found at Zerclia 
af a ‘Geometric’ ware that is somewhat similar to that found at Mar- 
mariani* ‘Theotodkou* and Pagasae’ in Thessaly, and in the island of 
Skyros! 


§ 3.— THE. Tomas. 


It) the top of the remains of the eighth settlement we found cight cist 
tombs (Fig. 3, 4-H). These were as a rule built with four slabs for the sides 
and covered with a fifth (Fig, 14). In every instance the skeletons, which were 
in a contractéd attitude, lay an theirleft-sides (Fig. 15,4). One tomb(H)had 
two slabs.on one side. Of the eight tombs, C, E, and G contained nothing. 
but one skeleton each. Tomb A yielded a conical terracotta whorl, H a 
small flint chip, and Da one-handled, wheel-made jug of grey-black ware 
(Fig. 13,4), the handle of which was broken off before it was placed in the 
tomb, In tomb B we found beneath half a wheel-made pithos of course 
red-ware with two holes bored In the bottom (Fig. 16) the skeleton of a child. 
whose head and chest were covered by the vase. With the bones were four 


i Paiviebep/, p. 054. These fragments, though not Hhitirated in the book, are in the Nawenal 
Mirream a) Athens. Cyber fragments have been found at Viryris and at the temple of Aphrodite in 
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largish glass beacls, five small paste beads, one bronze bead, and a piece of 
twine with a small piece of bronze attached. These beads were probably 
hung routid the neck of the body when it was placed in the tomb. Tomb 
F contained a bronze knife (085m: long) with a flat tang for a wooden 
handle and slightly bent up at the end, a flint arrow-head, and a bored celt 
(Fig 13,6). The skeletons in tombs D and H were probably those of 
women, and that in F of a fali-grown man. 





Fia. 16.—Pirnds From Tomi H. (SCALe# 1 13.) 


These tombs closely resemble those found by Tsountas at Sesklo, and 
Dimini! also those at Orchomenos,* and those found by Dr. Doerpfeld in 
Leukas® Itseems reasonable to imagine that all belong to about the same 
peril. At Dimini, two of the tombs contained late Mycenacan vases * 
(Late Minoan If|)}, and at Sesklo one tomb yielded a ring-footed cup” 
like those described above, and another a spear-head which resembles others 
from Leukas and the fourth shaft grave at Myeenae” At Orchomenos the 
tombs, in:some of which the bodies were covered with the halves of pithoi,’ 

 Teountas, pp, 125 © 3 Bulle, Grodomro, L pp O21 1, Pla. AAD if. 
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belong to the third stratum, the so-called Minyan or early Mycenaean, in 
which ring-footed cups were found in great quantities: The only difficulty 
is that at Zerdélia the ring-footed cups and the tombs were found at a 
slightly higher level than the late Mycenacan sherds, while at Orchomenos 
the late Mycenaean is the fourth stratum, which directly succeeds the third 
(Minyan) stratum of the ring-footed cups, ‘But since such cups have been 
found at Mycenac in the fifth shaft grave, at Thoricus with late Mycenaean 
pottery, at Tiryns, and Aegina, and in the latest settlement at Phylakopi? 
we may assume the third Late Minoan period asa general date for the tombs, 
which would then be not later than t200-1l00 BC. We must leave 
open the question whether the peopie who made the cist tombs were of the 
same race as those of the earlier settlements, atid also we cannot be sure 
whether, if they were a new race, they came from the south or from the 
north, and finally, there is no definite evidence to prove that they lived on 
the mound where they buried their dead, 


§4.—Tue TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. 


In the first settlement only two terracotta figurines were found. One 
(Fig. 17, @) fs rather fat and shapeless; the head and legs are broken off. 
but the figure was apparently female, although the front of the body ts 
very badly damaged. The: other (Kip. 17, 7) is a lee from a seated 
steatopygous female figure similar to those from Sesklo (Tsountas, P). 32%. 

Second settlement: to this belongs the head of an animal (F ig. £7,.£), 
which resembles an example from Sesklo (Tsountas, |], 54, E1). 

Third settlement: in this we found a fragment of a steatopygous 
hgure like those from Sesklo already referred to, two rude female fipures 
(Fig. 17,:¢.¢), one of which recalla an example fram Seskloe (Tsountas, 
Pl. 35, 1), and two shapeless statuettes which tecall the rader types from 
Dimini (Tsountas, Pls, 35.6, 7; 36, 1-5), 

To the fourth settlement belongs a very good example of the steato- 
pyrous type, unfortunately much damaged (Fig. 17,@), It is of the same 
clay as the red-on-white ware,* and shows the same style of decoration. 
The whole figure was covered with a white alip on which patterns were 
painted in ted ; those still preserved on the thigh represent chevrons. 


lop abowe, #2. "C1, aleve, £4, bh 
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In the sixth settlement were found two stone fiddle-shaped fgures, 
and a mide female figure (Fig. 17,7,) like an example from Sesklo 
(Tsonntas, Pl. 35, 0) 





i - 


Fic, 17.—-TEREAQOTTA STATUETTES, (SCALE 12 2) 


Seventh settlement; to this belongs a columnar statuette (Fig. 17, 4), 
which was painted in the red-on-white style, and is somewhat similar to the 
fioures from Dimini (Tsountas, Pls. 35, 6, 7; 36, 6), a shapeless hgure 
like those from the third settlement. (cf. Fig. 17, 4), with holes in the top 
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for the insertion of a head as in same examples from Dimini (Tsountas, 
p- 285), and the seated male figure shown in Fig. 18; This remarkable 
statuette, which is ‘12m. high and is 
practically perfect, represents a seated 
ithyphallic man with his hands on his 
knees, looking upwards. The feet are 
flat and pointed, the nose and cars are 
prominent, andthe top of the head 
runs up into an aid peak. The figure 
ia hand-made and, though its technique 
is rude, its execution 1s vigorous and 
decided. This is the first prelistoric 
figure of the kind yet found in Greece, 
and its phallic character stamps it as 
the work of a people alien to that 
Fic; 1 —Mane Ternacorra Statuarre, Which made the Mycenaean terracotta 
(Stale ABOUT — 22) statucttes, 

Eighth settlement: to this belongs 
one statuette (Pig. 17, 4) almost exactly like the examples from Dimini 
already mentioned (Tsountas, Pls. 95, 6,7; 3, 4-4). 

Besides these figurines we found five others, of which the stratification 
is uncertam, on the slopes of the mound: one is like Fig. 17, 4, two like 
Fig. 17,4, one like Fig. 17,4, and the other js a small head (Fig: §7, #), 
similar to a head from Sesklo (/Tsountas, Pl 34,8)! 

It will thus be seen that in general the well-made steatopy gous 
figurines (Fig. 07, a, 2) are earlier than the ruder and columnar type, and 
that the early plastic art of Thessaly degenerated instead of progressing. 
These observations agree with Tsountas’ conclusion from his excavations 
at Sesklo and Dimini* Even the seated male figure from the seventh 
settlement (Fig. 13}, when compared with the steatopygous figures, 
although rather more freely handled, has a rough and not a smooth 
surface, and appears less carefully modelicd as regards details. 





‘A wmilar bead in the Almytd Miusetm comes from the noun of Taney li (Karnbmirarm), 
Tivantad, p 8, No, 3a. ) i 


= Thsuntas, aA «if, pp. 286, 287, 
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§5.STONE AXES AND OTHER IMPLEMENTS, 


Throughout the excavation we found many celts and other stone 
implements, which occurred in the remains of all cight settlements. These 


may be classified as follows :— 





Fic, 19; —STONR AXES. {SCALE 1: 3) 


1, Chisels: (a) thick and flat with squared sides, bevelled and narrow 
blades, shaped like Tsountas p. 314, Fig. 340; 3 specimens ‘Fig. 9, #); 
(4) flat, and with broad blade, t specimen [ Fig. 19, '¢), cf Blinkenberg,’ 
Pp. 22, 4 


' finkenberg, Arrhasslegiihs Stiedion, 
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2, Triangular celts: (a) amall, thin, 5 specimens, onc of which has a 
slightly bevelled blade; Blinkenberg, p, 19, 2; Tsountas, p. 309, B 
(Fig. 19, @); (#) large and thick, 1 specimen with broad blade and rounded 
butt, cf Blinkenberg, p. 15, 1 (Fig. 19, a) 

3. Long, rounded celts with pointed butts, g complete specimens 
and 13 fragments; the length varies from 05-11 m. (Fig. 19, £), 
Blinkenberg, p. 18, 1A; Tsountas, p. 307, A. 

4. Long, rounded celts, but with flatter and broader blades than 
class 3, 2 specimens (Fig. 19 £), Blinkenberg p. 18 1 A; Tsountas, 
p. 307, A. 

§. (2) Broad, flat celts with flat butts, 6 more or less complete 
nae and 3 fragments (Fig. 19. m), Blinkenberg, p. 19, 2-; Tsountas 
p- 311, I’; (4) similar, but with sharp, sometimes squared, edges and 
bevelled blades, 2 specimens, which were found in the second settlement: 
this type scems peculiar to North Greece (Tig. 19, 6), Tsountas, p. 312, 2. 

6, Bored celts with Mat, rather square butts (Fig. 19, 4 4), 3 complete! 
fone with hole only partly bored) and 9 fragments, one of which is very 
highly polished and well finished, and ts wider round the bore hole. With 
one exception all these bored celts were found in the eighth settlement, 


cf. Tsountas p. 319; Blinkenberg p. 22, 5. There were also found fifteen 
fragments of celts too much broken to classify, 


& Oblong hammers with rounded ends, 1 complete and § broken 
(Fig, 19, 7), cf. Blinkenberg p, 24, fig. 25, 

9 Round pounders, 22 specimens, 

10. Grinders: (a) oblong, 7 specimens; (6) flat and pound, 6 specimens. 

ta. Whetstones, t small, and 2 large examples, 


13. Polishers, two flat and round, and one oval-shaped with a handle, 
probably for polishing pottery, 


14, Mortar, § specimen. 


15. Millstones, about $0 specimens; -as-a rule of vesicular lava which 
is found at Phthiotic Thebes: they are wsually oval with a flat top, and 
rounded below (saddle querns); with use the middle is wom down more 


* One of these from Tomb Fy ty p. aig, Fig. 15; A 
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than the ends; a few specimens are flat, broad and irregular in shape, and 
worn on both sides: ef Tsountas, p. 330, fig. 256, 


Here again it will be seen that our observations agree with Tsountas’ 
conclusions. The flat, bevelled celts which he found at Seskin, and not at 
Diminj! occur at Zerélia only in the second settlement. Similarly the 
bored celts, which he found in the higher levels at Sesklo and assigns to the 
Bronze Age? we found only in the cighth and latest settlement, which falls 
at the beginning of the Thessalian Bronze Age. In fact one was found in 
Tomb F with a bronze knife. As we date the tombs in general to 1100 B.c. 
and the eighth settlement is earlier than these we may conjecture that the 
practice of boring celts became common in Thessaly about 1200 Bc, and 
that an advance in technical skill is parallel to a decline in art as shown by 
the pottery and terracotta figurines. In every settlement obsidian knives 
and chips were found in plenty, but flint chips were scarce. The obsidian 
was probably imported from Melos? and shows that trade in it to Thessaly 
was flourishing from a very early time, But in spite of it no other influence 
from the Aegacan or Southern Greece seems to have affected Thessaly, 
and thus the importation and use of obsidian ts stamped as a thing apart, 
and should not be taken into account when considering foreign intercourse. 


¢6—MISCELLANEOUS FINDS. 


in addition to the various classes of antiquities already described we 
found the following objects: twenty-two ordinary, flat, round terracotta 
whorls, very well made and polished ; two conical whorls; one terracotta 
sling bullet *; seventeen bone pins®; one deer hor with a hole bored 
through near the root for use as an awl; five small pebbles with holes 
throwsh them,” cither natural or artificial: a small stone pendant 
(o2 m. long) with a bole bored through it at one end; an oyster shell and 
a shell like a whelk ‘also pierced for suspension; a cube of crystal partly 
bored through, and a lentoid steatite gem bored along. its diameter, of 
which one side is plain, while the other has in tafagite a kind of cross 


' Teoomtas, pf. 31} Tauntas, p. 320 
nie Exiavafioir af PAplabepi, chap. vit (Bosanquet) ; for other posible somes af obsidian se 
ping, j"- zap 

* Tsounins, p. 328, Figr. 252, 255. + Trountes, Pl, 45) €-7, 

* CY Teonntaa; 11, 93, 10, 
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surrounded by rays. These last two objects were found on the surface and 
so probably belong to the eighth settlement. Fragments of stags’ horns 
were common, but none of them are in any way worked to show that they 
had been used as implements like those found by Tsountas2 


§ 7-—GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


lt will be seen from the foregoing accounts of the excavations and the 
objects found, that at Zerélia we have eight syecessive nealithic settlements, 
the latest of which stands at the beginning of the Thessalian Bronze Age. 
It. is of course possible that the seventh as well as the cighth settlement * 
belongs to the Early Bronze or Eneolithic Age, for the absence of bronze is 
no evidence that it was not in use, because when metal is scarce; it is 
greatly treasured, In any case it puts the Bronze Age in Thessaly very late, 
and contemporary with the late Mycenaean (Late Minoan I[{) period, a 
point which is made obvious by the Mycenaean sherds found in the eighth 
settlement. Professor Tsountas has no real evidence for the early date he 
assigns to the Bronze Age in Thessaly.* His conclusions do not agree with 
the stratification at Zerélia, and Dr. Sotiriades,! who has excavated early 
sites at Chacronea and Elatea, is of opinion that the Bronze Age in 
North Greece began late rather than early. Before the occurrence in the 
eighth settlement of the late Minoan ware and the ring-footed vases which 
almost certainly came from Orchomenos,* there Is no trace of the potter's 
wheel at Zerclia. We may thus infer that the introduction of the potter's 
wheel aswell as that of bronze was duc to a Mycenaean {Late 
Minoan 111) source. Betore this period there is no evidence for any close 
connection between prehistoric Thessaly and southern Greece. The 
Chaeronea pottery, though it resembles the red-en-white Zerélia ware in 
technique, differs considerably in the patterns and the shapes of the vases," 
On the other hand prehistoric Thessaly as a whole seems to have been 

' Teonnias, Mis. 46, 47, 

* The only browse found at Zerdiia wae in the tomin (e p.-ais), apart from « fish-look af 
doabtful date foand in clearing Dr, Vollyrai's trial trench There ia, however, in the Aimyra 
Muscum = double axe of bronre from thin site, which wae found on the #irface bya pemaarti 

7 Tsoustas, of all. pp, 361i; cf Annals of atrédacolngy and Anidrepodgy, 1908, Part IV. 

“ MeAdry, 1905, pp. 615, O16. 

* See the anpablished pottery in the Chacrones Musenm. 


“Closer inepection of the two kinds of ware shows that the Tosmiblance barween them is 
over-stated by us in amma af Arviarology and Anthrepalogy, 1908, Part LV. 
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inhabited by a nurmber of allied tribes, for we find that one kind of ware 
predominates in one area, and another in another. For instance the 
typical Dimini pottery (Tsountas, Pls, g, 20-29) is common in all the 
prehistoric mounds between Tyrnavo, Larissa, and Volo, and rare in 
Phthiotis and round Pharsala, whereas the red-on-white Zerclia ware, 
which is rare in Pelasgiotis, is very common in the latter region. So it 
seems that the various tribes were in close communication with one 
another, for at the sites mentioned yet other wares occur in amall quantities, 
the source of which is not yet known, but probably lay in some other part 
of Thessaly. Thus it isall important that excavations should be undertaken 
in the prehistoric sites of central and western Thessaly in order to ascertain 
the homes of these various potteries, Further, our coming excavations in 
the Sperchcus valley at the sites which we have discovered by Lianoklaci 
should do much to throw light on the early connections between Thessaly 
and Phocis, It should be noted that all the Mycenaean pottery yet found 
in Thessaly belongs to the latest period (Late Minoan II), and that the 
entire absence of any early kind of Minoan or Cycladic wares shows that 
Mycenaean pottery did not develope locally in Thessaly as it did in 
Southern Greece and the Acgaean. In fact before the appearance of the 
late Mycenaean ware the Neolithic culture was already in a state of decay, 
as shewn by the degencration of the pottery and terracotta statucttes. 

Thus the archaeological evidence clearly points to the fact that in 
prehistoric times the cultures of North and South Greece were- radically 
different. This probably indicates an ethnological difference as well. 
Further the archaeological connection already pointed out between 
Zerelia and Orchomenos bears out the tradition of a Minyan settlement 
at [oleos-and in Southern Thessaly. These observaticns and the fact that 
a widely spread Neolithic culture lasted in Thessaly till very late times are 
exceedingly interesting from a historical stand-point, and urgently call tor 
fresh excavations to throw light on these important problems, 


A. J.B. WACE. 
J. P. Droor. 
M, 5. THOMPSOR, 


| EAE Vast from Paguze (Alea, Afeit. 1880, Pla x... SF h THienini alia. afiti, 1586, 
pi 435 1) aml. Kapakll ("£e. "Apy. 1908, pp. a1) f.): there wre aleo three late vases from Crome 
in the Almyrt Mustum, und we have found Late. Minoan Il eherts with Neolithic vase fragmento 
on the aurfece of prehistoric awinds near Laries anil Pharala 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTES ON THe Torocrarmiy oF PutmioTs sy Dre. Winners Vouicrarr, 
PROFESSOR aT THE UNIVERSITY oF GRONINGEN. 


In the spring of 1906 1 was able to study on the-spot several questions 
concerning the topography of Phthiotti In the present paper I will: confine 
myself to those points on which I believe my notes complete, or correct, those of 
Dr. Stachlin,' | 

At Phthiotic Thebes there is not one acropolis only, but two are clearly 
distinguishable, of which the circuits almost touch. That to the east is the only 
one that has hitherto been noticed. It is not posatble to establish its date, but I 
believe that all its walls belong to the historical period. “The irregular appearance 
of the foundations of the walls on the southern and castern sides is no proof that 
they are of great antiquity? The second acropolis is immediately to the west of the: 
first, and was enclosed by a wall built of small stones roughly cut. Within it the 
foundations of several buildings appear on the surface, which are, think, very prob- 
ably the remains of an earlier city. 

The exact position of the temple of Demeter at Pyrasos* is unknown, 
Probably the-site was occupied in later times by one of the Byzantine churches, the 
ruins of which are frequent near the farm of Karmbas, From these churches 
come the small unflated columns mentioned by Dodwell. The carved marble slab, 
which is now built in above the door of the farm-house, and the similar piece 
published by Dodwell also seem to me to belong to the Middle Ages. 

Dr. Stachlin places the city of Itonos * and the temple of Athena Itonia on-a hill 
called Zerdlia, about an hoursouth-west of Almyré. Thetop of this hill only measures 
seventy-five by fifty metres. ‘This mace it easy to sce if a Greek temple had ever 
existed there; consequently | dug a trench lengthwise across the hill, No walls 
were discovered, but it was found that the hill had been inhabited, first in the pre- 
historic, and later in the Hellenistic period. 

The amall village of Karateadagli, which lies half an hour south-west of 
Zerélia, is commanded on the west by a small Greek acropolis, the walls of which 
areom places well preserved. ‘This has hitherto, not been properly described 
| made several trial excavations which proved that the site had been inhabited in 
the Hellenistic age. “The walls of several ancient buildings were also found aliiost 
on the eurface, but no remains of any lurge temple, It seems to me that a town 
extended in antiquity over the slopes of the hill to the north of the acropolis. 
Here | cleared part of the foundations of a large building facing cost (walls ‘Som. 
thick, breadth of building ogo 1m.) No finds, except a small leaden vase, were 
made during the excavation to determine the nature of this building.” Perhaps it 
wis one of the temples of the town, to which the acropolis of Karateadagli 


' Af, Afite, 1906, pp. 0 & 

7 Leake (Werthorm Greece, iv. py. 961) tightly remarks "A ftile below the citadel, where the 
gram! ia very rocky, wome lage: inegolar moms were filled to the rock oa basis to the 
miperstructure.” 

® dik. Afite. 1906, pp to fh. * ALK, Mitt. 1906, pps 05 Tl. 

* Btachiin, af. caf, p. 73 


* This baikdioy was complistely excavated in too8 ly De. Acranitopoulos. 
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belonged. Did Ttonos stand here? [tis impossible to solve this problem yet, 
ee perhaps there may be other sites in the same neighbourhood to claim the 
honour. 

Two hour south-cast of Almyrd, near Paralia, are the insignificant ruins of a 
large building of the classical period, within a rectangulur temenos, [ft seems to 
mie that these con only be the remumina of a temple belonging to the neighbouring 
city of Halos, Mr. Giannopoulos’ view that this is the sanctuary of Zeus 
Laphystios may perhaps be correct, though no proof can at present beadduced. In 
the small trial excavation which I made here, a few fragments of black-glared 
pottery were found, but nothing of the prehistoric age. | 


' Giannopoalos, #.C/#. 802, pp. 47340 


EXCAVATIONS AT RHITSONA IN BOEOTIA. 


(FLates VIL—XY.| 


§ 1—ScoOre OF EXCAVATION AND METHOD OF PUBLICATION. 


THE excavations described in the following article were undertaken 
partly in the early autumn of 1907, partly in the spring of 1908! Graves 


t Rhitedna was fire visited by Professor Barrows in April, 1905, with the view of deternining 
the site of Myralessos! “Two pears later he obtained « grant from the Oxford Craven Fund with 
the primacy object-of making a farther search for the Temple of Delium (ee ASA. ab po 15% 
ti ye 9h Ten daye digging at Dilii ahowed no traces of the temple, an Professor Horrows 
transferred hia camp to Khitidna, and dog there from September jrl to Septembor rgih, 1907, 
He wag joined by My, PP. N. Ure, at the time Lecturer at Cardiff, and now a1 Leeda, who was oot 
in Gregor with = grant from Caine College sad the Worts Furl, Cambridge. In the following 
spring, trom March 24th to Apell tith, 1908, Mr. Ure continued the excavations with crants from 
the Cambridge Craven Pood ami the Committee of the British School at Athens Mr. Maurice 
Rackham was present during port ol the second excavations, In preparing the finds for publication 
the writers have had the assistance of an oll Cardiff smudent, Mies Gree FE: Holding, now Classical 
Mistresé st the North London Collegiate School, mang of whrise photographs and drawings, taken 
in the Museum at Thebes; are here reprodacel. The remaining photographs were tuken by the 
writes, The coloured Hhacineticers are from watercolours by Monaicur E. Gillitron, My Patties, 
Ty. Zahn, and Mr. J, Hf, Hopkinton have, antong others, made ealuwlde aiggoutome dering the 
comme of the work. Mir. C. HL, Hawes has kindly reported on the ecanty mrmaios of hones, 

The Excavator with to acknowledge the kindness and courtesy of Mr. Dawkins, Director 
of the Beitleh School at Athens and of Mr. Hill, Director of the American School; of Mp, 
Hyzantinos, of the Minksiry of Public Tnaruection, and of the three Government afficintzs who have 
een anociated with them in thelr werk, Mr. Tsamareles, Mr. Keramepealios, aml Mr, Skin fh 
“ie due to the enlightened enterprise of Mr. Keramopoulloa, now Ephior of the Museaim at Thebes, 
that the excavators have been able to arrange the finde in their wall cases, grave hy grave, anil 
te exhibit in each case the total contents, at} net merely the show vases of a grave, Tle has also 
given them ungrudging belp by sending information on doubifal pointe while they were in Ragland, 
Last, bat not least, they wieh to express their great indeltedness to Mr. Kavvadiss, Ephor Genel 
of Antijuities, for the rnfsiling capport he hrs given them in fertheting the work of exenvatich. 
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1 to 22 were discovered in the autumn, the remainder in the spring: 
Autumn and spring finds will be treated together, as representing one 
season's work, Further excavation was undertaken on the site in the 
spring of 1909. 

The chief impartanee of the Rhitsona graves does not lie in the value 
of the individual vases, interesting as some of them are, but rather in the 
simple fact that for the first time in the history of Boecotian grave digging 
every vase from each grave opened has been preserved, and the full 
contents of each grave kept carefully separate. Roeotia has contributed 
not a little to fill the museums of Europe with vases and figurines, bot 
their exact provenance and environment is in almost all cases unknown, 
and their date can only be judged from internal considerations of style. 
‘Current statements, for instance, as to the date of what we have decided to 
call the ‘ Boewtian Kylix Style,"! rest on almost entirely @ prvors arguments." 
We feel therefore that our first business is to publish the total contents of 


i Pihled was the first: te disenes thie claey of vases in a masterly article in the Jatrd, 1835, 
(pp. 325-65) entitled "Bilotische Vasen." He gave the name * Ubergangs-ctil,” and Holleaux 
(ilfew. Fiat, Vol bp. 29} followed him with "le stpte dit de trmnsition.' Such o relative term, 
however, could aarcely be quintained, and although Pottier in hia tect (Vol. L p. 24s) follows 
Réhlae and Holleaux, he gives in hig Plates (Plate 21) the name ‘Vases (Gtometriques de Beéotic," 
So Collignan and Coove (PL XVITL) label the borge series in the National Muscam at Athen ae 
“Vases Georwltriques, Style Béotlen," At the time when our colvured plate (VILL) was strick off, 
we were still inclined, with miscivings, to follow the two catalogues, anil need the words * Bocotian 
Geometric.” Our analyeeraf the syle, however, in 96, showed in thal ihe pume as too 
misteading t- perpetuate, claming as it does Gth and, at the earliest, late 7th century vases, which 
are sider t Onental and perhaps Corinthian influence (sce pp. $14 f) both with (a) the local Goomeiric 
from which Hiithiew (j. 349) derives them, and which Holleans (p. 39, n. 4 and p. 40) belivwce he 
has fond! in his wnpoblished excavations at the Ptoin, and with (4) @ group of Boeolinn raecs 
under Dipyton influence, for which eee expecially Wide, fat, ea Ty 75-53, Bohlen, cif, 1883, 
pe 359-3. Still more. ecrkews abjectlors could’ be mitted to de Ridder’s name (4002, (os, 
pp. teg-1St) of ‘Pron Reotien.” The simple word * Boeotinn’ on the other hand, mm the sense of 
Hoeatian * par execlience,’ would only have been a couneel of clespair, aml we have decnled on 
"Boestian Kylix Style! os the clearest and moat legitimate title available. Of the 72 vases of our 
atyle palilished by Bilan (pp. 325-342) 55 are kylikes, and eo are mo less than 143 of tbe 152 
Rhithins vee poblished fn this anicle ate in JS. xxix, pl 2. The adhiition of the wionl “Sryle’ 
wak nocesary in order te inclinle the residuum of t7 and > vases which differ from the kylix in shape 

though oot in atyte, ae well aa (0 facilitate referemee to the corresponting figurines 

* Bohlen, Jaded, 2888, p. 526, bat nothing but hearety te go apen for the ‘Thebam graves, 
and Molleuws (Afar, iw, 1. 184, p. 52,0. 2) Gough he saw af Schimatari "au inoment ile bear 
itoowverte" mostaf the Tansgrn finds published in the Avktian "Ap. for 1883, was, if we ander 
statd hie rghit, net present at the actual opening of the graves, etd bas to Goll back on hearmy 
evidence scarcely more Accurate than they at the disposi af Bihlaw. The aeArior (pp. $7, 64, 
218), shows thar those fespomadhle for the excavations thete recorded dit not direct their attertien 
fo the questions of vase dating. Fore discowion of the fragments foutsl by Holkeaux himeelf at 
the Temple of the Ptoan Apollo, see below, po 913, nm. 3 
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43 many graves as possible in catalogue form.' The great mass of our 
material, including as it docs over 1,500 complete, of almost complete, 
painted vases of a date earlier than the fifth century, makes it necessary 
that we should confine within narrow limits both our accounts of the 
details of Individual vases, and our discussions of the géneral questions 
invalved,, 

It also compels us to divide our material among several journals. 
The present article contains the general introduction to the excavation, 
and a catalogue account of cight graves (49, 50, $1, 31, 26, 18, 22, 21). 
whose contents exceed in quantity those of all the others: put towether. 
Four other graves prior to the fifth century * will be published in the forth- 
coming number (vol. xxix. pt:.2) of the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies, to- 
gether with a section on the meaning of our incised inscriptions and a 
discussion of the provenance of some of our vase-types. Coloured illus- 
trations of the polychrome kantharos from Grave 18, and the Naucratis 
vase from Grave 50 will also appear there. Six still earlier graves, and 
a separate article on the So-called kothons and vases of allied types will 
be published in the /owrnal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xxx. Cross references 
will be given wherever possible, Illustrations of certain individual vases 
from graves already published in catalogue form, a group of twenty 
Hellenistic graves,’ and thirty-one small carly graves* will be held over 
for later publication. Thirteen numbers given in the course of excavation, 
which it has been convenient not to change, belong cither to graves 
without contents ’-or to pits that proved not to be graves at all? 


§ 2—THE NECROPOLIS OF RATTSONA. 


The district known by the name of Rhitséna lics on the main road 
between Thebes and Chalcis. The Khan and the few cottages which form 
its centre are about 14 miies east of Thebes, and 17 west of the crest of 


* In the final publication of the whole excavation the catalogue itself will be amplified, and 
Hobhtless corrected, in many purticuler, The plain blick ware, for fnatence, la bot yet all merited, 
To = for thin would have unduly detayed pabitication, 

® 19, 96, a0, 46. "4. Oy US) Udy TH T5- 

* 8, fo, 29, 59, 23) 2a 35, Sa, 55, 56, 57) 55, $0, 60, Gr (a), G1 (4), G6, G7, 68, 75. 

Poy he 4e Se De UG. 1, 24, 2h, 27, 28, 28 (a), 92 (a), 32 1 58 ie 35 37) I A ey ae 
45) 47: 45) 53). 54) G4, 7,78, 1, 

* 62, 03, 65, 09, 72, 73) 77 

7, tl, 16 19,20, 3}. 
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Anephorites, the pass by which the road from Thebes to Chalcis crosses 
the chain of mountains that bounds Boectia on the north-east. Thev are 
this about five miles from Chalcis itself The bridge close to which the 
Khan stands is built over a stream that runs south-east round the north 
and ¢ast slopes of a long low. ridge, which on its south side slopes down 
to the main road, The position of this ridge and of the stream that 
bounds it makes: it natural to suppose that the road always ran, as it 
does now, along the south side of the ridge, although part of its course, 
as we shall see later, may have been slightly different. 

The ridge is about 200 metres long, and below its south-west end, on 
the left of the road as one goes from the Khan towards Thebes, there 
stands-a large fir tree (Fig. 5), a conspicuous landmark in a district which 
for thirty years has been almost denuded of trees.!' A few metres south- 
west of this tree, the main road is joined by a rough winding cart track, 
which comes from Vathy, a village about four miles away to the east, near 
the site of the ancient Aulis. The area we have at present excavated lies 
between the two roads, and forms a kind of triangle, with its apex at the 
road junction (Fig. 1). 

South of the Vathy road we have opened only three graves, and we 
have dug only a few trial trenches west of the road junction. Whether the 
necropolis stretches further to the east is uncertain, as we have noticed no 
sien of illicit digging in that direction. On the south-west, however, two 
lines of praves extend for 500 metres, north of the main road, and at a 
slight angle to it, to.a point duc south of the slopes of a low round knoll, 
which: is separated by a hollow from the long ridge already mentioned on 
its north-east, The signs of digging all along this line are numerous, and 
although some of them are probably due to unsuccessful trial pits, the sherds 
that we have found on the surface, or as the result of re-digging, point to 
the existence of an extensive necropolis, In particular it should be noticed 
that early Hellenic graves are to be found far west of our triangle, We have, 
for instance, dug up fragments of Bocotian kylikes and Corinthian aryballoi 
more than 400 metres west of the road junction, and thus Goo metres west 


HN. Chiche (Avieew de Grid, Pi. a, p, 41) quotes Stating, Ted, vil, pz, pinigerts 
Mecalessus in mgria, abd remarks that in his day it was still tre, This wee seventy years ago, anil 
ainee then the trees have been almott entirely, destroyed, ‘Their memory, however, i ail! green, 
and the peanuts like to derive the mame of the district from the pereoe of it once famous fire 
Not even ihe absence of the trees: con destroy that * Lebhaftigheit’ thet attected Ulirchs to 
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of Graves 74 and 75, which also contain vases earlier than the fifth century. 
The line of graves between these two extreme points is direct, and it 
cannot be doubted that here, as usually in classical times, they ran beside 
anancient road-way, Although Haussoullier® doubts the eight-roads which 





Fi, 4-—Rerraiva Grave Area Excavaren 1907-4, oe Axcrewy Wate wrt Oversee. 


Rayet postulated at Tanagra, and quotes the peasants as saying that they 
found the graves arranged on no principle, this is not the evidence that has 
reached us from the rypfmpvyor of the district. The method ‘they ise is 
to follow a double line, with an lmuginary road-way in between, At some 


"Foe Mur, Ae. 335, 90g, toca, | < 
* Chomade Sepuihra Tanagrac decoramerint Patria, 584, p. 4. City however, fh py fy 
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points there are thick groups, and then a gap, perhaps for a hundred metres 
or so: but this is natural, and does not invalidate the principle. The original 
reason for choosing the roadside was probably that it was the only place 
where access to a grave was possible, and where the ground was not wanted 
for agriculture. There might, however, be special circumstances which 
would make the ‘hinterland’ of a road of little use for other purposes, 
‘and thus a fit place for graves. A space contained between two or more 
roads might well be subject to these special conditions, and we must draw 
conclusions with great caution as to the possible breadth of any given part 
of a necropolis, 

‘The exact determination of these road-ways is rendered difficult by 
another fact. We cannot be sure how many of the numerous pits opened 
by illicit digging proved to be actual graves. About 209 metres west- 
south-west of the triangle there are signs of a deep cut road running 
almost parallel with the present road, but slightly further to the north, and 
the graves already opened lie on its north side, This may point to the 
fact that the ancient main road from Thebes at this part of its course ran 
more west to cast than the present one, It would thus be nearer to the 
knoll and further from the ridge, and in its easterly course pass south and 
not north of the great fir tree. 1 is fairly certain that it would have room 
to pass between the group of graves numbered 29, 39, 42, etc., and the 
group numbered 1, 6, 4. 

The junction of the roads to Vathy and to Chaleis, which, from: the 
nature of things, must always have existed, may in this case have been 
altogether cast of the triangle, or possibly between Grave 49 and Grave 31 
where our trial trenches shew that there was room for a branch road to 
pass ont to the south-east. [tis possible, however, that the junction was 
either where it is now, or just cast of the big tree, and that it is only from 
that point eastwards that the Thebes road took a more northerly course 
than It does at present.. The Vathy road would in that case cither have 
begun where it docs now, or have passed between Graves 6, 4; 1, and Graves 
29,90, 42. Our discovery of a Hellenistic boundary wall? using up older 
materials, near the base of the triangle, shews that it is dangerous to 

Cp, We plin of the Dipylon Cemetery in 47a. Min, xvii. Pl, VIE. 
 € Foe some distance indesd there arg traces of two road-coursea, which from Miels position 
probably felongel th the sane rool a different periods. Even in winter there le no water in (hem 
and they cannot be stream-Courses. | 
Ancient Wall’ of Fig. 1. Description to he published tater, 
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attempt to determine the exact filth- or sixth-century line of road without 
considerably more excavation, It should be remarked further that a little 
west of the fir tree a branch road must have run to Tanagra, as at the 
present day, Some pits dug by reaSmpiye: south-west of the fir tree 
may possibly point to a line of graves following this road; If, in conctusion, 
the city to which our necropolis belongs stood, as we shall supyest later, 
either on the Jong ridge or the knoll, or on both of them, there must have 
been short cross roads to its gates, which might themselves be bordered by 
graves, and thus further complicate the situation. | 


§ 3.— THE PROVISIONAL IDENTIFICATION OF RUHITSONA WITH THE 
ANCIENT MYCALEssOs. 


We have at present found neither inscription nor coin in our necropolis 
to identify the site,’ but several considerations make it probable that it 
belongs to the ancient city of Mycalessos, Seventy years ago H. N. 
Ulrichs* saw that the narrative of Thucydides vii. 29, 30 required Myca- 
lessos to be on. the Bocotian side of the pass of Anephorites, close to the 
modern Rhitséna, Frazer® has reinforced his argument, and shown 
that the sack of Mycalessos by Diitrephes and his Thracians, and its 
rescue by the Theban cavalry, would have been impossible if we followed 
Leake,* and placed the city on the steep hill of Megalo Vouno, above 
Aulix 

To ignore Thucydides’ narrative isimpossible. Where he vot his in- 
formation we do not know. Perhaps he was on the spot when the 
Thracians returned to their country, perhaps he met Diitrephes two years 
later, when—doubtiess because of the local knowledge he had gained in this 
expedition—he was appointed te the command in Thrace In any case 
the barbarity of the slaughter, the death of the boys-at school, the un- 
expectedness and completeness of the whole thing, impressed itself on 
Thucydides’ imagination, He dwells twice in two chapters on. its 


' Ouranly two colns, found in the wall foundations, are both mediseval, 

© His journeys were finished before 1898. See Passaw's Jw/ridhuction ( the wecimil faxit of 
hit Aviom ind Forechingen, (863, pts xii. “Tho chapter in which he account of’ Miycxlcias' Goran 
was Firat qusblished jn fem, oll! Jmstiture, xvii (1846), yp, 1-08, 
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uniqueness. The sensationalism of his frees, raw be Mucadnoraiow 
figpos Tt GravedXeady, is more than usually obvious, 

It is easy to follow his narrative on the spot. On the day preceding 
his attack on Mycalessos, Diitrephes sailed up the Euboean channel, 
landed his Thracians on the flat land by Dilisi, and ravaged the mapah/a 
of Tanagra; but he drew his men off on the approach of a force from that 
city, and sailed on in the afternoon to Chalcis. [f the report was carried 
that night to Mycalessos or to Thebes it brought with it no alarm: From 
the land-locked harbour of Aulis to far north of Chalcis the Boéotian plain 
is separated from the sea by a high mountain line (Fig. 3)4 Bocotia lived 
and lives its life regardless of the strip of land that stretches down from 
the other side of Galatsida and Messapion towards Chalcis and the 
Euripus. The mouritain wall is its real frontier, and the few miles of flat 
jand opposite Chalcis, though they may then, as now, have been used as 
grazing land by Bocotian shepherds, can never have been of value to the 
enemies of Chalcis. The mountain wall indeed is the reason that Euboea 
was held by Athens during the fifth century. The Euripus fs 46 narrow 
that if Boeotia had in any real sense abutted on it, it would not have pre- 
sented! a sea-fronticr. Euboea would in that case have belonged to the land 
and not the sea power. Mycalessos was in fact, as Thucydides says, an 
inland town, although at one point, on the side of Aulis, it was littl more 
than four miles from the sea, and was only five miles from Chalcis itself. 
But Diitrephes, dashing cavalry officer as the Afra of Aristophanes 
represents him,* was not content with the mvaging-of the Tanagra coast- 
land, He left Chalcis after. nightfall and landed his men further north- 
west at the nearest point to the Anephorites Pass (Fig.2)* Like Apollo, he 
went up from the Euripus to the épo¢ faifeor x Mupen, ty Mucakneoow tan! 
He bivouacked there for the night in what ‘Thucydides calle the Hermaion, 
a shrine* which as Frazer suggests, may at that time have marked the 
legal aa well as the natural frontier of Boeotia," and waited for carly dawn 
‘to fall upon the town (Fig, 4) 


1 Anephorites | bi the Tas on the tefl of the photograph. 


ad t4qa 
* "The Poripus i inthe middle ata nee, The roadl eritnile (doen the pose till i} reaches it, 
* Sipren te sh polis, 324. * Where tho roadside sheing miw sands? 


*'Val. ¥. yp 7o-4. The same Hermaion would be anttable (ora boundary shrine. 


P The photograph was taken freun the same spot as Fig. 2, with camera rewerne!,  Rbvitediea te 
the bare spot in the middle distance, 
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While, however, it is certain that Mycalessos must have stood within 
striking distance of Anephorites, the exact position of the city in the con- 
siderable district now known by the name of Rhitsdna is-another matter, 
As has been shown in the preecding section, tombs both sixth-century 
and Helieniatic have been found for the better part of a kilometre along 
the line of ancient roads, from the slopes of the knoll to those of the long 
ridge. It is difficult to determine where exactly Ulrichs and Frazer would 
place the city. Frazer probably means it to lie on the knoll! The 
foundations that he noticed there exist, and the number of red tiles on the 
surface point to the existence of considerable buildings on the site. 
Similar foundations, however, can be seen on the long ridge, and the few 
trial trenches that we opened there showed mortar or tiles in the lower 
courses of the walls, The surface appearance of foundations is often delustve,* 
and itis dangerous to draw inferences from them before complete excavation, 
especially in a country as thickly populated as Bocotia appears to have 
been during the Byzantine period, 

Excavation alone can show whether Mycalessos in the Hellenic period 
had a long wall circuit, and stood on both these low hills, as Ulrichs 
apparently thought, or whether it was confined to one of them. The 
present position of Megara on its two hills, and the great circuit of the 
walls of Plataea,’ make the former alternative no impossibility. We have 


1 Ope pe 66, He talke of the * hamlet af Rhiteona’ * lying in the valley abemt o mode and o 
haif Lo the ewat of the ruins.’ 

Cp ALS ALi, pp. 93, 2. with (A od. pop, 55, ete 

Opa p30. Hin stocant fe not chear, but he makes the city extend tothe onl of the ridge 
abew the Klum, Lodeed he fooml se oony remain, thatin Thoc. vil, 29, be prefer the realing 
obey eeypedy of moat MSS. to the ofey of wepdde of the Vationnus (1), adopted bp the edliars, 
In-regant (o the freqaency with which i imerye emall worlds op seat all other MSS. (eee FC. 
Marchant, Thos vii, ati), Mr. Hf, Sraart Joes welies tote that he can only elaine thar “it fi 
more witen fight died wrong,’ He obile, however, rightly, that from ibe styleiio paint nf view lin 
rearting scams Ihe mane tuaitncal ere, 

i Wencel fal here enter inte the date of the lange circilt of Mutnea See Fraser, Jen 
wal. ¥. pip (iets As, however, Profle Beloch once remarked to one of the writers, aa bong ah 
a wall waa pensonably mirong, it was good policy, -bofure, thy development of the ectence of siege 
engined, to wake We cirmalt os wile os possible, What wae to be pile! agains} was aot eaumnlt, 
bat iarvation through bhichade, Garten and yresing ground tul to bie included. From the fourth 
century anwand these rragom would operate fess strongly. In eepport of Uiriche' ate pepday jece 
note jobovel it anight be urged thet Thucydides talke of ta Jepd, and ‘the largest pchool inthe 
city,” If the exty ted licen originally emaoll, thee plerala donot fil in well with the weakness atul 
ihecay ofthe walle, Babi it wee originally en hnportant city, with 2 lone well Geet, i woeld 
just be the walle which wool bo flint neglected in the days of decadence, thougli the population 
was still now inconsiderable, 
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at present found it more urgent to dig for tombs, which may disappear, 
than for walls; which are happily not likely to do so. 

If, as is reasonable to suppose, the Hermaion was at the crest of the 
pass of Anephorites, the distance of either hill would suit adequately the 
measurement of sixteen stades which Thucydides gives us as the distance 
from the Hermaion to the city, The nearest point of the ridge is about 
fifteen, and the knoll i not more than twenty stades from Anephorites, 

The chief new evidence that we can bring to support the identification 
of Rhitsona with Mycalessos is, first, that history suggests that a city lying 
in this position should fall into decay after the bepinning of the fifth 
century; and, secondly, that our graves seem to belong to such a city. 
Mycalessos is evpeyopos in the Cafa/agwe of the Diad2 and in the /fpmines * 
is mentioned with Teumesa asa city that Apollo must pass on his way 
from the Euripus to Thebes. Yet at the end of the fifth century its walls 
were weak and had half fallen down, and it is not mentioned by the 
Oxyrhynchus historian‘ in 395 as one of the cities of the Boeotian 
League, The evidence of coins*® shows that there must have at least 
been an attempt to revive it after the Peace of Antalcidas: but lausanias 4 
finds it in ruins. 

The reasons why we should expect such to be the history ofa city 
lying on the junction of the Chaicis and Vathy roads, are not far to seek, 
Such a city would be the frontier town of Bocotia towards Euboea, and 
the half-way house, not only between Thebes and Chalcis, but between 
Thebes and Eretria. Milesian goods landed at Aulis in Eretrian bottoms 
would meet under its walls the Samian trade that came from Chalcia over 
the Euripus. Tanagra would be the only city in Bocotia to which Erctria 
could send goods more easily, and Chalcis as easily, by another route® 
In the middle of the sixth century, when, so far as our meagre evidence 
goes, 1 would appear that Thebes was in closer connection with Erctria 
than with Chalcis," our city would have the full benefit of such a con- 
nection. When, again, towards the end of the century Thebes was 

' The wing up of tooes for house huilding is a dow-matter in se thinly populuted « dlatriet, 

© fitad, ii gph. ® fivew te Apodin, 224: 4 Ox, Sap. vi 228. 

* Head, “fio. Nom, p. 2955 Brit. May Cat, Colne of Contra! Greece, pp. 5, xl 

"hag 33 in 1p 4 

* There wood be a-rond from Aghia io Tanugra, and probably a cout road from the Kuripas 
to Aglis, Gools, ton, could he landed ot Dill for Taragrs, 


* "AR, Tod, 35; Mids. |. 61, where both Thebes ond Krotria help Peisistratos in Kig tetuen’ From 
his eeccaul exile, Bc $50/8 (7). See Minds, IL pp gry, 37h 
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alienated from Athens,’ and formed its famous alliance with Chalcis;? our 
city had nothing to lose by the change of policy. Khitsona is more 
closely. connected with Chalcis than with any other city; though it still 
4rets its fish from: Eretria, Chalcis is its normal market town. But just 
aa no city had so much to gain from friendship between Thebes and 
either of the great Euboean towns, none had so much to lose when the 
connection between Bocotia and any part of Euboea was suddenly 
broken, When Chalcis fell before Athens in B.c. 506% our city had its 
life eit off at the roots, It had been a changing-house on a great high 
road of friendly commercial activity, The new commerce moved along 
the Euripus, Thebes and Tanagra, so faras they had commerce outside 
their borders, had to trade now by way of the Corinthian Gulf, or reecived 
what Attica sent them over Parnes or Kithairon. Our city was now in 
a side current. It was on the way to nowhere 

The battle of Hdt. v.77, when the Athenians consecrated the bronze 
chariot to Athena, é@rea Bowwrov cat Xadwiddwr éapacarres, may indeed 
have been fought close to Mycalessos, and if so the frontier city must have 
taken its full share in it. The point about the Athenian expedition that 
impressed itself or: Herodotus is that the Athenians succeeded in taking 
the allies separately, The Bocotians came dé rar Efipuray to help the 
Chalcidians. The Athenians on secing them, decided to attack them at 
onee before they joined forcea, won a victory, and the same day crossed 
the Euripus and won another over the Chalcidians, The second battle 
was clearly fought in Euboea, and the epigram attributed to Simonides* 
was probably written over the Athenian dead : 

Alpdvos ehunOnner bro wreyl: cua 6 ed! yuip 
dsyiber Edplrov énuoria xéyuras, 

The words Alpduog derd ervy! do not mean that the battle was fought 
inland. All the shore from Chalcis to Eretria can be said to be under 
Mount Dirphys, which, when viewed from the mainland, seems to rise up 
just behind the west Euboean coast; Simonides’s secand line, too, shows 
that the battle was near the sea. The question. as to how far this was 

* Tithe Athenian alliance with Mataea, 1c 519 (E. Meyer, fi. . 780). or 5120/9 (Buaulk, iL* 
js 3993 and Macan, ad Hdl. vic 108}. For the question aa te whether this browght with is 
estrangement from Exetrea, 2% viggested Wy the quickly ening alliance with Chalcis, ace below, 
ss > Hid V. Tari? © Busoli, i? p, 442, 

* Retgh, / Wwe, torr. ti pp. 448, 462. 
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from Chalcis depends on the more difficult one as to where the first battle 
was fought. Were the Chalcidians unable to prevent the Boeotians from 
being taken separately, or did they not know of it till the fight was over? 
On the first hypothesis: we must imagine that something prevented the 
Chalcidians from crossing the forty yards of the Euripwa channel, It has 
been suggested by J. L. Myres! that the Eretrian flect played a part in the 
battle, and enabled the Athenians to cross the Euripus. The omission of 
Eretria in the Athenian account of the battle would be due to the 
deportation of its inhabitants in 480, and the inability of the remnant? 
to impress themselves on history. [t would be easy to press Myres’s view 
a little further and suggest that the Eretrian flect prevented the Bocotian 
and Chalcidian armies from uniting. Unfortunately we know so little 
about the history of the time that it is dangerous to assume that the 
Eretrians would be sure to take an active part on the side of Athens. The 
traditional alliances of the war of the Lelantine plain may have survived in 
the main down to the end of the sixth century, and it is a priory probable 
that Chalcis and Eretria were themselves always hostile. The fact there- 
fore that the Chalcidians were attacking Athens would predispose the 
Eretrians to help her, The internal dissersions, however, of that city, must 
have complicated the situation” Eretria had committed itself to strong 
partisanship for the Peisistratids. Can we be sure that its citizens would 
give active help to the party that had expelled Hippins, when that ex- 
pulsion was fresh in their minds? [f the policy of Kleomenes had been to 
restore Hippias instead of Isagoras, Eretria might have been tempted actually 
to support Sparta,in spite of the irritating fact of finding itself on the 
side of Chalcis, Kleeimenes’ change of front a short time later (Hdt. v. 40) 
may even have arisen from a consciousness that he had made a mistake in 
choosing a candidate who lad no traditional allies, There isonly one point * 
tL ALS, wav pp. gO. © Milt, vill, 46; is, 284 and Maean, ap, +i, Tor. 

* The Thessatians, for instance, whe tind helped) Chalcia inguinal Eretrla, are allies of Hippina 
indie last youre of power, fa thle to be taken as meaning that the Thesealians were no longer 
pro-Chaleidion, or that Ufipples wea now estranged from Eretria? h, more naturally, that 
the Pellemic worl waa tempormrily regrouped? Wusolt, 47 p 456k Ud. v. 63, 

‘The Peintratid question prevents os from drawing « conclusion from the fact noted above 
(p. 237), that ‘Thebes, when estranged from Athens, ts fond actiop with Chaleis and go lowes 
with Eretria, ‘We cannot be eure whether thie happened before or after the expulsion of Hipjiisn 
Similarly the co-operation of Eretria with the Athenian dangecracy in the lonian revolt cannot help 
wa here, 23 inthe fret place the bond of union waa rmither common frendship with Miletus then 
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which suggests that Eretria at the time was not hostile to the 
democracy of Athens; and that is, that Hippias did not follow in his 
father's footsteps, and retire to Eretria-aiter his expulsion. FEven in regard 
to this point it might be argued that his choice of Sigeum as a place of 
retirement was not.a second best, but was taken im concert with Erctria 
and Miletus, who would welcome the establishment of a strong friendly 
power at a spot that commanded the Black Sea, Miletus’s: special sphere of 
trade influence. | 

Whether or no Eretria entered the field on the Athenian side, our 
hypothesis as.to the action of its navy is open to objection. The Euripus 
opposite Chalcis is so narrow that two armies, one on each side of it, could 
hardly be prevented from joining by a fleet. The small naval force that 
could be interposed between them could be reached by arrows, or even by 
javelin throwing, and would be soon crushed and made to give a passage to 
rafts, boats, or awimmers. tt should be noticed, too, that in the earlier part 
of the campaign (Hult. v, 74), the Chalcidians were able to ravage the Attic 
coast-land and return again to Euboea, which does not look as if the 
Fretrian flect had control of the situation. If Eretria did play a part in 
the struggle, it must rather have been in drawing off the Chaleidian land 
forces towards: Eretria, so that the Boeotians, though insight of Chalcis, 
were without Clalcidian help. In this case the second battle was fought 
somewhere between Chaleis and Eretria. Indeed the words that the 
Euripus was crossed and the second battle fought tis aurijs taurys qacins 
suppest a march and an achievement, not two battles close ta the 
Euripus, one on each side of it If the march of the Boeatians to 
help the Chaicidians émi vow Edpeyor. must be. pressed to mean ‘up 
to, a4 far as the Euripus,’ this view that the second battle was fought 
between Chalcis and Eretria is the most probable. The words éwi tor 
Eiijperov, however, may better be taken as ‘marched to the help of the 
Chalcidians who were by the Euripus, defining the objective more 
closely than the simple roiy Xadwifedoe would havedone, The Chalcidians, 
wher last mentioned (Hdt.¥. 74), were in Attica, 

The éyyiGer Etpisrov of the epigram supports this second interpreta- 
tion, The word Enripus usually applies to the narrows immediately 
opposite Chalcis, and not to the whole channel from Chatcis to Eretria. 
lt is: possible that it was the first battle, and not the second, that was 
fought some distance from the Euripus. If the Athenians came by 
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lard over Parnes—and at that date it is almost certain that they did 
so—they would pass Oropus before they attracted the attention of the 
Boeotians, as they did nearly a century later in the expedition against 
Delium, In the earlier part of the campaign the Bocotians (Hdt. v.74) 
had crossed Rithaitron and ravaged the Attic border, but it is probable 
that they, as well as the Chaleidians, had returned home again on hearing 
of the withdrawal of their Peloponnesian allies fram Attica (Hdt v. 74-76). 
Even if they were still in the field, their way from Kithairon would be by 
the road from Thebes to Chalcis. They would in any case gather their 
forces at some point on that road, perhaps at Harma, where the Tanagra 
levies would naturally come in, Confident that the Athenians would take 
the const road by Auls, they would naturally decide to march over 
Anephorites, and either intercept them or take them in flank. The 
Athenians may then have had a great strategical idea. Instead of 
continuing along the coast road, they may have turned to the left where 
the Vathy station now stands, and by a night march towards Mycalessos 
have got between the Boeotians and Anephorites. The battle would thus 
be completely hidden from the Chalcidians, and yet on the same day— 
one can walk it in two hours—the victorious army could march to the 
uripus and win a second battle The tig auras ratrys quéons would be 
feasible, and_yet be a real feat of arma, 

If this-view were accepted we could see the appropriateness of the 
Athenian choice of a Eppa ré8pemroy' for a memorial of the double victory. 
It was from Harma that the Bocotians would have advanced, and possibly 
on its borders that the. battle would have been fought, sn alternative 
would be to see a reference to the four-spoked chariot wheel of the 
Chaleidian irwoféra:, As has been convincingly shown by Babelon,? 
there exists in the Berlin cabinet a coin struck to commemorate the 
alliance which this double victory broke up. On the obverse side is the 
Boevtian shield, aswell as the w of Chalcis; on the reverse what we may 
reasonably take to be the city arms or wapaoqpor of Chalcis; the four- 
spoked wheel." 


' So Powe. i 23,2; Diodorma a. 2g. Udit. however (v.77), wees the words rf@preer ydA que, 

® Cowia Namieaiva, pO. Weul, dar Aen, p. 393, published the coin se Chalcidian 
withen! ecing the special peas, 

© For the rarity of the dedication of charicte in war-eec Rouse, (reek Matine Oferiuyy, 
foli¢e ‘They were common for victory in the games (soo Pah pp. 964-5). Of the two war 
delicutlous of churiots he mentions (pp fo7, ro) one seems to have beew actuyl epoile, we 
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It can scarcely be a coincidence that these historical arcuments are 

supported by the results of our excavations. The dominant date of our 
necropolis is the latter half of the sixth century.' Of our sixty-nine 
graves with contents, six* at least are carlier than this date, containing 
as they do no Black-figure, and no Bocotian kylikes, but only Geometric, 
Proto-Corinthian -and Early Corinthian. None of these, however, are 
so fich as the great serles of ‘sixth-century graves, 49, $0, 51, 40, 12, 
46, 31, 26, 18. Grave 18, the last of this series, containing a red- 
figure kylix of the severe style, may be. about B.C. 500, but it belonged 
to some one whose riches dated from the prosperous days before B.C. 506, 
The same may be true of Grave 22, which contains two red-figure vases of 
the strong style, and may stretch a decade or two into the fifth century. 
The three pieces of red-figure just referred to are the only ones that we 
have found among over 1,500 painted vases. More may of course be found 
later, but it does not look as if we had happened to hit wpon the sixth- 
century part of the cemetery. It will be remembered that besides the 
earlier graves already mentioned we have found twenty Hellenistic graves in 
the same area® All over the line of graves, too, frorn the knoll to the base 
of the triangle the extensive fragments left by the suuSepvyer* show the 
same dominant date, We have picked up only one other piece of red- 
figure over the whole site, It is at least highly probable® that the city to 
Pat, Fim, 27% the other, eo far ae ene be gathered fram ACA di, po gph, hae nothing 1 
do with a chador. “The Chalridioné could nm at this time have fought with chariots any more 
(han the Athenians. Tf the allusion had been co the Athenian cavalry, who, Wf Berg in right 
(Pet ter, Gr’ Vol. iii jp. 46,4 ya 008), distlngeisbe! theteelver in the eatiler pert of 
the campaign, the offering would live beet a horse, aa it way in che cose of the cavalry skirmish 
commemonicd in Cid. ive typ. Sy) gS he A war dedication, which iid not const of 
opel, actual or typleil, or of et lege of a god, woul premmably hove some special 
significance, For a punning patalle} to our Harma hypothesm compare the ptatue of Learns 
on the Acropolis, the toditional expionation of which tightly defended by Mew anil Freer 
(Pau, i. p.oz7a) For the alternative amggestion are the many examples of dedication of 
city arms brougtt together by G, Macdonald inchin Cow fyper, pp. ba-3. To ow objected 
that our erm are not tho of the dedbeating wtate, we may fined « parallel in the deerees of 
gpeteria of thi fourth and ihin! centuries, i.c., when the arms of the state to which the foreigner 
belonged were generally engraved’ on the inseription, See Macdonald, of. cf pp. G5, Pou 
Derdvitet, A.C Ho xx. p. 459, 8c The fact that lt ie the ening who ts alluded to, 4 a ootural 
development af ihe cottom of dedicating apuils, cp: the Brot: Horse aod Captive Women of tho 
Tareniine trophy at Olympia (Pam. x to) aml their other trophy at Delphi (ie x, 03) with it 
hormemen and footinen, including Opls, King of the lapygians, who fomyht againet.them. 

1 For the evidence sre the catalogue Arter and the concinding section, pp. Joo £ 

2 i, 6, 74, The UR 4 See ahore, pi 225, ‘See abore, fu 225. 

* That caution b netewary, even when the case seem convincing, la shown by the fact that 
(Orsi has never been able to. fied the Syracoran Necropolis of the filth: contnry, see Mow, Ani, xvii, 
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which our necropolis belonged was in decadence from the beginning of 
the fifth century. Such a city was Mycalessos. 


§ 4.— METHODS OF BURIAL. 


As has been already said, the dominant date of our cemetery is the 
latter half of the sixth century. For this period the commonest shape of 
grave isa deep oblong trench cut into the earth without lining or covering 
of stone or terracotta’ All the graves here published are of this type with 
the exception of 21, which is a pithes grave, We have twenty-two of these 
pithos burials, but none of them have rich contents, Of the earth cut 
trenches we have found altogether thirty-two* examples, of which five are 
certainly earlier than the second half of the sixth century, and one is 
probably Hellenistic. Only eight of the thirty-two are cremation graves, 
and in these the blackened vases, and, In the case of Grave 15%, the 
charred bones, shew that the body was burnt on the spot. 

The long iron nails found in ail our large sixth-century graves (sce 
Figs. 6 and 7) suggest the use of wood. That in that case it must have 
rotted away without leaving any traces need not presenta serious difficulty 
when we remember how few bones (see below, p. 246) have been preserved in 
the damp earth! The nails, however, do not of themselves’ determine what 
was the nature of this wooden construction. To Briickner and Pernice the 
naits and fragments of wood which they discovered in the fifth- and fourth- 
century graves in the Dipylon cemetery suggested wooden coffins,” but 
Watzinger® rejects this inference, and thinks that they arc traces of the 
bier or «Aden, on which the dead was laid out in the house, carried to the 
cemetery, and placed in the grave, For the Dipylon graves of the 
pe 539 (Gelah Ti cannot be pleaded yp thet cme, os itis by Bibiag for Pitighiano im frkrd. 1950, 
p. 166, that the city was abandoned from the sixth to the thint cmturicn 


® Like modern: English graves; ‘ohaft graves ip the mame given them diy Hptlckner ani 
Pernice tn their article ou the Dipylon, ath. Afdiy xviil. 


* Thsturbed graves are here included, * To be publiated boter, 
4 tn Greve 46 the wall bromee nally may have belonged to 2 wooden bea that hes completely 
dLhurprpsertredl. 


‘The round discs that form the cuilbeads in Gove gg (eee below. p. 296) ane similar to 
thie (‘OR5 mm, or eume ‘ote im, in diate) that were wand us mall heme foe the eighth or senenth- 
century wooden coffin from Gontion (see Gorin, p. 44 AbD. 6, a aed 4, and p.gS), This 
shows that each mail-licals wore ond in early wooden construction, but not that ibey were peculiar 
bu: coffins. 

© Ath, Mitt. wrilL. 1B93, p. 186, 1 Grivk., dfofuarkaplage, 1905, J 66, 
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Geometric period Brickner and Pernice do not suggest wooden coffins, but 
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rather wooden boards jaid over the body and the grave furniture at a 
ia: 
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height of about 75 m.to-fom, They infer these boards partly from the 
fact that tall vessels,’ and in one case a bronze tripod 45m. high” were 
apr upright in Geometric graves, and partly from the existence of 
a ledge at about ‘73m. or Som. from the floor, Traces of colour, and 
in one case of lime at the height of this ledge, suggest that painted or 
lime-washed boards rested upon it. Such a ledge of hard, undisturbed 
earth, from “20 to *30m. broad, runs down both the long sides of our large 
graves about one metre from the bottom,! and it is natural to suppose 
that it served the same purpose as that in a Dipylon Recoraearis grave. 
The representations of the éxéoed on the Dipylon vases themselves 
also seem to support the view that in the Geometric period’ s at - Athens 
the corpse was placed in the grave on the «Airy and not tn the coffin.’ 
At Rhitséna, the lange sixth-century graves present only one phenomenon 
that can help us® In all of them there were masses of vases at the two 
extreme ends, beyond head and feet respectively; but in some of them, 
ee. Graves 49 and 13, there were practically no vases at all except at 
the two ends, where they had been stacked to a considerable height. 
This on the whole favours the idea of a bier: if a coffin were used and 
the vases were two numerous to go inside it, the natural place to put 
them would be on the top? If an open bier were used, the construction 
of an unusually long grave which would allow the vases to be piled up 





0 ee, elf the 5c. "fh, p. gts, Plate XEV, 

* Gres VL. XIV., and Til ee F. Pools, Je Diprlongriter, pr 22. 

Tn wor Grave 46 a thin black stratem of earth was also oiled jit alyve the ledge. 
There was no trace, however, of auch a thmg in any of the other graves, except pomibly in nh. 

® See Ark. Afi xvii, f. tFh, and Drerewiderg -Sapiia, li,.2, je 7% «6 Fi, See ON 
posible, however, that this isan mtisic convention. Even if cloaed collins were ectoally: deed, 
the artist tight have felt it proper that the corpse shoold be in -wiews op. the Dipylon sha p-rcrres 
in ta, Mitt xvil. figs g andl to, where a whole warrior, shich? and all) is vieibte through each 
port-hole, aml en. intercsting mggestion made by Mr. Way (ace Prof. Rhys Roberts's forthooming 
witition of THe, Hal. ay Cams, Ford, dnat chayeber) thal Simuntiles thinght of the Adpeat Sabendy 
aa a closed Little Noah's ork, bat that the artis woul nol consent to have Dense aod Perseus 
tnviaibie. 

‘A Rhiteia the vases are comidershly ertabed and broken A fall of cath comin! hy the 
decay of covering boards would occoont for this; but ao, perhaps, would the weady presare of 
three meters of eoth whovelled in ot the thie. [a citer exse the greet rea of the vases aml 
thelr careless stacking omy have helped to account for the sliuathon, Intentional hreakage 
before deposition inthe tomb (Cell, Fewer we Puicd, p. 2$$) would wot account for it. 

T In our Hellenistic sene-dal praves this actually was the case, and the majority of the objecte 
were on the top of the daba, or roaud them, In Grove 19 (77.5) xxx), oor only enriy etume-lah 
grave, two objects were omisile, fifteen tnaide. 

* See below p. 246. 
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beyond head and feet, would be a natural way of meeting this difficulty." 
On the other hand we do not know enough of sixth-century customs to 
‘grgtie against coffins merely from the existence of ledges* They may 
have survived for convenience in digging deep graves, though their 
original use was forgotten. 

‘The very numerous objects? found in some of our graves naturally 
suggest two questions. First, did each of these graves, containing several 
hundred vases, belong to one individual or to several individuals? Secondly, 
supposing that it belonged to several, did the interments take place all at 
the same time or at various and perhaps considerable intervals? The two 
questions must be kept separate, as the first is, on its own merits, of 
comparatively slight importance, while the second is vital to the whole 
question of our vase dating, and decides whether the vases of a given 
grave are contemporary‘ or are the accumulated result of consecutive 


A coffin would certainly keep the vase masa in position, bot the ame parpos might be 
served bya ier with legs, much me we see oma Dipylon ye figured in Juremidere Samide, IES. 
Pp 1975. Fig. 334% Gn some other acpreeniations (eg. Rayet, Afi. de fart Antique, 
PL LXV.) i be not chear what ate the egy of tbe bier, andl what the aides of the heares. Uf the 
biery used at Khiteina were fow, wml without lege, He the kind) of umattnene figured in JA 5. 
po ig74 (Vig. 939% Black-Agare Mantharos),. where a dead body i borer vw the-grave hy four 
men, atu) tiot on a hearse, Ww might be argued thal the vases could scarcely have been @acked uw 
such a height without falling over the body, “here may, however, have been some «pocial 
contrivance to prevent this, which bes left no traces, or perhapy the stacking wa, after all, carefully 
done, With well preserved bodins, inferenres may) concetvalily be dianwn from their position aa 
to bere tetr-the: erdger they were nriginally placed ; with our few decayed ‘bores this would be ont 
of the .poestion. 

t Woden cotta may well, of cours, have eaived in sixth-century Dooott. We oe an 
tndoubted cloed woodin effin beim lowered into the grve by four men on @ bleck-fygore 
louteophorey (2.5. p 137a Fig. 3344), In the Gordinn coffin, tow, mentioned. above, bronze 
naile were used, ihoogh what Watringer calli the 'organiache Verbindang”* of dovetailing, anid 
ihe (idiee Of inetal malls, seem to here begun in Greece in the fith centary (Gried. Afstoard, 
pp. 66-67), and became the rale-from the fourth cxmtery to the present day, It shoul! be noticed, 
if we are inclined 10 press auch survivals, that in modern ‘Thmee and Macedonia the ukte hoanta 
that enclose a corpse are mailed together, though the top boards that are Laid apes thet ape mut 
This kt, without doubt, hormuse repeated Interment in ihe same grave are atllt the mile there, Our 
informant ia Mr. Ch. Giamelidtes, a mative of Adrinnople, now “Eeqadqrin ‘Apxeertrer in Greece, 

® The figures fiw Gexves aq) 59) Sty ity 20, 08 wre 447, 400, 321, 537% 245,270 “The figures 
for pane of dur other graves are 28 large a4 for theac six. "Those for trraves 46, go, and ya (far. 
wi, fit. 3) are 159, 136; and Go, Those for the pithol and for some of ihe other early graves 
are quite amall, 

 # With the limitation that even in single interments the. presence of an beisloom, #7, perkajs, 
the Vourva vase {ep. afd. fife. xviii. Plate IL, whh gk a9, Plate XI.) in the Marathon Soren, ney 
introluce an eaqlier clement, This question, however, does not affect the prohienms of our. vase 
dating, av it every case the vates which some archerclogiste might expect fo fe earlier thas the 
rest o¢eer in large tumbers, and, farther, ere fouml in the saime environment in nine different 
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interments. It might be possible to answer the first question so 
decisively that the second would ifse face fall. This, it should be at once 
said, it is not possible to do. In most of our lange graves there were 
fragments of bones, and we have submitted them to the expert judgement 
of Mr. C, H. Hawes. All he is able to say is that in each case! the bones 
may have come from a single body, and that there is. thus nothing to 
preclude the view that there was only one body in cach grave. The 
remains are so slight that further conclusions are impossible. In Grave 31, 
where twelve teeth were found, we might perhaps have expected some 
reduplication if there had been more than one person buried in. the 
grave, but this inference, which is perhaps the strongest that we can 
draw from the evidence the bones afford, cannot be pressed very far. 
[t is difficult, again, to know how much weight should be attached 
to the fact that we have found one still earlier grave? and nomeroug 
Hellenistic praves* with undoubtedly single skeletons. The difference 
of date, and the fact that they were in every case stone-slab graves, 
render it possible to argue that the custom may have changed according 
to the date and the type of grave. The size of our graves points 
slightly, but not decisively, to their being meant for a single skeleton, 
Their length varies from 2°63 to 730m., which seems too short for two 
bodies, although its fitness for one body is only justified on the probable 
assumption that the grave was deliberately adapted to give room for 
vases at either end The presence of masses of vases at cither end, to 
which we have already alluded, confirma this view, The breadth of the 
graves, which varics from ‘77 to 1oo.m.,, is distinctly too amall for two 
corpses to lie in it without overlapping. On the other hand, we-cannot 
argue that there were not two bodies in a given grave from the fact 
that, if there were, they would overlap.. At Delphi, for instance, as 
Mr. A. D. Keramopoullos kindly informs.us, he has discovered the bones 
of two corpses in an carth grave no larger than ours,” the two skeletons 
overlapping. In the Bologna Museum, again,of the ten graves a0 admirably 

‘ For the details een the emi of the catalogs of ench grate. 

1 Grave 03, to be published 7, AY Sl ux. 

® To be published later. 

4 Grave 07 ls eto we dong by to, heed, an mine af the Hellenistl: gravesate of about the 
same Gite, ol wome aeniller, None of them contain masses Of vatcn g A Dipylon Geometric grare 
(Noa. VI, Ads, Ai. xvii, pp. 115), containing asingle skelston, was 2°59 m, long by 105m. broad, 


Jat they weual lergsh (Peseteen, gi, 28) wad about 2m. 
* 90 tn. broad, and at [east 2-30 m, bong. 
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exhibited as dv sift, with bodies at full length, one’ contains the skeletons 
of an adult and a child side by side, though the other nine contain single 
bodies. This is probably a case of parent and child who died together, 
perhaps ia an epidemic, and when we read of the pre-ilth-century cemetery 
of Gela that 570 corpses were found in 496 graves,* we are safe in assuming 
that epidemics or other such special reasons would account for many of 
these exceptional double burials, Such double burials may well have 
happened at Rhitséna in particular cases, but the fact that there is no 
evidence at all in favour of two skeletons, and several converging, though 
indecisive, lines of evidence against them, makes it probable that single 
interment was the general custom. 

If we now turn to otir second question, the answer is more decisive. 
That the mass of vases in our great graves is the accumulative result ofa 
series of interments is out of the question. In rock-cut or chamber tombs 
the temptation to save labour by utilising an old tomb was natural? In 
earth dog graves the only corresponding advantage would be the soft 
condition of the already dug earth, Where, however, the original grave 
was three metres or more deep, as ours are in every case, it was far more 
simple and effective for the second interment to be dug shallow, 30 as 
to avoid the muddle and unsightliness of coming into contact with the first 
body and its vases. Such was, in fact, done in the ease of Grave 2/ which 
was obviously over Grave 5, and separated from It by a clear layer of earth. 
In our large graves, with the exception of a few stray fragments, such as 
would always be found in dug earth in Hellenic times, and, in certain cases, 
of one oF two complete vases, such as we imagine might be thrown in, as 
wreaths now are, while the grave was being filled in, the earth was 
absolutely clean till we reached the preat mass of vases resting on the 
aréneo” The subjoined photograph of the end of Grave 18 (Fig..8), taken 
in the grave, three metres down, while the vases were still in position, 
illustrates the point. Though, too, as already stated, nearly all our vases, 

t No, N)ad-oppesed to Noe 5S, T, U, X,Y, 4, A. i, 0. 

® Afon. and. xvii, [pp 234. 243, 

* So at Sprague aml Megara Hyblaes (Aen, Ani, tak. pp. 27-7), munnolithic emreoptrngi 
wert generally reopened! for further tnterments. At Gela, thongh thie was sometime: done 
(ey Sep. St, mp So), the more usual practiog was fo greup other forms of grave roid the sar 
contigs, which thir, ae Ces eappests, tuty have contalned the head of the family. 

* To be poblinhesd Later. 


® Contrast what we have culled: Grove 36 (_ fe 5. wake, pt, 2, where there was no doaly as to 
the objects having been divturbedt 
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except the strong and compact aryballoi, were found damaged by the mass 
of supérincumbent earth, there is nothing to suggest that they were 
disturbed or thrown out of position by human agency, Lf we could allow it 
to be reasonably probable that for sentimental family reasons the skeletan 
and vases of a later interment were regularly placed on those-of an earlier 
one without disturbance, it is barely conceivable that this should result in 
the conditions that are presented to us by the excavation of our nine large 





Fin. B—Geave 1h. Vaan tm Posrrios. 


praves. The real strength of our argument lies in the cumulative effect of 
the similarity of the vase combinations in Graves 49, 50, 51, 31, 26, 18, 46 
49,and 12, Between some of these graves we shall motice later certain 
differences of style that suggest differences of date. But it is just the 
combinations which at first sight may appear startling to seme archac- 
ologists' that are the most tniform and certain, Bocotian kylikes, 

1 We have had no oppottualty of secing the contents of the Pylaca Tomb ( Fonitier ae De inhes, 
Tem, V. Fase. 2, 1909), which Ponlrlat, on Pre: proamds, regards a4 a misture of inbermenta of 
diffrent epochs The day-book apparently did not contain safficient peuticulsrs, ond he may be 


night. Dor ¢ peor’ disregard of the prima Jocte evilence of excavation is danperce in the 
present itate of our ignorance av to the lengih of thne during whirh dome vase atyles sorvived. 
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Corinthian aryballoi, kothons, Black-figure, black. glaze kantharoi, are 
found in all these graves alike! and in every case promiscuously, and 
without suggestion of strata. If we assume successive interments, we 
must further assume, not only that they occurred at about the same 
intervals in nine separate graves, but that in all of them the vases were 
mixed so carefully and delicately that no trace of the process can be 
discovered, 

We have not included No, 22 among the nine graves which we claim 
as proving our point. The peculiar circumstances. under which it was 
excavated are described below on pp. 299 The fact that the grave had 
the pithos burial of No. 21 in the middle of it, and that so little of its 
contents are at our disposal, places it* in @ different category from the 
undisturbed graves, The problems connected with pithos burials, such 
as Grave 21, and a few terracotta-slab burials, will be discussed later. 
Tlie stone-slab burials will also be described under the headings of their 
various graves ; No, 13, the only early one, being the first to be published 
in (AS. xxx. The other stone-slab graves are all Hellenistic, and are 
the commonest type: at that period. 

It will be noticed that the preponderance at Rhitsdna of large earth 
cut trenches and small pithai for the Hellenic period presents a contrast 
with Haussoullier's statement? as to the relative frequency of diiferent 
classes of graves in the neighbouring cemetery of Tanagra. There, he 
says, the commonest type of grave was one built of stone slabs, It must 
be remembered, however, (7) that the Tanagra cemctery. covers. a 
extent of time ; (2) that if we can. consider the known contents of its grave 
as-a safe index of the comparative frequency or rarity of particular epochs, 
the late epochs, from the fourth century onwards, are m a great majority ; 
(¢) that if, as is probable, we ought to discount the predominance ‘of the 
later finds by the fact that the majority of the graves were opened by 
illicit digging, and almost all with the object of securing show vases rather 
than of recording artistic periods, the same criticism will apply to the 


© With the one exception that there are no kothona nor Black-hyore vases in Gove go. 

T Ac alao Grave 36 (// 47.5, xxix. pt 2) 

2 Commins Seaview, p. 66, It is, of course, only the nearnew of Tanagra which makes the 
point worth discussing. In different parte of the Greek world we should expect burial custom to 
differ. Thos in deactibing the Necropolis of Gels (Mon, Aet. xeik, 1go7, pp. 234, 242}, Oni 
mothe: ae tn the materal onder of things that the fou in mlz Jerre belonged there only to the 
lowest orer of society. 
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hearsay—for it is mostly hearsay—on which Haussoullier judged the 
comparative frequency of methods of burial. The peasants throughout 
Hoeotia, although expert diggers and excellent judges of later figurines 
and lekythoi, have been till lately contemptuous of archaic work, and are 
only gradually realising that it has value for archaeologists: It is probable 
that numbers of seventh- and sixth-century graves have been ignored. 
Lolling, who was present at a large number of the excavations conducted 
by the Greek Archaeological Society, expressly says that the majority of 
the most ancient graves were carth-dug trenches two to three metres deep 
without covering of stone or terracotta, Haussoullier, who admits else- 
where® that Lolling’s is the only important first hand evidence for any 
considerable number of graves, docs not mention this statement. 





& 5—CATALOGUE OF GRAVES. 
GRAVE 49. 
(Piate IX. 4, ts ad, #, wr 4, i, ta PLATE AY, ‘. ey a: Fria, i AND Fre. tr, I fo 3.) 


Length 2gém.; breadth above ledge, t'g1m,4 ‘below, 77a, j depth to leckwe 2-24 m. 
to where vale macs began 2-71 m. ; total depth 5-20 m. ; skill and leeth towands WE. end ; 
leg beomes towards W:.5, WW. end. 


Borotion Kylix Style. 


Nos, 1-8: High stemnied kylikes of type discussed pp, 368 f., All four-handled, 
Height of largest “16 m.; of smallest -125m. For the colouring of No. 3, see 
p. gro The rest belong distinctly to what is there described as our Class 1 
Besides. possibly the colouring of No. 7, the principal sign of the approach of our 
Class 11. technique (p. 309) is the use on Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 of thick wavy red hands. 
Note also in No, 8, in thé inner part of the complete triangles, the beginning of the 
use of colowr in broad masses, All eight vases have a hand of short vertical 
lines. on a level with the handles. ‘Ihe inside of cups in this style ts generally 
left in the pale buff colour of the clay, with a few broad concentric bands of rei 
or black, Rotind the stems those from Rhitséna nearly all have straight horizontal: 
bands (PL OXV.). Exceptions are noticed in the catalogue. 

Nos. 4 and 2: design like (irave 26, No, 5 (P.XV. m7). Colours red and black 
on clay ground colour. The leaves of the palmettes are red and hlack alternately, 
The red varies in parts to pink-purple, in parts to brick colour, 

No, 3 (PL XV. d): the colours are faded, but appear to be black and purple. 
The thin wavy white line a littl below the handles is on a band of undoubted 
purple colour (see pp. 308), 


| Ape! Kekulé, Gréecd. Taon. Fig. any Timagra, 1878, p. v1. 
* Once, p. 61. 
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No. 4: low band of triangles round bottom of body with inner fines 
parallel] to one side. Above this, two thick wavy red lines separated by thin 
No. 5: like last, but only:one wavy red line and two thick straght ones, 
and decoration all red. | 
No. 6: a band of bigger triangles, overlapping one another as in No. 8, 
but hatched and black ; above them a single wavy teil line. 

No, 3 (PL XV. 4: decoration all in red. For a discussion of the ground 
colour, see p. 310, n. 4. Below handie¢ a wavy line (indistinct in illustration), Lower 
hand of triangles (aléo indistinct in illustration) has 4 single a line forming 
sides of both upturned and down-turned triangles, and the triangles themselves not 
hatched but filled in with lines parallel to one side. Below this again a narrow 
band of short vertical lines. 

No, § (Pl. XV. 4): the decoration 24 it exists mt present is in a dirty 
brick-red colour. In main zone (indistinct in illustration) the complete triangles 
each contain a smaller one on same base line, completely filled in with coloar. 
The intervening Jocenges each contain two smaller lozenges, with a common bottom 
angle for all three; the innermost has a central dot. A stumilar dot in each of the 
down-turned triangles teft round top part of this =me. Small triangles of band 
just above stem, each simple with a central dot. 


Smal! Shyphos of so-called Profo-Corintiian type. 


No.9 (PI, EX. ¢): height-o3 1m. Horizontal bands sole decoration round body, 
Vertical lines on level with handles. 


Vases showing the approach or influence af the Black-figure technique, title 
preserving the traditions of Proto-Cirinthian and other earlier styles. 


Nos. 10, cr and 12, ht ‘oy to "es mo: same shape and decoration as No. 9, 
but handles start a little below the rim and slant a Jittle upwards, Nos so and 1 
have decoration im brick-red on pink-baff (bad firing for black on. ferruginous) ; 
No. 12 has black dots round top, then two thin purple lines, rest black on a pale 
ferruginous ground. | | | 

Nos, 13 and 1q (PI. EX. ¢}: small skyphoi with almost horizontal handles, 
height ‘o425m., diameter of mouth °o675 m., main decoration a band of swimming 
water birds, upside down when the cup iS rghit way up. Groups of short slanting 
lines used as fill-ornament, and band of similar.slanting lines round the top of the 
outade of the cup. The decoration of 14° is in black on a ferrugingus ground ; 
1s is badly fired and the colours brick-red on pinkish buff. | 

No, 1s kantharos (Pl IX. @): height to top of body 14m. Round top half 
a naturalistic ivy garland * with wavy stalk and with small rosettes or groups of dots 
between the Jeaves : round lower part a frieze of birds (? geese) with slanting 
lines as fill-orhiament, and, below this, thin black mys msing from. foot, Where 
upper and lower parts join, on side estrated a band of down-turned ivy leaves, 


- 


Cp for technique and decoration Ath, Nol. Mus 17754 (bottom of case 18, All. A’), toy ruses 
of various shapes. : 

© For ivy culands cp. Grave 46, No. 81 (202 eure. pt. 2) ¢ Louvre E096, 6g8, 6, an 
F 67 (Pottier, Plate 68 and vol. tik p.743)¢ Ath, Nat, Mus, Mow 531 and anos (Calllgnon and 
Couve, Nes. 643 and 6g7); Par, Bi, Nat. Ao. rh (ite Ridder, pp. 7a, Ea} Gee cha Conve, 
8.0. Wok, pp, 297-0. For ivy as 2 Minoan motive tee Phriskes PL AIX. Na 1. 
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on other side a band of short vertical lines; decoration in Diack (partly badly 
fired) on a cull ferruginous ground: inside a reddish brown, The total colour 
eliect is too dull for bluck-figure, and is like that of the samdées, Nos. 426-430 
from this grave, and Grave 31, No. 311. 


Arybailos, 


Nos, 16-230'+ round bodied aryballoi, hgt. about “0675 m., with the familiar 
quatrefoil floral ornament with linceolate leaves (of which the outer part is 
left in outline, the inner filled in), covering front half of body; 205 of these have 
concentric circles round the flat mouth, the-rest 4 pattern of radiating petals. 

No, 231%: round bodied aryballos, hgt.-o6 m., with double incised lines on the 
body arranged like the quartcrings of an orange. 

Nos. 232-239": flat-bottomed, barrel-shaped aryballoi, hgt. "10m, Quarterings 
as on No, 231; daisy pattern pointing downwards on shoulder, with horizontal 
bands below if. Concentric circles on mouth. Colouring black on clay-colour 
round, the black sometimes faded to purple, sometimes quite gone. 

Nos. 240, het. “1 m.; and 24+, ‘sd ‘r25m.; same shape as last, and same 
decoration on mouth and shoulder, On body a complicated floral ornament, now 
mostly red, apparently originally all black. The design covers more than half the 
circumference. On the back of 242 a pair of geese, averted. 


Kothonss 


NOS. 242~245: ordinary size (diam. ‘16 m.) shape and decoration, 
No. 246: smaller, dian. "IEm. 


Aothon-rimmed biack: glare pases with lid and central stem. 


Nos. 247 and 248: usual shape and tongue-pattern decoration*; 247, het. 
“19m. ; 245, fragmentary. 
Aothon-rinmed tripod wise. 


No, 249 (PL UX. 4¢)%: het. tr15 m., diam. '20m,, depth of interior “oS m,, depth 
of turned-in rim “ogi. For feet cp. metal tripod of Grave 26 (No. 243, Fig; 16); 
tongue pattern on ring supporting body black and purple. For both shape and 
decoration of this ting also compare the Grave 26 }; bottom part of the actual 
body black glare; band of double palmettes on, bottom half of shoulder black 
and purple on buff ground. Another hand of black and purple tongue pattern near 
mouth; flat raised moulding round mouth suggests a lid, of which, however, we 


have nv remains 


tp Oni, tela, Mon, tet. xvi. p, 634, Fig, 447, top pairs Lowe, Room L, centre 
se Cp! Onioeds Aahmcteas Moser, V | 
» Oxtord, Ashmolean Musenm, V, 225 (cise 2,22): Louvre, E 328-3971 anil room 1 

cain F, From comer of bottom cae bat one : Cornet, Mirae Munleipale, Starnes I. : 

'Cp., #¢ BM, A fog: ; Louver, E. 333 (Patter, Pi, aah . 

af Hehe smoag usion Of these so-called kothont, and the allied types with lothon eu, will 
appuar bn 7. AS. ax, 
eines caamples of these and kothons, see the extreme right and Jefi vases of Fig. 15, 
aod the text, p ie 

* Pernice, faird. 1399, p. 72, mole 27, maniions, on aathority of Loeschcke, a iripod vase 
af Bonn of which the body aa ike the ate one, & roonded sade at section, whee 
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Black -pyure, 


Eleven lekythol, four kylikes; one skyphos, and two kantharol: ‘The lekythoi 
and kantharoi have-all of them a dul) ground colour, more brown than red ; both 
subjects and treatment of decotation have an archaic effect. The kylkes are 

iso archaic both in shape and decoration. Sphinxes and Dionysiac scenes oceur 
very. rarely (Nos. 266, 27). Much of the ware here described as black-figure 
would be classed as Corinthian by Collignon and Couve.* : 


Lekythot. 
Range in height only from *14-m. to "1g: m., butin shape vary greatly. 


No. zs0 (Pl, IX, g)1 hit. rom. Only decoration on shoulder: Two swans 
facing ane another in black with white and purple engobes and incisions. They are 
separated by a thin vertical line, with black dots on either side, . 

No. 251 (PL IX. 4); bgt. ‘14m, Only decoration on shoulder, two primitive 
birds in block «ilfiouette facing one another: between them a primitive tree; 
behind each bird, rising fram: bottom of handle, a sitnple black spiral 

No, 252 (Pl TX. 4): hgt.-apo. Runner in panel i below the panel two (hit 
purple lines, It js difficult to-see why the runner* should have a cloak ‘over his 
arm. . 


No, 253: mmmer and two draped figures in panel; bgt. “16m., body almost 
round; diam. about ‘sam.; badly baked. The glace varies from black to 
a hrown. The bettom part of the drapery of the figures on either side 
of the munner is white. | 

No. 2g44 sine shape and panel decoration ax 252; hpt. “155m, On panel 
two dryed figuiés, one bearded, facing one another, Incisions und purple; One 
figure holds large lotus (7) hanging downwards 

No. 2657 het. ‘16m., shoulder almost fat, body fat, but tapering towards 
foot. On shoulder three birds like those on No. 250. On body a dancing mnecnad 
between two dancing ithyphallic satyrs; purple and incisions, but no trace of white, 

No, 256: same shape as 2535 bgt. 145 m.5 much damaged, On front of 
hody large sphiny with outsprend wings, apparently not in a panel. 

No. 257: fragments of a fiat-shouldered fekythos with a band of lotus flowers 
pointing outward on front part of shoulder. 

Nos, 258, 259, 260: same shape as 252. Decoration too much damaged to 


Kylikes: 


No, a6r7 = bgt. *135m., diam. of mouth '25m., depth of howl oom: Inside, 
a naked ronning figure with porple hair and beard and purple chlumys em right 


_ |) Cateloper die Fares Peinty dn Af, Nat J Ativne, See betow, pote 3. For = general 
discunsion of the provenanes of nce hlack-figure ware, see / 47S, axin. pt. 2 

= Cp. below, No, abn. — | 

4 For ahape cp. Faris, Hib, Nat. No. 314 (de Ridder, Caf, p. 206, PL IIT. For style ep. 
Ath. Nat. Mus. 435 (from Boeotia) and 552. On eyrm of provenance, Orsi, Men, 4nd. sit. 
i. 2, p. 985 el cp. Collignon aod Couve (Cut, wer Fare aw Afwste a Arties) on Nat, Mus. 
Yes 435 <0 32 (jost quoted, so74, Ul4o, Itog, 535. For boxers Nikosthenic vases, 
eg Vatican, rogm beyond Crescent. For a javelin tepresented by a single ine, ae /AFS. anvil . 
n. 165, 0715 and dw. PL XX, Mr E. 8. Ganliner infers from the position of the right hand 
that as Sail probald had an aentaet, Foy officials and friends carrying cloaks on aru 
see f. ALS. xxx, PLO XEL For-runners doing # (8 on ineide) op, No, 252. 
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arin, in a fing of purple and black tongue pattern, Outside, athletic scenes, 
(a) boxers, (6) javelin-throwing (PI. EX. a). | 

No. 262: hgt..13m., diam. of mouth ‘z1m,, depth of bowl “oSm., (@) satyric 
seene, (4) athletic scene with boxers. Shape like No. 261. | 

No, 263: inside a seated sphinx; outside Theseus pr. Minotaur.’ Shape like 
No, 261, 

No, 264; on either side a horseman in Aveinmeister style, Usual shape of 
Kieinmeister kylikes. On lower part of body tro: apparently meaningless in: 
scriptions (Fig. 12, 3). 


sky phos. 

No, 265: hgt. ‘oom. Horseman with draped standing figure in front and 
behind. Under either handle o cock, The horse is spirited, the rider thin, with 
very long legs. 

Nos. 266 and 2677: hgt. -12m,, about ‘13m, across month ; dancing figures 


In panels on either side. One man is playing the double flute ; at least one woman 
is entirely undraped, | 


Binck Gare ware with ferar decoration. 


No, 265: same shape as No. 252; hgt.c1gm: No. 269 more barrel-shaped, 
het. -138m., both black all over but for a few thin lines of purple. 

Nous, 270 and a7i; same style as the last two lekythoi, but much. larger; 
No. 270 is somewhat the same shape as No. 2g2, but bgt. -35m, No. 271, 
hgt.*zam., has a wide flat mouth, and an almost round body, ~ 

Nos. 272-279": black kantharoj, without stems, ligt ‘o8—ram,; shape and 
style like Grave 40, No, 1o5 (to be illustrated, J AS xxix, pt 2). 

No, gy2: hu ‘oS75m. Nos.273 and 274, 0 little smalicr and fragmentary; top 
part, proupe of three thin vertical straight white lines; ona level with bottom of 
handles band of oblong white dots; half-way down bottom half. one thin white 
hand: No. 72 ts badly fired, ground colour dark purple. 

No. 275: upper part, groups of thin vertical straight white lines {as on {ast}, 
and groups of similar wavy lines alternately ; fragmentary. 

No. 276: ona level with bottom of hanilles, hand of fine round white dots. 

No. 277: hgt ‘rom. same as 274, but band of dots wanting. _ 

Na. 278: hgt. ‘o8n., toy part only one thin wavy horizontal white band ; rest 
of outside like 272-274: inside, several thin bunds of white and purple red, 

No, 279; het. ‘oSim., top. part one: wavy horicontal white band, thicker and 
lower down than on 278; on a lewel with bottom af handles a thin wavy white band ; 
just below latter, o thicker atraight band of red. | i 


* For Theseus and Minstaur ye Oral, Gelt, Tay. 30 anil ref. on pp. gts-t. 

_ * Note dominance of a very Jew letters, particularly 3 and 1, and cp ilk Nat. No. 318, 
(de Kidder, Caf. pp. 206, 210) ‘of donilnent Pa Oo" Does this mens thal the lisesinatacs 
ropresctil bars Gl muse? Cp, Gas And, 1585, No. KV, p. 204. Pas Ena! 

* Cp. Athena Nat, Man Al@. A’ 0119, from Tanagra (Collignon and Couve, No. 617). 
‘Cp. /205, xix. Pl, ¥,. where note ornament romnd rim aed rum Jower part Gf body ef 
pictured kanthores on a block figure amphore atrabuted hy G. Karo fp. 155) to Amaais. 
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Flain Biack Glare ware! 


same diameter, but slightly thinner half-way up; two broad vertical handles, of the 
same kind of section as broad kantharos hindles, which start from the lip, and make 
(rouglily) a senuicircuiar curve downwards to rejoin the body about.a third of the way 
down ; badly baked, | 

Nos. 281 and 282; vases with handles like last, but placed horizontally, 

Nos, 283-4127 kantharoi; at least 110 of them have spurred handles (as in 
PLIX @). None-oppear to have cross-pieces connecting handle halfway up with 
body. The commonest shape, ¢g. Fig. a1, has a body which mpers sharply 
downward, foot tapering upwards, and no distinct stem, The usual height seems to 
be about <rgm.; some must be much larger, a few are distinctly smaller, For 
inscriptions see Fig. 12, 1 and 2, 

Nos. 413-417 = skyphoi. | 
Nos, 418 and 419: small cups, og m. high, 055m, diam. across mouth, with 
one handle rising just above nm. 


No. 280%: shaped like a large tumbler or tankard with mouth and bettom of 


Curse frome tore. 


No. 470: plain kantharos with unspurred handles, in a very coarse clay, not 
unlike that of the rough tripods from Graves 13 and 14 (see_/.A/.5. xxx). 


Figurines, 
Black on brown or dirah.* | | | 
Nos. 42t-425:* horsemen; shape like Grive 31, No, 370 (PL. XIL. ¢), bat 
vather more primitive and stoutly made, hgt, *1o-"h2 m, 
Nos. 426-430;° ewredec, hgt. ‘2g-1gm. General shape like Flate XI. a, 
bit Inatead of the well moulded heads of even the roughest of these, nothing but 
omdimentary nose, and just above itan upward curling volute ® on front of what. {fs 
little raore than an upward prolongation of a cylindrical neck. Detoration consists 
entirely of straight and wavy lines and dots. 
Red, black, and yellow on white." 
Nos. 431-433: wavades.* 


This ware hee not yet been folly momiad, The nainber given for it im this and the other 
graves have been arrived at by counting the feet of the vasei, ami the handle fragments that showed 
Hie Panetore with the body, 7 | 

"3 Ejke our Grave 12, Nox go and 50, to be illentrated in _/.2/.5, axix. pt. 2 For shape ep 
leo 2S. vb Fis aide » toy, late LM. Hi verging fo Early Geometric; cp 4.5.1. te 
sahatt Ps 


Fig. at a8, fret 

4 Like Brit. Mus., 'B, 54 aml 56 | | 
— Cp. Doowr, 1. 145, Athent, Nat. Mus All) Mya. A, tae G4, top shell but one 
Schimatarl Museum, stacked ia large quantities, 


§ Like Grave yo, No. 129, to be illweteated in_/. #5. xxix, pt. 23 amd Arch, far. gt, pp. 2% 
“Seapets ep Athens, Nat Mus. Alt [gh, A’, core ga, top shell; Schimatarl Museum, stacked like 


? Ke Hishtive, leh, 1558, }: ia, ri mad Jamot, A.C, 1 pp. ve aml 
refs, there given. Hoth take it as part of hewdaties For a eobvincing cransple we Ard. Ae 


I aT | 
ines Pius site. Mus, 1, 30. * Cp, Louvre, L. 636, and (in same com) MINE 938. 
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No, 431: hgt, ~26 m., elaborate pointed head-tresy with a volute in front of 
bottom part, and a small moulded dise above and on either side of the volute. 
Face long and thin; nose and chin pronounced; red blotches on cheeks, and red 
éartings, Hatching across arms. 

No, 432: another head of a similar figure, with bess elaborate head-drese. 

No. 433: the body ofa third) with red hands on white, ninning vertically down 
lower part of body, which has a bordering of slanting lines, A’ yellow band above 
TITS. 

Nos. 434-437: horsemen like PL XII ¢} het ‘12 to “16m, ; faces birdlike. 
Legs (of horsemen) sometimes partly indicated, sometimes not at all, Two have 

5 


Nos, 435-g44.: horses without riders, Three sliow bands of yellow a5 well ms 
red. One hata large yellow blotch on each shoulder. 

No. 445+ dove,* bgt, “tom,, in red and white, on oa foot like that of a vase. 
Something inside the dove thut rattles, 


dfefal Gbfects. 


No. 446: fragments of a silver phiale, including the whole of the outer nm, 
diameter *1gg5m. Fragments of the embossed! bowl are still attached to the nm. 

No. 447 > 4 number of iron fragments apparently of large naila (see p. 243, and 
Fig. 6). ‘They include five dises 03-"o41m, in diameter, that appear to be part of 
the heads of nails, see above, p. 243, in. 5. Sonic have a kind of knob on one sile, 
and “on the other the beguamng of the actual nail, about 7 of a centimetre in 
tiameter. The longest fragment is ‘o8 m. long; several others are hot much 
shorter. The two lotig nail in Fig. 6 ore fragments placed together conjecturally, 
Also two more or less rounded iron discs, diam, about ob m., each forming a singte 
head to four nails, ane in the céntre anid three round the outside. The heads of 
these armel noils appear on the top side of the disc as knobs, like those of 
the single nails, 


fnteripitins. 
Incised on bottom of feet of kanthardi. 


Fig. 13, 1, Aas fb. 2, AL 
For inscription painted on No. 264 see note ad fer. and Fig. 12, 3. 


fionet. 


Fragments of long bones. “They were examined by Mr. C. H. Hawes, who 
teports that they may belong to a single ekeleton, Nothing more definite can 
he determined, owing to their bad preservation. 


' Cp Louver, 1148. ; | | | 
Cp. Greve go, No KG AALS. xxis, pt. 2); andl Athend, Nat. Mus. AM ThA. A’, ong which 
has Bocatian yellow, 92 well os red. anal white of our example, 
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GRAVE 50. 
(PLare KX. AND Fica 7, 4, 10, t2 AXD Pid. 12, 4 10-7.) 


Length, 2Gam. 4 breadth whore fetge, t'z2m.q below, Sam. ; vee finds began af depth 
1 serge ledge at depth of Hefei total (depth, a79m.; ekul) on ENE: doar 


Kocotian Kylix Style. 


Three kylikes (Nos. 2, 2, 3) and four kantharoi (4,5, 6, 7) all in our earlier 
(Class 1) style (see pp. 308 £). 

No. t: hgt ‘ism.  Boeotian flying birds alternating with palmettes much 
like Grave §1, No. 3s. Below this, rising from top of stem, band nil of small triangles, 
earch triangle with two interior lines parallel to left side, Decoration in black and 
red on pale bull ground. 

No. 2: hgt. 15 m,, same colours ; two bands of triangles; lower, smaller, and 
filled in with smaller triangles, on the same base ling; as on Nat. Mus, Aid, A, 
No. 244 (Collignon ond Couve, No. 442); upper, larger, and filled in with 
hatching. Between tp tee eae the upper. row segments of concentric cirches. 

No. 3: hgt ‘17m, Only three equidistant hardlles, of the ordinary type, but 
a lithe below the rin Instead of being on a level with it. Stem unusually slender. 
Decormtion in a firm red, inclining to light purple ona firm pale boff with an 
inclination to pink, On lowest part of body a hand of triangles, each with a 
emaller triangle inside it with part of same line for base: snmaller triangles have dot 
in centre; on a level with handles, groups of vertical lines; rest of body thiy and 
thick straight bands, and one very narrow band of short vertical lines . 

Nos. 4, 5, O:hpta ‘17m, ‘22 m., 075 ti. 5 kuntharoi >! (for shape and decoration 
see TX. b= No. 4) pale buff clay. decoration in a coiour that varies from red to 
black through brown and purple. The decoration includes horiontal lands, 
hands of vertical wavy lines, and triangles filled in as on the kylikes; on the handles, 
horizontal bands; inside, three thick red bands-as im the kylikes 

No. 7: kuntharos; hgt. -o65 m., no stem, handles not rismg above mouth, 
‘ground coldir a dull dirty buif; inside, five black bands; outside, a bold black 
zigeng. 


Smati Skyphoi of the socallid Prote-Corinthian type. 


Nos, 8-12; typical pale clay with typica) decoration, squat shape a5 th 
aes 49, No. g (= PL EX. ¢); hgt. ‘org m,, diam of mouth ‘o§ mi, including 
nlidies ‘of Mm. : ™~ 


= 


‘Cp Ath, Nat. Moe 957 anf 954 (= Collignon ond Conve, PL XVITL No. 454 ond 
Willan, fodrd,, 1883, Fig. 15); some ye Mecoration of Jower part thin borlmnotal lined, of 
epper, palmeties on eplrshy ae on normal Hoeotion En type. Allie op. fii!) No, O64, on pepe 
nant wertical, straight, and mgeag lines and (oom of herrmg-bone pattem an on Hoeotian kyla, 

rive 26, No. tf} fief AT. A, case 10 bottom, Hooetian binde roond top part, For shape ep, 
aleo Nat, Max Al®, A’, 734, Geametrle from Nerameikos, 


5 
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Maser showing the tafuence or approach af the Biack-figure ivie, and contnurny 
Projo-Cortmaijvan, Corinthian, or other cartier tradiianx. 


Nos. eg-1g:' hgts. “120, ‘og m., ‘c8:m., diam. of shoulder of largest "oS nm. 
Smal) amphorae recalling shape and size of glass amphorac:from Graves 26 and 46 
(SAS. oxix. po 2) = Neck and handles small, shoulder broad and flat, body 
tapering to extremely small foot. They are a brownish black all over but for a 
thin band of ground colour round. shoulder. 

Nos. t6-22: skyphoi; hgt: “oy2 ti. -o48 m,, same shape as S-12, except that 
handles start 4 little below rim and turn 4 litth upwards: on a level with handles 
groups of irtegular lines resembling bad commas; colouring black on ferruginous, 

No. 23: another, a little larger, with handles slanting somewhat upwards, all 
covered with black glaze, except for two banda of ground colour: this approaches 
somewhat the black-figure skyphos. Cp. No. 27 and Grave 31, Nos. 23 and 204. 

No. 24; hgt. “11 m., diam. of foot -o3.m,, diam. of mouth 145 m., handle 





Fim, ¢, Grave fo. NO SB (gt 5.) 


quite horizontal and a little below-rim ; general style like that of Grave 51, Nos. 43 
ancl 44. 

Now 2g and 26: emall skyphor with swimming birds (apside down) and 
danting lines a4 filermament in black on ferruginous, like Grave 49, Now. 14 anil 
ra (= PL TX. ¢) With the birds on these skyphor we may compare those on 
No. 25 (Pig. 9), 

Ne. 27: a skyphos, hgt. about -1om.; horizontal handles a tittle below rim; 
eovored with a red (bad baking for black) glaze, except for a band of dull bull 
eround colour on a level with handles; at regular intervals on this band, a pair of 
oval blotches in colour of lower part of body. Cp. No, 23. 


(Cp. Loorre, Fo to7i, mm gowl black glue: s common Comihian- shape, op Hari, 
Moana frovinclale, coe 06, with frie of Corinthian aninnls: Athen, Nat Mun A), No p17 
(Colligquen and Cone, PLXAVE, No. 625); Lonvre, BE, Now 442, 444-9 (we Pottler, PL qi, 
E 44$)3 Bologna, Koon vi; Wiliech, oferta ide Tourmdauind, Tal, 1], 21, anil p. a4 
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No. 25+-small vase (Fig..9);: bgt. o¢-mz; diam. ‘95 ni i with a flat-sectioned 
vertical handle at back, tound-sectioned handles at either side attached to the side 
of the vase, and a little spout in front, behind which the rim of the mouth pases 
without a break, The materml is very thick, Inside, black glaze. Outside, rourid 
neck or top part of body-a gigzag line with dots in. the angles, In each of the four 
firtds, formed by the three handles and the spout, a little black naked figure in 
sillioliette, tunning or dancing. One holds a kantharod and a round bowl (?). 
Under the:spout a ring of dots Kound bottom of body, thin rays, On back of 
flat handle three Geometric birds im black silhourtte, one above the other, (For 
discussion of use, ace article on. kothons anil allied types in JSS, xxx.) 


A ryhadio. 


Nos. 29-244: round-bodied aryballo; ike Grave 4g, Nos, 16-220; hgt about 
‘o7 fi. (except 241-243, just under ‘of -m.); same floral ornament on body; 
concentric circles round flat mouth. Also many small frmoments of aryhallot of the 
same kind. 

Nos. 244-2460: hist *o8-m., flat-bottomed aryballoi with duuhle incised vertical 
Imes armanged like the quarterings of an orange as in Grave 4g, Nos. 232-239. 

Woe. 2gy7—25i! like e4g—246 bat 
“rom hight Colour dun brown, varying 
in parts to black. “Two have patches of 
purple varying to black. 

No, o52: sume shape as inst, hyt. 
‘op nu; im front a lane sphinx with 
epread-out wings. Coloum gone, but 
design eadily distinguished by imetaiors 

No. 253: like 252 but "rom. high. 
sphinx seems to be entirely m black with 
incisions 

Nos 254-257: flat-bottomed  ary- 
ballor, mostly rather more squat than 247- 
251, with of elaborate tetrafoul af twa 
large and two small polmettes In two 
the colour is all gone, in two there are 
considerable remains of black. 

No, 258 (Fig. ©0):- flat-bottomed 
aryballos : ligt. “ragm. In front same 
tetrafoil ornament an 354-7: colours well as 
preserved); petals red) anid) black altern- Fido, 16—Gaeave to Noa 258. (i: 2! 
itely: To sight of this ornament 4 
primitive owl: body in silhouette, face in outline, ‘To left of it-an eight-legged 
swastika: atthe hack, wider the handle, a pouter-pigeon (7) in black silhouette. The 
outlines of the pigeon, the owl and the swastika, gre surrounded) by black dota 
No 299 (FLX. 4) and No, 260 (fragmentary): bombvylii : hgt. 131m. On 
front. of body a palmette resting.on on. inverted Jotus.! To right a swan, to left 
another bird too mich damaged to identify, Palmette ts in black and purple, but 
vase ie badly baked. red, purple, and black running irite one another haphazard 





! iy. Na, 269, boiiom none. 
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‘Noe: 26) and 262: ordinary shape and decoration, the latter entirely linear; 
one in fragments, other "16m. diameter, 


Kothon-vimmed friped vase, 


No, 263 (FLX. 4d,¢). ‘The feet consist of three: oblong. panels *og mi high 
and ‘o7sm. broad, Each leg has a Joop-shaped terracotta suppert, round in section, 
jothing centre of bottom of body of yase to point just above middle of bottom of 
cach leg. From the point where they meet there tsa pendant of the same section 
and colour aa the three supports." Ground colour is pale diny bull; decoration w 
in purplish brown and brownish blick, with thick incistins that show the ground 
colour. The mouth has o turnéd-in rim ‘oym. deep; total ea ies of inside “os in. 
Both the outer and inner fim of the top of the vase are formed by a square 
moulding coloured brown, The lid kas an inner rim -orz mi. deep. Hyt. of 
vase 10 rim of body “13 m.,,.t0 top of button of lid “17 m,; diam. of top of body 
-17m., af mouth ‘ogm. On the three feet are () Gorgon* (PI. Xe); (@) nude 
dancing man (PI. X. 2), like those on top zone of No. 2055 (r) seated roaring hon 
(PL X. ¢) as on bottom gone of No. 265. For palmettes on body cp, tripod vase 
from Grave gg (PL XC 7), On top of button, not visible in the illustration, ts 1 
‘daisy’ pattern ; on the inside of turned-in rim are black Taye 


Alack-figure. 
Two kantharoi, one skyphos, ten lekythoi, no kylikes. 


Kantharol, 

No. 364: only decorated round upper part of body with a band of lors buds 
and flowers in black and purple ori light fermginous; rest black. Inside has 
purple bands. Handles spurre 
No, 265° (PL Xa, 4 2): het to rim +185 m,, to top of handles *245:m- 5 
diam. of mouth ‘24m. Inside block with thick red bands. Ground colour dull 


pale ferro Purple is: used for wings and faces. Incivions show ground 
colours, Decorted in two zones. 





For one side see Fi, X, 2, and for two figures on extreme left of its bottom 
cone PL X. g The man seems to be cutting off the sphinx’s wing; possibly a 
burlesque oof Ocdipus and the Sphinx contaminated with reminieences of 
Perseus and the Gorgon. The figure on the extreme right is a roaring lion not 
unlike that on No. 263, It is not impossible that both were made by the same 
artist for the same occasion, which supports the suggestion that we may see a 


® Perecns appears on the similar vase from Ta publishol by Loo cheke, irra. dent. xxix. 
pp 2752 es ales Marton Afar Aeport, 1898, p. 58. No. aa; Ath. Nut. Mus Now ranty; 
Lon we, | 


ri = 

1 Co. Ah Nat. Mus Na. 623 (=Collipnon and Conve, Fl. XXVL No. 630, classed on 
Corinthian), The Arhens example has haniies Whee Mhitecna, Grave 18. Nos 243 aml 234; 
‘ep. “Apx. 1885, p. a6a7 Bohinn, /wtrd, rhd7, p. 42 Cpe ale Louvre, CA 1339, Salle L, 
lrora Bocotia. For floral oramment cp. Nat. Mos, 325 and fay (Collignon anil Conve, PL XXL 
No. $34, P). XXIV. No. 601); Loevre, MND rp (teefoll movihed oinochoe of Corinthian style 
Ind tn Grecoc), ‘Foe squatting ubyphallic figure in cenire of top aoe of wide ilhastraled cp, Nat. 
Mua Alt. A’, No. 938 (tripod wase), (=Collignon and Couve, Pl, XV. 16). . 
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reminiscence of the Perseus and the Gorgon legend in the present vase. The 
central floral ornament appears with yariations on vases of yarious styles. On top 
zone of other side seven naked male dancing figures. At extreme right a man 
playing a harp (PL X./)}. The man on the extreme left holds a small kantharos. 
Bottom zone, on left a seated animal full-face, with back to handle, then floral 
ornainent azon the other side, then two seated sphinxes back to back, then a licn 
looking backwards: with back and face to handle (cp. foot af No, 263). 

No, 246%: tongue pattern in black ancl purple on aie ane ound colour 
round top-of outside, ‘Thick bands of red inside. These t ick red bands recall 
those on the inside of Bocotian kylikes. 


No, 267; panel in which a siren faces a lion (?) with stag-like legs, and thin 
eurly tail, Siren has white flesh and red hair. A few careless red blotches meant 
for rosettes in field. Ground colour pinkish, probably due to had baking. 

No. 268: hgt. "17m, same shape as 249, Lotuses with interlaced stalks on 
shoulder, Five male figures on body, only centre one draped. One seems to 
cary soeting oe a hoop. Pointed noses as on kantharos. Porple for hair 
and drapery. Beneath the figures two purple tines. 

No. 269° (PI. eed het. “14%; shoulder as 268. On boy two cocks 
facing one another, black and red with incisions. Behind cach cock a naked 
running figure. Three lotus flowers with conventionally atranged stalks form an 
artistic substitute for the fill-ornament of No, 271. 

No, 270%: on shoulder lotuses with outside petals white; on front of body 
three animals, one on night a panther full-face after the Corinthian manner: 

No: 271: Le 15 1. j sis like 269, but tapering less downwards; on 
shoulder a bird like Grave 49, No. 250, with a cock facing it on either side. On 
body two cocks facing one another. Rosettes in both fields. | 

No. 272: bgt. 16 m.; same shape, decoration, and pane) arrangement: as 
Grave 49, Nos. 252 andl 254. In panel two male beardless figures facing one 


another. Execution somewhat careless. Fragments of two other very similar 
lekythot, 


“No. 273 (Pl XS 7): hat. 175m; panel with lange floral ornament : $0. 274- 

No. 275; hgt. 11m. ; shape like 273, but bulging more downwards. In front 
and at back, linear Moral ornament. Facing front one, an either side, a stork in 
silhoudtte. In field as fill-ornament a start recalling No. 276. 

The lekythoi that have not the panel arrangement have the foot and the 
bottom part of the body covered with black, except for two lines of purple at. bottom 
of main font. 

Naweraiis Ware. 


Now 276; chalice; hgt..‘18 m. Almost whole, Of style classified by Prinz, 
Cli, Bunde uns Nawkratis (p, 92), 08 Local Naukratite, Group B. ‘To be described 
and published in colours in /-/7..5. xxix. pt. 2. 


~ = For arrangement nf lotus anil stalke cp. Lonrre, 5 “ (Pouter, Wh 50), tied, 
ee which has however between the cocks a fliral ornament like Noa 27 of this grave, also 
F 8e5, Soq, Sto, and F 380 (Potticr, PL 87). 

4 For style. cp. Ath, Nat. Mus, So. 1074, 
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Hick Clase Ware aifh fineer decoration. 


Nos, 277 and 278 > cups shaped like Grave 49, No, 280, decorated inside with 
purple Imes. 

No. 279° fragments of several kantharoj decorated with thin purple bands. 

No, 260: kanthares with white vertical lines on upper par. 

No. 281: kanthorcs decortedl with white dots. 


icin Black Giate wore. 


Nos. 282-3034: kantharol with spurred handles ; No. 282= Fig. v1. 





Pic, Pe—WATK 50. NO, 28a fi, pee) 


Nos. 304-362: kantharoi without spurs on the handles, 

NO. 404; hy. "20m: hos cross-pieces Joining handles halfway up to body. 
some of these kantharoi are quite small, and have handles almost round in section. 
Avttage Siete pral mally about the same as in Grave 4s Most of them are without 
stems ; afew have stems not particularly long. Far inscriptions on Na, 282 and 
others. sex below, p. 264. 

Not 383-385.) skyphoi. 

Now 786 anid 357: Cups with hardlecs of SATE shape as a77 curt 275, but 
placed horizontally. | 


i The Httmleers here given ie cn by APPR Ae, They oon probality undivest liaise, The 
large momber of kantharo| in ite anil other graves shows that ihe slatemente it Walters-Hirch, 
Hert, af Ane. Poltery, i. 187-8, that the kanthates wae “never a very popular ahape, and, that 
‘probatty it was conabdered w difficuls ahape lo peodace in pottery, anil was commoner in metal 
examples,” miei he moacdtified, . 
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Figurines. 
Black on brown or tirab. 


Nos. 288-790: horsemen, like Grove go. No& 421-925, Datta). Type and 
sige > Wet, *12-"155 m0. 
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Fira: tae —Iescerrimoss: OX Vases From GRAVES 49 (1. TO 5) .59 (4 TO 7), 30 (8 To So), 20 pap re 30), 
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Red, black and (sometimes) yellow on white, 


Nos, 391 and 392: horsemen, “tom, and ‘opm, high, like Grave 4g, 
Nos. 434-437 - Both horsemen (unlike 385-390) have rudimentary legs. 782 has 4 
round shield,’ white with a red cross. The rider wears the usual red } 

Nos 393-402: horses without riders. Decoration mainly in red horizontal 
bands, much closer together on ‘someé examples than on others Some have a red, 
one a brownish yellow blotch on each shoulder. Black lines comparatively scarce. 
Average hgt, «15 m. 

sake es ram (with curly horns). Black and yellow bands fairly plentiful as 
well as Het. -1z:m; 

No, 404: cow or bull, same technique as last, but apparently no yellow, 

No, go > wasas, body decorated like that of Grave 40, No. 433. Faded, but 
red vertical lines on lower part of body seem to have alternated with yellow. 
Het, without head-dress, which is missing, “23 m. 


Afetal Objects. 


No. 406 (Fig. 7): fragments of large iron nails as from Grave 49, including 
four discs, probably nail heads, about *og m, diam., with rounded knob He one side 
and beginning of nail, about “5 cm, diam. on other, Several other fragments of 
similar heads, three with ‘ogm, of nail attached. Several other fragmenta of nail 
about ‘og m. long, one a little thinner than the rest and curling over like o nail 
whose paint has been hammered down. 





fnstriptions, 


Incited on different plain black kantharoi (see Fig. 12), For discussion see 
J fLS. axix, pt. 2. 


(2) On lower part of boty ssisraps (4). 

(4) On apper part of body "Ovacttas eis (5 and Fig. 11); Kas (6). 

On bottom of feot Acker (7), ‘The fourth letter i clearly «, and the 
third and fifth » and », in spite of the accidental strokes, 


FAones, 
Part of shin-bone and similar fragments of long bones; one fragmwnt of skull. 
Four teeth (three molars and one eee a good deal worn, Size and way they 
are worm, fecording to Mr, C, H, Hawes' Report, suggest an adult. 


‘Cp. #0. siv.-p. 210, Fig. 7. 
1 Cp. Ath, Nat. Mux. ala, Tigs. A’, No..qbo8, Lorre A, cnse F, from Cyprue 
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(GRAVE 51 
(Puares 1X. & Ai; XV. a, 2; Fics. 13 AXD 14.) 


Length, 234m. j bradth above ledge, i-jtm.; below, “88m. 2 depth to ledge, 179 m. 
Vase mass began 2‘34.m, Total deph, stom. The Crave, of which the number has unfortunately 
dropped ast of the Plan (Fig. 0), lies between Graves g anid go. 


Boeotian Aylix Styie. 


Twenty-six four-handled kylikes (Nos. 1-26), and one stemless kylix with a 
single handle. ‘The largest, No. 2 (one of the two that have the typical Boeotian. 
birds), is “2am. high, -20.m, deep inside, ‘24 m, across the inside of the mouth, and 
“3m. extreme width, including handles. The corresponding measurements in the 
second largest (No. 18) are “17 m., "09 m., ‘19m, ‘27m, The rest of the twenty-six 
four-handled cups range in hgt. fromm 15m, (Nos. 4, rz, 15, 17, 23) tO “11m. 
(Nos, 20 and 22), They vary slightly in proportion ; #g. the same four measure- 
ments in the same-order as above are “15 m,, ‘oO m., “2tm, “29m, for No, 13; 
“§m,, ‘og m., “atm, 28 m., for Np, 23. 

The Vases all show the earlier (Class L. of p. 308) Rhitséna technique. White 
occurs only on two vases (Nos rz ands), and there only as thin wavy lines laid 
on top of thicker bands of red or black. Nos. 4 and 15 have four concentric bunds: 
on the inside instead of the usual three, Nos, 5 and 17 have two, and a big red 
centre. All have on the stem the straight horizontal bands that are found alnost 
invariably in that position on the Rhitséna vases, and a band of short vertical lines, 
generally in groups, oceasionally (11 and 18) continuous, on a level with the handles. 
See PLXY,) The only vase of the twenty-six that shows possible traces of a white 
ground colour is No.9, This has us-its main decoration a rosette that we have: 
only found elsewhere on three vases of the later Grave 26, 

The chief features of the mam zones-of decoration are as follows :— 

No. 1; panels with Boeotian birds. 

No. 2 (PL XV. a): five panels; two have Bocotian birds, three an eleven- 
petalled palmette turned downwards, resting on a double spiral. 

Nos. 3, 4, 3: panels cach with ao palmette turned downwards, resting on a 
double = (cp. No. 2); each painiette bas nine petals on No, 3; twenty on 
No. 4; eleven on No. §- 

No, 67: five-petalled palmneties pointing ap and down alternately: each 
 palmetie rests on a double spiral. "The spirals are prolonged into stalks which form 
one continuous wavy line. 

No. 7: panels, each with a conventional flower somewhat like a lotus” 

No. 8; panels, each with a ring of small spirals springing from a central circle: 
very faded, possibly a rosette. roe 

No, g: panels, each with a round conventional rosette. No. 10, very faded, 
seems to. have same decoration. 





1 Cp.:"Ee "Apgy, 1393, Dir. § and 9, top band of neck, 

z To be iilactssuest stilaser neritly. st i vityg like Ath. Nat. Mus. 248 (Collignon ond 
Couve, Pi XVI oe Shlan, No 44 and Fig, 1) ¢ cp oboe Ath, Nat. Mus Als, A’, No 
od Ip apie aiyle}=Collignon and Couve, No gi5 ; Loavre, room A, sherd from Claromenae, 
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Nos. 11, 02 (very faded), 13, and 14: panels cach with a hatched ty a 
upwards. The triangles are slightly broken into by the vertical wavy lines whic 
separate the panels: oa 

Nos. 13, 96 (PL XV. ¢), and 17: a continuous band of hatched triangle 
pointing upwards: between each pair of triangles a spiral curling downwards from 
top of zone in 15 and 16, upwards towards it in 17. : 

No. 18: two bands of hatched triangles, pointing upwards; between each pair 
of triangles of the lower band, two amall concentric circles; between those of the 
upper band a spiral curling upwards.and to the right. | item 

No, 19: a continuous band of triangles, each with two smaller ones inside it, 
all three having their bases on the bottom line of the zone. Between cach two 
adjacent largest triangles are: parts of three similar triangles, forming, with the sides 
of the latter that they touch, three jovenges, with a common bottom angle for all 
three: so Nos, zo, 29, 22, 23, except that in 30, 22, 23, the complete triangles ure 
hatched instead of having aninller ones mside.- The intermedinte lozenges ore as 
in No, 19. No, 22, very faded, has small spirals conling downwards between the 
apexes of the triangles. 

No. 24! ea slight vanant on No. 22- | | 

No. 25: amore stiking variant. “The hatched part of each big: trangic only 
forms a lozerige, leaving along the base of the main cone a band of small plain 
triangles, each with * dot in the centre, 

No, 26: 1s hopelessty faded. | 

No. 27!: vase of shape much like Pl, XV. /; het. ‘o8m,, diam, 185 m., 
with no stem to foot, which is like that of askyphos; one handle, and Shen it the 
familiar projection like a bird's: tail Colours red on pinkish buff; the red 
seems firmer than on the stemmed cups; decoration In thin bands of geometric 
ornament, short upright lines, horizontal wavy line, horizontal band of chevron 
(forming a variety of herring-bone pattern), and stunypy rays. 


Skyphot and Pyxides of Profe-Corinthian @) Sivde. 


Noa, 28-32%; skyphoi of a and style of Pi. IX, / (No, 31). Nos, 28 and 29 
(igts. "16m. and ‘rs m.) have only a sitighe broad band round the middle: above 
the floral pattern they have a band of wavy vertical lines Nos. 30-32, all about 
‘s2 tm, high; are asin PLEX. £ Colours purple and brick red on a creamy yellow 
revue. 

No. 337: hgt. "rom. ; same styly as- last, but on upper part three ephinxes ; 
background entirely filled with rough crescents anid dots. 

Nos. 34 ahd 35: ts like 33s but colours entirely gone. . 

No. 36: same style as last, but in place of sphinxes a freze of bulls and geese, 
und above main Ineze a hand of wavy lines as an Nos. 28 and 2g, 

Nos, 37 and 384: pyxides with round body, narrow mouth turning up 


1 Cp. Lowers, A Spo and A 7 — 7 | | 
* For bottem part of decorntion cp, Ath, Nat Altus, ho. $25 5 Orval, Afow, fad, |, wae Gygpared 


p. Bey, : . 
9 : Now. 33-96 ore Corinthian according to Potiler, Cat. rol. |. py. 423—o; bot Now 28-46 seem 
y single eee Cy Palla, a Afitr, exh, pp. gyg-990. For a discussion of provenance j ce 
a , REPT oe 
‘For shape op. Oni, Gee, Wet, Aat, evi. p. 198, 2 to8 p Collignon and Coave, FI. 
AAT, No, sb8. | Witinch, Aithovinth, Tonthitartrhe, nae i 11, and f. 31. 
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vertically from the shoulder, and ‘two handles placed vertically on the shoulders. 
Decoration all in straight bands of hlack or brick-réd on cream ground, | 
Nos, 39 and 40: skyphoi: het. *og'm.; sual decoration of bands of black and 
purple.on creamy-yellow ground colonr. 
No. gt: ligt. coz5 m.; like last, but squat: cp. Grave 49, No. a, 


Fase: showing approach or influence of the Black figure style, wehile confining 
coniier fragifions, 


No, 42¢ several skyphot, all very fragmentary, like 49 and go, but with a 
slightly ferrugmous colour, and handles in same cases starting a little below the 
rim, and sloping upwards. 

Noe 93 (het. “ugm.)and aq!: (het tow): hke 28-32, but. above the mys 
merely-a brownish-black all over, with a few thm purple lines. 
No, 45°: hygt. *tom,;: skyphos of Prote-Cormnthian shape, but decoration im dark 





Fit. t%—GRAVE $f, NO. 4). (571% 1 


brown on dul) light brown, Groups. of vertical lines rising from foot, groups of 
short straight and short wavy vertical lines on a level with mouth. Horizontal 
hands, rather streaky, round middle, No. 46, fragments of similar vase. 

No, 47; hike last, but no vertical lines memg from foot, lower part being left 
in-ground colour; middle, one sohd band of streaky black and dark brown. 

No. 38: pyxis; hgt. without lid ‘13 in.; same colours and) style of decoration 
as. skyphes No. 45. 

No.4 (Fig. os): hgt. 125 m.; dram. of mouth «17 m,, of foot "o75 m.{; handles 
less developed and more horizontal than in No. 43. Bottom part of vase, black ; 
upper, dull buff, ‘The two simple back-to-back spirals? in each panel give the 


Cp. Bologna Museum, Room vi, (Pellegrini, Cat, Now, 21 and 25). 

PCp, Grave a, No, 18, lustrated inf AS, xxia, pe 2 | . 

* For ppiral ornament cp. also odht-ihaped vaer of Bocotian kylix typo im Ath, Sut, Mus, 
Na ©2878; Lorre, CA ee culy Eoeotian amphora; and a Fos2s, blazon on Hoootion 
thicld on.b.-f. aniphera, On dh E fog, woman at alta fireing fran twe warrior holds object of this 
thape; achird 4 om the alr. Le there a contamination bere wih the Minoan double axe? See 
the aliar scene on tho Magia Triads sanrcophages, Won. wr. xix. pl. |. ‘Tav. IL. 
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effect of an Tonic capital, or a Late ee Il. conventional flewr-de-tys,' 
Cp. me 23%, 234, below, and Grave 26, No. 3 
No. 50: large pyxis, with body and lid cea aimost hemispherical, On lid 
sphinx and naked man facing cach side of tripod. Second naked man 
pursuing large bird. Open lotus between men, To be described and illustrated 


No. 51; small kantharos, hgt. ‘o7m, ; handles spurred and with black oblon 
blotches in fronton a dul) buff ground. Upper part of body, black lotuses an 
palettes (7?) with mterlaced stalks on same dull buff ground; rest black. The 
side petals of the lotuses are formed by prolonging the salke. 


Arvballei. 

Nos. 52-215 (like Grave 49, Nos, 16-220): ordinary round-bodied shape. 
and ordinary size, with uscal floral ornament on body, and concentric curcles round 
mouth, Fragments of a good many others, 

Nos. zrg-224: flat-bottomed barrel-bodied aryballoi with concentric circles on 
mouth, ‘daisy " pattern on shoulder, orange quarterings on body, with two incised 


lines dividing each pair of «quurterings, Nos. 219 and 220 are “og mi. high} Nos. 
221-224, obout *1o m. 


Kathons. 


Nos. 235 and 236: ordinary shape; colours wery faded, One (No. 225) 
“16m. diam. ; other in fragments. 


Kathon-rimmed black glaze vase, with hd and a central stem. 


No. 227 : ustal shape and decoration, like Fig. 15 ; hgt. ‘12m. ; interior depth, 
‘o6m. ; depth of turned-in rim, ‘o25 1, 


Black figure. 


Three lekythoi, five kylikes, two skyphoi. 
Lekythoi 


Nos, 238 (PL EX. /), 22g: about ‘14m, high, flat shouldets, body tapering 
downwards, Shoulder, two lotus flowers and tw buds placed alternately, outside 
petals of flowers. white, reat black: No: 228, ea leopard and goat facing one 
another; leopard has head full face, goat, which is bigger, has head turned back. 
Style archaic. Incisions show ground colour, A few black dots in field. 
No. 229, body, three draped tiuman figures, central onc? running to right with 
face to left Side figures both face centre. White for under garments of side 
figures, and for ornament of tt pper outer garment of central figure. Ineisions and 
dots as in 228, The pr colour is continued all round main zone of both 
vases, but the backs are quite plain. 


No. z304: hgt, “1a¢m., body more barrel-shaped. Shoulder and bottom of 


| 2g the collation the gees-duro tore, AS Fig: 4, at . For the approximation 
to this design of @ ilebased pay apray there i an early example, vee ‘before the ered of 
LM, tL, in Evans, Prfiiteris sen ire, Fig. 143, pst ch a 126, 

‘Ta be yurlalished sttligequcnt! reenteal fig..cp. Louvre, A 47 (Poulet, Vi. 17). 

“Cp. Grave 31, Now, 25-21 me 261, fee b. 
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neck left in. ground colowr, rest black. Only decoration a lew thm bands: of 
uncertain colour low down on body. 

Kylikes. 

No. 237': het. sem. dinm. of mouth ‘21 m., depth of tmterror 65 m, 
Inside, black with one red band. Outside (PL TX. 2 and Fig. 14), decomtion all im 
black. Note archnic character of zone of alternate lions (? leopards) and birds in 
black silhouette. ‘Ihe vase is apparently meant to be seen upside down, like 
many Boeotian kylikes. Well glazed. 

No. 32: bgt ‘rrgm.; inside biack with centre left in ground colour. 
Qutside main decoration on tone “ozs m. wile, on level with bottom of handles. 
Cin. either side of either handle a little upright palmette in black and’ purple, 
resting on a double spiral of which the stalk starts from the handle. Between 





Fic, 14,—Gaavi gt. Desian’on No. 331. 


the palmettes there are on one side. three sirens, on other two sirens and a spliina 
Faces-black: Incisions and purple. Well glazcd. 

No, 233: bgt. ‘135m, ; same disposition of decoration as in2z32. Mam scene 
on one aide Theseus ». Minotaur, on the other side central figures missing. Thesets 
wears purple shirt reaching knees, and bends forward. and seires Minotaur by a 
horn Behind each of two central figures are two others, nearest standing, furthest 
seated, both facing contre. 

No. 234: same shape and size as 23t. Decoration of outside like 237 without 
the animals ani! birds, Inside and stem ao bright salmon colour, duc probably to 
bad iting. The handles and upper part of body vary spasmodically from salmon 
to black. 

No, 236: bgt, 07 m.; diam. of mouth ‘14 m,, of foot *o7 m.; inside and foot 

- 


1 Por an alist iderties) vee ep Ath, Nat. Mus, No, rziq7, from Tanagra, inciemt 
PYLOATIAEMI,. For friere cp. ad. Al@, a’ 475 (Collignon and Comve $37) cover of pryda, 
ani) Lewvre, Room F, kylix (poncilemarked) § s2pc, alee munant to be aren upalile dows, 
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black glare; outside on either sitle, a sat in centre with two men on cither side 
of il, nearest naked, furthest draped. Incisions, white, purple, Execution coarse ; 
nies abnormally long. 

Skyphon. 

No, 2¢6!: byt. res m. ¢ diam. of mouth :17.m., of foot "10. m.; On either side 
of cither handle a | black -palnvette bite Barone The two palmettes fill 
about two-thirds of either side of the vax. Between the palmettes on either nile io 
naked estyr in black and a maendd with black clothes, and white face, arms, and feet. 

No. 2337: (fragments only): same palmettes, bot pomting downwards, with 
only a black circular omament, a star or rosette in beiween. (Colours dull. 


Black Giace ware with purple or white decoration, 
Nos, 233 and 239: small black kantharoi; bgt: ‘o9s-m.; in middie of tap: 
part on either side an omament in white something like that on Fig. 13 (No 49. 
See note ad fac,) and Grave 26,No, 35. 


No. 240; amilar kantharos, ornamented on either side with a single elaborate 
swastikn. 


No. 2417 fragments of kantharai decirated with thin purple lines, 


Slain Black Glaze ware. 

Nos, 242-295; kantharoi, with spurred handles, average ste as In. Graves 
yo and §o. One unusually big, 4 few quite amall, Nos..296-307; handles without 
‘spurs ; same tisual size arias - one quite small, ‘osm, high 

Most of these kantharoi have bodies tapering downwards, foot tapering 
upwards, and no distinct stent, like Fig. 11. Three have distinct thinnish stems. 


Fiyurines. 

Black on brown or drab. 

Nos, 308-310! horsemen, hgt. ‘11 m., like Grave 49, Nos 421-425. 

No. 410: seeds, bgt. ‘16m, like Grave 49, Nos, 426-430. 

Red, black and (sometimes) yellow on white. | 

Fragments of five horses (Nos, 312-316), like Grave qo, Nos. 435-444. 
-Fmgnvents of at Jenst two sardie : one head (No, 317) 08 m. from chin to top 
of hut, whichis like Grave 49, No. 431, but not so high, and with much larger top 
dise ; earrings, red cheeks, prominent chin. Fragments of two bodies (Nos 318 and 
419) decorated like Grave 49, No. 433- | . 

No, $20: figurine of human form, hgi. “ra m., colours gone, Closely fitting 
headdress Usual armatumps Lower part of body almost cylindrical. 


Atel Objects. 

No: gar: one nail head ‘oog m. thick, covering three nails sule by. side, cir. 
‘oo6 m, in dium. ‘The cores of two of the nails have become hollow, and the metai 
is thickly rusted. A fragment of actual nail, tapering, "eo5 m. diam. and “o25 m. 
long. 

Hanes, 
Fragments of skull unrecognisable in greater detail. 


-. Pe paimetres cp. Ath Nat. Moa 1150 (Chalets or Taragra) [= Culligmon amt Couve, 
um Bro! 
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GRAVE 31. 


Puare VIL, Aj Viste Xba, sf, af 7a Poace ATL ay fi ty tif As Plate XV. fog tS 
te: Fi £2 (8 to 26) ond Fic. 15) . 


Leogth, 3°30. ; breadth above lodge, Cgom. ; belrw, 1-oom, i depth to ledge, 278 mn. : vase 
masa began at depth af 3:43 et, ; botal depth, qS8 ms ekull ‘G5 m, from ENE end of grave, 


, _ Fases of Boratian Kylta Styl, 

(a) Ordinary technique. | 
in Steer stemmed four-handled kylikes, and one stemlesa kyiix with ‘single 
handles 

Of the fifteen: vases first mentioned, three (Nos 4, 2, and 3) belong to our 
Class 1. (p. 308) ‘The rest show more affinities with Class If. ‘The brilliant 
masses of yellow that ore such a feature of Graves 18 and 26 are however wantir 
though found on the figurines in this grave. The Jargest (No. 65) is “1m. high, 
‘o7s m. deep inside, and “19m. diain, across mouth. ‘The corresponding measure- 
ments of the two smallest (Nos. 10 and 12) are “rr m., (03 My ‘t6m. Most of the 
reat vary from “12 to ‘1g.m. in hgt. 

~ Novo! panels with flying birds as an Grave 51, No, 2 (PL XY, a): necks 
short, beaks hooked. White only used in a thin wavy line running over one of the 
thick horizontal red’ banda (as in PL. XV. a, on dark band below handles), 

No. 2: panels, each containing a conventional triangular Hora! pattern, and 
separated by vertical bands of hatching ; cp. Grave 51, No.7. Decoration all same 
red colour, Clay particularly coarse and gritty. 

No, 37) same acheme of decoration as 2, but im alternate Neen triangular 
floral pattern is replaced by nineleaved red palmette, resting on double spiral and 
pointing downward, 

Nos. 4andl s: hatched tringles (red) aml upright palmeties (with three jetals, 
central dark red, outer light red), arranged as Grave 14, No, eo (P), VILLA), 

No. 6: like lost, but inner lines of triangles do not cross one another, 

No. 77 upper art two wavy lines, top red on ground colour, lower white on 

Self 6 


black. N trom of body a band of red triangles, with interior lines parallel to 
one side. 


Nos. 8 (PI. XV.) 9 (PL XV. 0), 10, 12) 12, 13) Ty 1S decoration entirely 
linear (see p- 309). Ona level with handles all have usual band of vertical lines 
except No. 12, which has a red wavy line; the rest of the body is covered with 
linear borindntal ands, one or two wavy, the rest straight. Nes, 9, 12; and 13 have 
lines that incline to otunge. Nov 1s ( oration in a particularly heavy red) has a 
band of red stag Soy above foot. Nov az has no signs of the usual thick bands 


inside. No. rv has circles of white dots with white centre on one of the red 
hanits 


‘No. 10 (PL XV. Ahr hgt. “06 m,, diain, of mouth “15m. of foot *ob5 m.; 
ouside, bands red and. orange alternately; inside, two red bands; the small 
projectiins opposite the handle are a degenerate vanety of the bind-tail moulded 
ornament of Grive 51, No, 27- 


- i Cp. Seay iis Mus, Room L., i fe 240, i, = Collignon and Cove, 44, Pu VOI), 2qr, 
2g5. 250, 955. Git. 
man Cao alk, Nat. Mus 248, 

‘Cp, Ath. Nat, May, 246, 
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(#) Various departures from ondinary technique. 

Nos. 17 (PL XV. a}and 18? (PL XV. (): the decoration is In brick red, 
varying in 17 to reddish black on a pale ground of the natural eolour of 
ordinary Bocotian clay, but the: surface ts smooth and slightly Justrous, and the 
colours do not rub ‘The total effect, especially of No. 13, is slightly reminiscent oF 
Mycenaean, No. 17 is -o7 m. high, "o32 m. deep mide, ‘12m. diam. across meuth, 
lnside and handles perfectly plain. The wavy lines cover the whole bly. No 15,_ 
het. “oz m., depth of inside og m)., dium. af mouth “rom; inside, rough streaks of 
red mote or less petal-shaped, mdiating from centre. Qutside. the main decaration 
consists of rough petals like those inaidé, rising fram the bottom part of the body to. 
a little below the andes similar streaks are arranged vertically round foot. Ona 
ewe! with handles 4 hand of rough blotches. 

Nos, 1g and 20 (PL XV. A gy) quite different in sivie from the last two. 
No, 1g: het “11 tm.,depth inside ‘o6m,, diam of mouth *2om,; ground colour a 
dirty buff hike that of skyphoi, Nos 40, 41, but a litte tighter; imide, broad bands of 
lack, ditty white, and ground colour. For outside decoration, which ig in same 
colours, see PL, XV, 4 Both ground colour arid decoration are firm, not por wlery. 
The black shines dully, like blackléad, “The white is ud on very thin, e vase 
inay be compared for some details of deconition with No. 42. No, zo: het. tam, 
depth of inside ‘o7 m, diam, of mouth "16m The ground colour, a8 tie vase is 
now, ia a dirty black, hardly much lighter than the black of the decoration, 
which is partly like blacklead, partly a dull sooty colour. “The colours were meant 
to be thnse of No. 19, but have been injured almost ail over by heat, probably in 
the firing. One of the handles ia buff, the other three black: The blotches,'too, on 
a level with the handles, are partly black on buff, partly dark red on sooty black. 
Inside, three concentric bands usual in Hoeotlan kylikes, hut sooty black on-sooty 
luff. For outaidesee PL XV. E- The white of the dows is like that of Nt is, +9. The 
white dots themselyes are painted over black lines, of which one moms downward 
from below each handle, with three brmehes(?} springing out on each side. 
‘The ranch effect in only seen when the vase ix upside down. On either side of 
each of these white dotted branches is a-row of black dots, For total branch effect 
cp. branches in field of black-figure, For dots on level with handles cp. No, 18 
(indistinet in bath ilestrations. ) | z 

Nos :1 and 22: small kantharol; 2 wnglazed bul, decorated insicke with, 
‘bands of black and white; outside, upper part wary white line ; middle, band of 
dots white and black ately : lower, straight bands of black and white. Colours 
and scheme of decoration eaictt asin Noo tg, No..22, partly plain unjlazed buff, 


partly black glare, 
Corinthian (2) Ofnochee. 


No. 2g? (PL XI. ¢) + hgt. to mouth °07 t., 1 lop of handle o3 m._ Ground 
colour buff: decoration in block, in some pats inclining to red. ‘The petal 
decoration of the shoulder of this vase recalls that of the body of No. 18 

7 Om Ath, Nat. Moo ota {— Conan andl Conmre, 451), four handles; black un gino 3 
body wary lines avin 17, bul more regular ; with decoration of foot, cp decoration of foor nf 1B, 

"Cp. for ehape anil dpentation of shoulter, Cro, Men, Aut avi, p. tit, ri Be; also. 
Hari, Mia. Prov. So. 2727 (eee 16). ‘The tody of the Hori vase hae a@ dione ot i sy alimnetics. 
recalling the Mors) decontion of some of our black-figore ware, and below this haral off 
degenerate ivy leaves recalling our kolhens | ep, aly Louvre, L 190 with main hand, however, like 
(Ginve gi, No. }1, aod ivy leaves (?) 00 # + ke kothind, Grave 26, Nee 79 al po, Fur 
check pallers on Eoeotion kyl Apis ex Ath. Nat. Mae sgq, tot both, may of comes dnbersit 
it from mets Geometric: ny fear 19g. 200, Fig. Go=Ath, Nat Mune Sogy fii, p. By 
Pig. 87 = Ath. Nat. Min. 7tz 
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Santi’ Skyptior of the socniied Protm-Coniathian type. 


Nos: 24-39; higt. about “ogm. ‘Thick and thin berieental bands covering 
“sane body, exeept for bands of thort vertical lines, #igags, ete., on level) with 


Vater showing approack or injluence of Hlack-jfiguee style, and mot af thet 
matinning Profs Corinthian fraditions, 


No. 40: het. ‘6o3m., diam, of mouth ‘14m. Ground colour a ditty pale 
buff’ (For decoration and colour ep. Apulian amphorac with handle pcross month.) 
Decoration a4in 24-39, but the band of shott vertical lines round top of hody is 
repeated round botton. 

No. 41: like last, dame size, but only one very thick ack band povtirac) rrvdehid less 
rough stalkless.ivy leaves on a level with handles. | | 

Ni gz tschgt, 22m, diam. of mouth ‘17m... of foot "97m. like Grave 36, 
No. 78-(= Plate X1. y). Ground colour a diny buff, Decoration all in black except 


for a few thin horizontal bands of purple. In place of the tacander with white 
dots, a form of rough exble pattern® in white over s thick black band, As: t the 
Grave 26 example, the handles have a fiat section like plain kantharos handles, and 
are placed horixontally.* | 

Now 43s het. 43m. diam of mouth ‘065m, Water (?) birdi* in black on 
ferruginows. Slanting lines os fill-ornaiment, like (rave 49, No. 14 CPL EX, 9), but 
degenerated. Only two of four birds have beads and necks None have lege 
The birds of the Grave 46 skyphos are aleo legless, but as they rest on the bottom 
freally top) of the ¢one they seem to be upnoager 5 In thi vase the bodiet are 
nowhere near the bottom of the zone, and the effect is grotes|e. Cy. Bohlau, 
Aus ion. Nebr, Tal. V., NO. 5. 


Aryhalia. 


Nos. 44-140 < all like Grave 49, Nos ré-2go, with usual floral pattern on bouly. 
On flat mouth ane (Ne. 130) hus dainy pattern: fest haye concentnc) cycles. 
Sixty-eight of them are about :o5 m. high; the rest vary from “o7 m. to “og Mm, 


Ao Fearn wy 


Nox 1jr-142: diam. of midhile from “14m. to fe m., Of mouth ‘ofin. to 
“ons m, 4 het. cogg mt, lo ‘o6m.; depth of turned/in rm hardly varies [rom "oz Mm, 
Ground coliur of six vases Wightly green, of three shghtly brown, of one slightly: 
ink. One ortwo are partly covered with a white incrustation, Decoration purely 
inear,. (For No, 13k eee Fig 05.) No. 141 has, just outside Teereed) ary ven) | 
thin band of dicoration consisting of groups. of nix ‘short lines ninning 15 OCrtre, 
‘each two groups separated by abig dot surrounded by «ring of wmall ones. No. 
142, fatter than) dual, tnrned-in rim oily ‘ism. deep, not going down. straight 
Init turning distinctly inwarda : just outside mm a band of rough tongue pattern, 


Nos rag-150: like 1g¥—144, tiie in fragments, mostly incrusted with white. 





i Por ityte qe. Now tq, 198, 26, 204, 297, sod, claenil haliw, pu FY7- 
® Avon ate. Mite. mul, p. 234, Fie. 14 (Pye Ceotine bihem froin 1b | > : 

7 2 Fede unne biele anil fill-ormament will more wegenersic, wee Ath, Nat, Mun (nineties), 

10) Ege 


T 
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Kothon-rinumed black glace pater ona ientval rere, 


No, 151! (Fig. 15) « hgt. -105.m. ; diam, of body «01m. of mouth ~1o5 m.,, af 
fort “145 m, ; interior depth “ob m., depth of tumed-in rim ‘o35 m. Stem very short 
and thick : no lid and no ledge round top of rim to receive one. Covered with a 
heavy black glaze. Only clecoration a few thiti purple hands, generally in pairs, Its 
weight ie remarkable, : 

No. rz (see Fig. rs}: like No rs1, but with higher and slenderer foot. It 
has.a handle of the one-handled kothon shape (Fig. 15) and no lid. Round mouth 





Fig, 2¢—Gaarn gn. Nos, 131,151) 152) 153 (Fe G) 


a tained moulding as in Grave 49, No. 249. Hgt. 14m. ; diam. of body 30 m., of 
mouth ‘og m,, of foot “tam. ; mtenor depth “055 m., depth of inner rim -35'm: 

Nos. 164-156 (for 153 see Fig. *5); usual 4ize, shape and decoration, with 
lid and high central stem : het. of No, 093 4°14 m. ; diam. of body "24 m.,0f mouth 
‘tom, } interior depth ‘o7 m., depth of mner nm ‘03m. 

No. 167 is smaller: interior depth ‘oé m. depth of turned-in rim con in. ; 
diam; of body -145 m., of month ‘o& m,. The tongue. pattem ig not on the 
usual ferruginous ground, but on one hardly darker than that of kothon NO. tq2. 
Lid and knob not quite wal shape. 

Nooas7 a: human and animal figures in late Corinthian style. 


Hiack- figure. 


Nine lekythol, § kylikes, 16 skyphot, 1 kantharos, and 27 vases in black-figure 
technique with purely hnear.or floral ornament, 

Lekythot, 

Purple ond incisions are generally employed ; in Now, 199, 165, ahd 13 white 
‘s leo used. ‘The main theme i¢ not, as often in the earlier graves, confined in a 
panel. Sever! of the designs are yraceful (Nos. 161 and 166), but the execution is 
always coaree and carcless in detail; On the shoulder No. 155 has paltnettes, Nos, 
rj, 161, and 162 palmettes and two tipright draper) figures in black, Nos. 160 und 


Y Cp. a sinvlar rme Aik. Nat. Mua, Ald, Tq). Bi, cahe tog bottom, with Th that doc not eecn 
tn belong, For a dixcussion of Non rgt te 153 eee article om kothons in f/f, eax, 
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166.0 cock and stemless ivy leaves, No, 164 four stalkless ivy leaves, Noa 163 and 
165 lotues. The main subjects are as follows :-— 

No. 158: bgt “rg m.; bearded Dionysos and woman on couch playing dotble- 
flute coloured hiack and purple in alternate lengths: behind the woman a naked 
aatyt holding black kantharos, A black object (? wine-skin} hung op above 
womlan. 

_ Nos. tsg and 1607 het. “18m. and “16m. ; two warriors fighting; on cither 
side of them a rhabdouchos, No, 149, oblong ‘shields ; No, r60, round shield 
one with white ladder as device, 

Nos 161 and 62: hgts “28m. and -16m.; warrior in pose of aryballoj 
warriors, with two draped. beardless with wands on either side. 

No. 1635 hgt "14m. — two nak figures running to right. 

No. 164: hgt. ‘12a 0; three rhe pad figures. No purple. 

No. 165: hgt 18m.; four dancing men, one with chlamys, rest naked. 

No, 166" (PL XL 4): hgt. TSR 3 woman's bust. Eye incised, orepary of 
purple spirals, On either side of bust an erect serpent with gaping jaws and 
purple streak going the whole length of the body. 

Kylikes. 

Nos. 167, 1968, 169: fine large vases with good glaze; slender stem: inside 
plain but for red centre, 

No. am thet. 155.m.; depth of inside 08 m.. dian, of month “28m, 5 main 
‘none "os ‘igh. On either siden four-horse chariot with driver in white chiton 
with hield and spear slung behind. On either side of either chariot, 
warrior fighting Amazon. One oblong shield has star an: crescent as hlardn, 
Next each fighting group,a large honeontal pulmictte, with stalk Jing fron 
handle. “Horséa spirited, Heads of all four visible. Amazons ve white flesh 
and tuge crested helniets. Purple weed and cirefal incisions. Below inal mone, 
a dowhle row of black dots joined up by lines? Above foot, rays block and in 
outline ulternutely, as on Louvre, F 1 ari and) 133-(Pottier, PL 74), 137, 195, ete. 

No, 268; het. *15m.; depth of inside ‘o75m., diam, of mouth *27m.; like 
167, but only one horse's head seen of cach team, Fach pairof warriors seems to 
have iat one ehield. Blazon on one of these, a flying eagle in white on black. 
Beaten warrior of each pair has now black face, but-same hnge helmet as-in 167. 
Averted sphinxes in place of palmeties of 167. Between each chatioteer and: his 
team, a wartior on foot with spear. Brlow main tone a doable band af small 
stetnless ivy leaves with line down centre. Rays above foot all black. 

No, 169: het. ‘s6m.; depth of interior oS m.; diam. of movwth*27m. Main 
pone much like 168, but no fizures-on foot in front of charioteer, Three shields 
have white blazons, ¢ight rays: or spokes with a dot between each pair; Fourth 

No. i7o! hyt. ‘og im. ; depth of interior 06m, ; diam, of mouth "14. ; Bit 
thick foot, ater only a large purple moulding*; on either side a narrow ‘une wit 
two satyre with purple tails creeping in the same direction; for attitude cp, 8.5.4, 
xiii, p. o7, Fig. 29. Rest of vase black glaze ; careless work. 





Es pe: PES a ph Fabeerade 5 23 Lourre, Figur: J: Mierrison, Predegin: ite Sly of 


279, 405-6 337- 
sone For "this omament, fee Grave $1, No. 50° Lone, Moo L., CA S2q (Aim ted. gg, 
ya 8), Iekythne foond in Horatla; cp. also *pumegriigic" ornament of Kyrciaic. #y- 
| O74, an Sparta ( Mee liagten 47 SE 5 Th Nor. 1 Mlate T1.) 
re moulding on stems of ‘Teiias kantharci, Grave 18, Nox 133 to 135. 


1 2 
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either side two eyes separated by a downeturned arrow (7). 


Skyphoi. 


Heights: Nos, 172 and 173,.710m.; No, 176, ‘14m. ; No. 175, “1a mt5 Nos. 
179, 182, 134, 135, 186, “11m, 7 Now #74, 173, 0335, 157, ‘10m. ; No, 177, “09 m1. 
Diam. of wnouth: Nos zz and rps, ‘22m; No. p84, °eem.: No. 176, 185m. ; 
Now 180, 184, 18s, 186, 1T6m.; Nos: 175 and 187, 05m.3 Nos. 174, 177, 075: 
83, "14m.; No. 173, 14m, Where not otherwise stated the main subject is the 
kame on both sides, purple and white are used for details, and there ia 4 plain black 
band below the mouth, as in Pl. XL@ On the main zone, besides the figures 
descnbed below in detail, there are on Nos. 175, 177) 178, 179, 156, 131, and #45 
upright black palmettes on cither aide of either handle, with stalk springing from 
handl«*) on Now 47s, 279, £80, 185 two sphinxes on dither side, cach par back to 
back thei the palmettes.* In No.177 sphinxes' faces turn towards palmettes, 
bodies towards centre. In 178 the sphinxes fhee one another and there #s nothing 
between then. In No. 185 we have the sphinxes next the handles, and no Paine 

All these sphinses and jsilettes are-extremely carelessly drawn, In No, 75 
the palmettes are mere blobs, and the four sphinzes have only one nose between 
them, and no eyes. or mouths at all, “The main zone on each of the above vases is 
comparatively narrow: ¢g. “ogm. cn No. 173. Qn Nos. 172) 173, 174,175, and 
1£2 the scene occupies nearly the whole height of the cup. On Nos. 176 and (82 
we have large fiat palniettes as on Grave 51, No. 236. Just above the foot No. 177 
has a band of big Wack blotches = __ 8 

Maint subjects (excluding thesphin xes-and palmettes) are — 

No, rz; Vionysos: on ithyphallic ass, faced by woman playing doubletiate, 
Behind Dionysos woman playing harp, Behind each womans naked satyr, one 
ithyphallic. Branches in field. Other side, satyrs replaced by macnads completely 
clad in creamy white. Women have bright red eyes. 

No. 173 (Pi. XI. ¢)2 Dionysos partly ‘draped on side illustrated, naked on 
other, reclining on white cushion, holding white kantiaros, and wearing turban in 
red, white, and black. At his feet stands a woman with harp, Behind his head o 
woman playing dowllefiute, Behind each musician a cream-robed imaenad ai on 
No. t73. For turlian Mr. J, EL Hopkinson compares 4%, Affi, 1889, Taf. SITE 
and XIV., and Wiener Vorligebldtier, 1389, Toi L Roth 172 and 173 have 2 
dolphin under either handle, and rough band of ivy eaves below mouth, 

Nowi74.(PL-XE. @)+ woman playing double-flute: on either side of her iwo 
dancing women with cream-coloured clothes and red cyes as on 172. Under cach 
handle a bird in black. | | 

No, 175: single figure, draped one ade, naked the other. Execution very 


No, 176; warnor with white oval shield, white shouller straps, purple girdle, 
helmet covering face, kneeling before draped standing ligure. 

No, 177: one ade degenerate white thunderbolt (7); other side three white dots 
one abore the other.. No purple, 


1 Cp. Ond, Abe. aint, srl, Geta, py 105, Fig: 66, and Mini, bint Lp, Bgg, mote 1. 

icp Ath Nat Mos Ale A’, Now 518, from Eretrin 

? Foe sphinecs ep, Ath, Noto Mod. Al@. A’, Nos. 636 (prorenapos unknown), 360 (Tanngra), 
12a65 {iocotia); Bologna, Roum X., ease 1. (Zanmowl, Yor IX, Figs t2, 1g, Sepole 45: 
Tav. CXXXUL Figu 4. $6, Sepole 33); Vici, Mua, B-ga (85) 8 oo (83), B93 tot}, alee 
chess gt, 42, F5, aul Bh 3g0 and goo. 
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be 
™“s 
“i 


No. 178; nothing between sphinxes + see above. 
Ne, 179: youth with staf, in himation of black, white and red, seated on 


No. 180; full-face lion wens to might, Connthinn in atinide. 

No, 18: (from left to right) draped standing man, warrior with dval shield, 
naked horseman (these three facing right), draped standing figure (facing eft). 
Other side instead of warrior seated woman with white wreath in either hand and 
face much too big. Shichi! has blazon, which Mr. J. H, Hopkinson thinks may 
be meant for a luicranium. | 

No. 182: three naked figures in black sithouette. No indication of scx, 

No. 183; two thin figures in black silhouette, except for a tittle ned in hair; 
apparently Leginning to wrestle, ‘To left a man with staff seated, to right a man 
with staff, standiny. | | 

No. 184 (Pi XI. a)+ flatter in shope than the average j rectining figure with 
white-club: large eve on either side, Drawing very cureless; blick of figure alinost 
thing off into ground colour: below rim a double row of rough dots { <1vy leaves th 

No: 18s: two naked figures carrying white cocks. 

No. 186; naked figure with white club attacking centaur fallen on knees. 
Beyond centaur a fleeing woman, All are gurlanded. [rewing very careless. 
Hands resemble fishes’ tails. | 
| No. 087 ¢ shape, colouting, and decoration samewhiot unwsnal, Main zone 
long frieze of Dione heures, the women dressed in a sheath-like or Directoire 
costume, To he discitssed and illustrated shortly. 


RKantharos, 

No. «88%: fgmentary, diam. of mouth ‘iim. ; black and ground colour 
both dull, as often in earlier graves. No incisions, Traces of white for clothes, 
pre for manes, On each side a panel with two horsemen facing one another. 
Horses wooden ; no suggestion of riders’ legs except on one, who has rodimentary 
white ones: cp, Boeotian horseman figurines | one borse has « white cross on 
buttock, 

Vases in Black-figure technique with purely linear or floral ornament 

Twenty of these are cups, varying greatly in shape. Nos. 197, 200, and 204, are 
kylikes with slender stems, hgt. ‘98m. to’oym. No. 191 has a fairly slender stem, 
hgt. "cos m.; Nos. rga-196, 198, 199, 202, and 204 are kyliked with short thick 
stems, bgt. “045m. to ‘og m.; Nos. 189, hgt.*o7 m,, and 204, het. aim, should 
probably be calles) skyphot; No. 190 is normal skyphos shape, hgt. "e9.1m.; ‘Now, 207 
and 268 are intermediate in shape between Proto-Corinthian and Black figure 
skyphot, 1g m. diam. at maith. 

Where not otherwise stuted the only decormtion is in black on 2 gone of 
ferriginots: ground colour on a level with the handles. ‘The rest of the vase is 
covercd with black glaze, often dull or streaky. ‘The decoration consists of -— 

Nos. 189, 199, oof: lotus buds with interlaced stalks. No. 189, the stalks are 
continued to form outer petals{?) to every other bud; Nos. 18q and 190, 4 
short cross-line below each bud or flower; No, vg1, white engobe. Beneath 
lotuses, a triplt band of black and white dots, and beneath these small rough black 
“gays springing from stem, Red centre inside. 


4 Ewactly like Ath, Nat, Mus Noa t2261 and reebe 
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Nos. 192-200!: very rough. palmette alternating with staff or club-shaped 
othament, probably (ep. No. zor) a degenerate lotus, Nos. 192-194 and 200, 
palmettes purple lor urple red) and black; Nos. 198 and 199, palmettes white 
and black ; No. 195, white dots along base of palmettes. On 197-199 the palmettes, 
etc., rest ona rough cable pattern.* pe A 

No; 201": palmettes tn black and purple alternating with distinct degenerate 
jotte in black and white A-semticineular line over cach palmette to nearest leaf or 
lotus on either side. | 

No. 202: double row of rough ivy leaves with wavy line between: cp. 
Hohlau, Ans fon, Vetr., Taf. VITL, No. 20. The chips vase has a thick stem, 
but Bohlau's figure gives a good idea of the effect of the vases of this class, 

Nos, 263 and 204: oval blotches of black. 

Nos, zo5 and 3206: purple foot (broadening from bottom to top; no stem). 
Above foot two bands of black dots s¢parated horizontally by thin red and black 
lines. One level with handles on Na. 205 a band of curves cach like the letter 5 
reversed ; on No, 206 band of short vertical lines, alternating with dots. Black rim; 
hgt. af both ‘os mi. | | : 

Nos. 207 and 208 : decoration, in poor black on drab or buff, a double band of 
leaves on a level with handles. The leaves have no stalks of any kind. 

Besides these twenty cups there are seven lekythoi in the same style -— 

Nos. 09-245 : body in plain. black glaze with a few thin purple hands, shoulder 
left in the ground colour, and decorated with Jotus leaves and blossoms with inter- 
laced stalks ; hgts: of Nos. 209-214, “tam. ta "tom; of 21g, 03 m. 


Black Glaze ware, with simple ornamentation tn purple er white, 


No, 216: lekythos; hgt. -o8m. Body black glaze with a few thin putple 
bands ; shoulder left in ground colour, but qeskaalty plain. Cp, Noa. 2og-215. 

No. 317: skyphos, black-figure shape, ‘15m. high; fine black glaze all over 
except for band of leaves:in purple, with outline carefully incised. Between cach 
pair of leaves a. pair of little round white aes jained, like the leaves, to a central 
stralvht band or stalk of purple by a simple incised ling Inside, one thin purple 
line, ‘Te te discussed and illustrated shortly. ; ae 

Nos, 218-223; small kantharoi (766 m. to ‘o7 m. high) with good black glaze 
and afew thin porple lines. Underneath part of feet glared black, 

Noa 224-227; fragments of larger vases with dame glaze and porple. 

No, 228: kylix decorated with thin, purple lines. 


Yarn Black (rfare tire. 


No. 229 (PL XE. f}: miniature biack glaze jug.* *o4 m. high. | 
Nos, 230-349: kantharot. Nos. 230-259; with spurred handles, most about 
“16m. high, one of two over “som. high with eross-pieces: halfway up handles, 


1p Bologna, Room VIL central cast nore Athena had; Orv, fen, Aa, b pp. By, 
Megara Tyblac, Grave XCTY., where note contest! of finil, 

2 The palmetie atel degenerate Intes on a cable, coon on at amphors in the Vatiean, 
Room VIT., signed hy Nikosthenes. : 

' Cp. Louvre, Necropole de Myrina, No. p26 (5). | | 

‘Cp. miniature vases from Beeetia, Heit. Mets. — iT, case TD; aed fram Elewsls in the Elowsis 
Mueckin; Ath. Nat. Mus Room TIL, case 64, with Kabetric fragmenta, numbered toqg3; Bari, 
Miia. Provin., case 3. 
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joining them ta body, Nos 260-3497 handles without spurs,’ same height as usual, 
over “25 m. high with cross-jneces to handles, 
Nos. 350 and 331 < short stemmed kylikes, dull black glaze. 
he No. 352: shaped like Grave 49, No. 280, but bigger. For inscription see: 
1 ¥R, BA. | | 
oe Nos. 353-355 ; large cups with mouliled grooves producing a crenellated 


Nos. 356 and 357 : skypho, hgt. “o7 m. and ‘o3 m. No. 356 mainly dull black, 
rest dull iit - No. 357, inside salmon; outside, top part black, middle dark 
zalmon, bottom light salmon. ‘Tricolour effect probably unintentional The blac’: 
does not go al) round. 
No. 358; [ragments of a cup with handle (or handles) of round section, burnt 
completely black. 
Coarse deany waglased ture, 


Nos: 959 and: 460: small kanthanoi, coarse material. No. 360 very course and 
heavy. Leaden grey colour: flat bottom without foot. ‘Handles scarcely mse 
above rit. 

(yds. 


No. 364: many véry small fragments of a glass vase ‘in black and white, 
bly of about the size and shape of the vase m blue and white from Grave 26 
5). The white is in thin wavy lines 





(No. 93 
Figurines. 


__ Avery fine series-in the later red and white Bocotian technique (see pp. 304 f.). 
None in earlier black and fetruginows. One fine equestrian figute in the good 
archaic stylé of sculpture. 

Nos, 362-366 (Pl. XT. a): warades, in numerical order fron ‘left to ght. 
The finest is No. 364, which is illustrated in colours on Pl. VIL A. and revjuires no 
description® Hgt, 26m. Note the liberal tse of yellow, and the style of the face, 
which recallé the genial type of archaic ory ett 

No. 362: practically the same us last, but shoulder-pine wanting. 

No. 363: hat ‘zam.i lke lest two, but both earrings and shoulder-pins 
wanting, No yellow, Decoration of lower part of body purely linear. Face not 
‘go good as in lust two, Note extremely wide parting of hair in all three examples, 

Nos. 363 (bgt: “28 ny.) and 366 (hgt. 25m.) > altogether thinner. ‘The faces 
are long and thin, with pronounced chins and noses, Doth have catrings, but no 
shoulderpins, The decoration of No. 363 is entirely in red and black on white; 
go also No, 346, except for object * hung round neck, which is yellow, “The decora- 
tion of the lower part af body of No. 366, which is not plain in photograph, 
‘consists of vertleil red bands on white ground, with edging as in other four, All 
five have a bright red biotch on each cheek, 

No, 367 1 same style aw above. Nutcracker face, like those of Nos, 365 and 
366. White round earrings with yellow borders. Elaborately moulded head-dress 


1 The ep often break off very cleanly) # ecrtaiy) number of these Go kontharal clarecd] os 
evi tect Liat perp therm. 

© Foe Maltese com see Bahlan, /adrd. 1886, tp. 141342, No yo. 
 -* This object (which oocam recently | Prvophes ike aves, Cp. bowever Hihlo, faire. 
IESE. pp. 926, No, §,:and Hollesux, Mon. Pres. i, pe 39. 
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with a thick band of red round bottom, then five thin red bands, interrupted by 
oreular depressions Alled'in with yellow. "The top part has deep vertical indentations 
preaiucing the appearance of a series of up-tumed crescents. | 

No, 363: seated wamas with baby m arms,! het. about 15m. Hat truncated- 
cone shape, broadening upwards; round top part semicircles of red and. yellow 
alternating, with black bordering, May be nicant torepresent same original ag semi- 
circular depressions of No. 367. Below this, horizontal hands of red and -yetlow, 
Features firominent, Hait, earrings, throat omament as in previous cxantples; 
Srms not stumps, but moulkled to carry Laby, ‘This part of the hody covered with 
vertical red lines. Lower patt much damaged ; red and yellow: perhape three 
tows of downward-tumed palmette leaves. — | | 

No, 369 (PLAT. A): squatting ithyphallic Silenus,® hyt. og m+; eare-yellaw, 
bead white, with red band from ear to ear in front, and Llork Jines coining over 
the head to meet tt, Eyes and eyebrows black, nose and mouth rec, beard yellow 
with black fines Hike those representing the hair, arms white with horitental red 
bands following direction of bones, Body and feet and end of phallus red! reat of 
phallus and legs white with black spots: colours typical Bototian, and powdery. 
Not coloured behind. The figure is hollow. Note that he is squatting, not, like 
most examples? sitting on his tail, 

_ Nos. 370 (PL XU. ¢) and azn: borse:and rider; hyt. about «15 m., red and 
white techmaue, No, 370, horsehas red hatching on breast. No, 371, yellow used 
for mane of horse anil jacket of rider! Note high Mapping cap. Fragments of-a 
third horseman, No. 372, in auime style. | i | 

No, 3737: Boeotian horse, bgt. ‘13.m., same technique, yellow mane. | 

Nos, 374 and 375°: rams, hgt. 075 m,, colours injired. Ground! colour white, 
traces of red. . 

No. 376° (Pl. XIL @): flymg dove on stand, het.-o6m, Photograph, aken 
before mending, shiws bird without stand resting on a piece of stone, Colonrs, red 
and white ; there seem also to be traces of yellow, 

No. 377 (PI. STC¢): red and white technique ; neck suggests that of 0 bird, 
and is bored where the eyes should be. The hole does not admit into the 
interior of the object, which # hollow, Kemains of red and black colour, mure like 
that of dove figurines from Grave 18 than ordinary Bocotian figurities ; length +16 m. 

No. 379 (PL-XUL 7): mounted cavalier in good archaic style. ‘The horse ts 
covered with a powdery white; body and top of legs anil arme with a greenish blue, 
Flesh red, like the Cook fron) Grave 18, No, 267 (21, VIL). Colour of beard and 
hatr pot distinct, but darker than that of flesh, Horse's nostrile and) rider's hands 
have holes to réeeive Ironte reins, Tail of horse and tip of rider's nese missing, 
Base about 4 contimetre thick, covered like horse with powdery white. Hygt, of 
horseman, from bottom of base, just under “rz m.; of horac, to toy of ear tye m. ; 
length of hase “4 tn. ; breadth, ‘o6m. 





'Sappona the theory that wendiey were biluhytee, advanced by Wolters in “Ee. “Agx- 1892, 
pp, ais-adu, Peihkte Gp. sien Ontord, Astamolenn, a: & seated sgnre wiih simalt naan ashes ale 
and sin Bi C-at xi pa ee F it. 4. | 

‘id im ft Pa? Se LL at oh. 2, Py 3 "i Cj « AAR afar. L tis ; (rave CR, mac Cra, 
geal’ fiw. itielpea or dtetpdakie? ; aaa | Aaa | - 

* Eg. Mth. Nat, Min. Aid, Thed. A’, No. 43590, ftom Tegea ; i@it case tor. ait cone 97 b 
(hid, Ait, Te, caw 108 (from the Kabeirian); Alt. Tyk. a’, case 140, Now 3990, ate. 

* For Nos, 370-373, op. Ashmolean, 2, 20, midlle shelf, 

f Cp Oraere Ro, ce #8 ; Lowvre, Koom A, Cane F, tect bom ubuelf, from Cyprus, 

"Cp. Louvre, Nécropole de Myrina, Noa. rep Ly arial leek . 
© Fos shape ep. Ath, Nat, Mua, Ne. 477 (hi with wplfeeis acene), aril Dplogtias Roo VI. 
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Metal, 

No, 379 5 six fragments of rusted irom (one with hollow down middie) like 
those from Graves 49, 50, and 51, but ina more damaged state. Two bulge greatly 
at top. ‘Total length of all six fragments about ‘25m. Probably nails. 

Jnscriptions. 


Incived on plain black kanthurol: see Fig. 12. Only one inscription on each, 


On upper part.of body, “Ayr (16), Meu (0), ‘Ape (17), #tes, fragment broken: 


(1 

off on tee (10), E (22), N (14). Se (19). 

3) On the lower part of body, P (24). 

‘) On handles, Aa (8),:A (25), E (20). | | , 

}) On bottom of foot, Se (rs), Pw (11), Tu (rz) “Eyal? or Tel?) or 

peer ihe fourth fetter from left might be a = (13), Or (15) E (zt), & (33), 

X (a6). 
For discussion see (AS. xxi. pt. 2. 


anes. 


Teeth, according to Mr. C. 1. Hawes's report, may all belong to a aime be 
individual; % molars, 2 premolars, 7 canine and incisors. Fragments of long- 
bones, including those of feeur, which suggest a minculor person. Fragments of 
frontal malarand wing of sphenoid bene. Fragments do not allow a determination 
of sex: no great development of brow, Fragments of calvanum not more than 
gu to make up one skull. No reason fo assume two skeletons. No redupilication. 
Slight (rontal development may well be associated with rather muscular long-bones. 


Geave. 26. 


(Puare Vill By Plare X10. yg. 45 Meare SIL, gy Pare AV. mG Fit: 12 (37 to 30) and 
Fra, 1G,) 


Length 230 on; beesdth prog. Vase mass began al depth of 2°13 Mm. Tea) depth ope em, 
Peauintnee éf ckull "gh m. from ENE. enil of grave. No bones diree Feat ‘more than bn 14qom 
from ENE el, 

Boeotian Kylix Aivit, 


The twenty-six Bocotian kylikes from this grave ali belong, as in Grave 15, to 
our Class [1. of p. 30 Only a few (Nox 1-6) preserve the panel arrangement. 
The largest (No. 8) is “175 Mm. high. The smallest (Nos. ty and 19) are ‘ogs§ m. 
high. Most range in hgt. between “1am. and 15 mi. 


Noor! (PL VIL B): the white stip is distinct on the outside and ends pilainly: 


on the top of the rim, ‘The white of M. Gilli¢ron’s drawing has unfortunately come 
out rather yellow in the reproduction. ‘The bind is more naturalistic than the 
ordinary Bocotian bird; é<. the outer lines of the wings do not coincide with the 
ixnutidary lines of the panel. 

Ip peealld Ath, Nat. Mus 2257 from Myceuaz. Cp. aleo Wolter, Eg, ‘Apx. 182, Mir. to, 
Figs. rami ba For plate hmatite mei i? mole f. oe | za ein 


ro 
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Nos. 3, 3, 4: round rosettes panelled off ty vertical bands like those af No, r. 
Metals of rosettes red and yellow, bordered at a slight distance in = and 4 (Lut 
apparently mot in 3) with a line of black. 

No. 5. (PL XV. mw): palmettes (nine petals) in red, black, and yellow, resting 
on Ace istic double spiral; panelled by vertical bands as on No, 1, Cp. Grave 
49, Nos, 7 and <. 

No. 6: much warn. Palmettes in ted, black, and yellow, panelled by:similar 
vertical bands Palmettes seem io point sone up, some down. 

Nos. 7-15; palmettes and hatched triangles arranged and coloured as Plate 
Vil. A'( = Grave 18, No, 1); wavy line on level with handles, No. 12 has one 
— reddish: on No. 15 the red is purple crimson instead of trick scarlet. 

(og. 26-20, cp PL XV. fand o | = Grave 3t, Nos. 8 anil 4): the common late 
linear type, seep. 309. Dhecoration in indeterminate shades of red and black. Ona 
level with handles No, +8 has a bancl of short vertical lines, the rest a wavy line. 
The rest of these five vases is covered with horizontal bands, mostly straight, a 
few wavy. ‘ 

Nos..2t-26: fragments of at least six more vases of the two types: last 


described: 
Small Shy plod of the sovalled Proto. Corinthian type. 


_ Nos 27-327 het. og tocog mi. Ona level with handles 27 and <8 have 
Zigeas band ; 29 anid 30, band of oval dots; 31 and 32, band of short vertical lines, 
thick and cureless in 32, Decoration in black or brown on clay that in present 
condition is either buff or wreenish. 


Vases showing approach or influence of inckigure technique, and most af them 
catnning ProtCorinthian traditions. 


No. 33: skyphos, hgt.-o7 m.; short vertical lines of top band ss we find it 
in 32 and 32 have coalesced into a single mass; technique of this-and 34 much 
nearer Hlack-figure: | 

No. 34; skyphos, het. "1om.; purple Wack on dirty buf; on level with 
hanclles alternate groups of vertical straight lines and (shorter) vertical wavy lines ; 
round bottom part of body groups of vertical straight lines, | 

NO; 35. skyphos, diam. of mouth agm.: lower part missing. Handles 
transitional between Proto-Connthian and Hlackfigure types: on either side on i 
level with handles two panels divided by vertical lines; in each panel two spirala back 
ro back, with on arrow-head (?) diesiun on top, giving effect of rar de dys as on 
ae $t, Nos. 49! 238, 239; ground colour dull buff; rest of vase poor blick 
glare 


No. 36: skyphos, band of leaves in black on pale ferrugingus, on a level with 
handles. Rest black | | 

‘No, 37: kantharos, molerate size, hay black glaze onty on the lower part: 
upper part and handles buff, with simple maeander on body, black -herring-hone 
pattern on handles. | | 

No. 38 (Pl. Xf. g). Cp. Grave 31, No. 49: hat ‘tzm. Same ribbon-shaped 
horizontil handles, For top hand of decoration cp. Grave. 51, Nos, 28=32. 
Decoration is dull black.on dull ferruginous except for zone below handles. Where 
the macander bordered with dots (damaged in centre of side Nitstrated) the 
decoration is ina thick white, 

* See references wl fr. 
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Aryiualiot,. 


Nos. 39-66; round bodied aryballoi with tsual floral pattern on body. 
Concentric hands round mowth. All of same small size ; hgt, ‘o5 m. 


Aothone. 


Nos. 67 a-A-und 68-78: ordinary size, form and technique. Diam. of vase 
"14 to "15. m,, interior depth ‘og to ‘o§ m., depth af tumed-in mni ‘ez m. Decoration 
conkists entirely of concentric linear bands, Sa 8 that 68-75 have a hand of thin 
“stemiless leaves on top; No. 74, groups of short tines in the direction of the centre, 
alternating with rings of dots; Nos. 77 and 78, # pattern of stemless ivy leaves in two 
rows, with tips facing inwands.. The tips of one row face the gaps between the tips 
| No. yo: same pattern es 77 and 78, but colours brighter, Purple red on 
yellow buff, Much smaller than rest; diam. -o7§ m., interior depth °o3 m,, depth 
of Tin “ors Mm. 

Kothon-rinmed Muck glace pases, toith (id and central stem. 


Nos. 80-83; hgt. about +15 m., interior depth “oF m., depth of inner: 63 m.- 


Black-figure. 

Six tekythoi, fifteen skyphoi, no kylikes or kantharoi. 

None of good and careful workmanship, White, purple, and incisions freely 
used, but not on all the vases. Some have branches on field, 

No, 84: hgt. 28 .m., shoulder fat, with palmettes opposite way up alternately, 
connected by stalk. Fountain'scene. Four figures with hydriae resting horizontally 
on heads. ountain has two steps, black Doric pillar in- front, lion's head spwut at 
back, Front woman's hydria utider spout, Pad on her head. Simple blick 


Dotie pillar behind hindenmost figure. 
Noo 8s! hgt. <0 m., body fat; lower part tapers almost like 4 truncated cone 
with ely any curve. No stem, Foot formed by rim round bottom. of body- 


On shoulder upright palmettes, and large thin ‘single leaf (probably =lotus, 
cp. Grave 31, Nos. 92-200; and ardir-lyae & The whole on a band of small 
black circles each with a dot in centre. On body beardless figure, face now black, 
purple wreath, reclining on bed. Figure has long robe, black with large coarse 
Pepe spots and hanging sleeves reachmg only tothe elbow ; holds a black rhyton, 
Riding towards this figure a man with similar wreath, amd purple beard, on 
ithyphallic horse. Branches with grape clusters in field. | 

No. 86> hut “is m.; shoulder, lotus buds pointing outwards with interlaced 
stalks. Body, bull fight; ball down on knees; hind legs tpright, head on eround, 
with horny in front, and face looking towards tail, Naked beardless man stants 
over bull with left hanil on its shoulders, while with right he pulls a double rope * 
that goes round one of the bull's hind legs. On either side of hin a vine with 
branches and grape clusters, On branches above bull's shoulders, drapery ; above 

\ For stape cp. Loavre F 72 (Pothier, Cafategwe, f 


a I mph 
"For we of ope cp, Brit, Mua B 474 ancl J, A ii wo, es anil ui (Birt. Maw 
E492). For tope and for eclour am) positing of horns ep, Orsi, Aw, fel, avil. Gels, ps 382 
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tail, bow and qmver, For mesning and development of scene cp. Grave 18, 
Nee aokeiate MUL ¢). Plentifal use of white for horns, grapes, and in patches on. 


Nos. 87: hg tram, (PL XL A), and 88: hgt 132m, On shoulder cock in 
lack in silhouette with ivy-leafion either side Warnor of 87° has round shield, 
two spears, helmet, and preaves, as frequently on Corinthian aryhalloi. ‘83 like 87, 
but warrior holds shield almost horizontally on extended arm, and decoration on 
shoulder too careless to be identified with certamty. 

FA 89: hpt. and showhler as 87. Body, seated figure with an eye on either 


Skyphoi, 

Nes, go-coy) usual shape given in PLAX « All have deep black band round 
top as there, except Nes. 91°90) 0 gg, too, ror, which have a double row of black 
dots on thé ground colour, The carelessly drawn wpright palmettes with -ataik 
proceeding from handle are found of Nos. go, 91, 03, 94. 101, 102,104. Sphinaes 
facing away froni central scene towards the handlea are found in the place of the 
palmettes-on Nos. 92, 93, 99, oo. Most of them lack poses or some other 
feature. No. toa has both sphinxes and palmettes Purjile and white are 
employed on many, but not all, of the vases. Effect sometimes good ; details nearly 
always careless, ‘The scene is the same on both sides, where not otherwise stated. 

No, go; bgt t1rgm. Leopard (7) in archaic posture, with face turned. back 
over back, and grazing stap- 

Gia : ligt. 09m. One: side prancing horse, other hydra: ? one branch over 
ich, 
No. 92; hgt.crgm, One sheep: ground colour a better rei than moat, 

No. 'o4 (PL XT. ¢)a het. ‘rom; figure seated on folding-stool : so careless on 
to be ‘burlesque, 

No. gq: flatter than rest; het. -1om., dium. of mouth 18m, On cither side 
a tuked fyure stooping over a Liv bowl, and admped figure with riyton, Branches 
and large black ona white dots in field. 

No. gs: hgtocitgm., Four dancing figures, two aatyrs. and Iwo. white-faced 
mur acds | bix urpile- dots on dress, 

Nos 6: har ‘iyi, ‘Three ‘satvrs and two maenads dancing: one satyr 
Ghviowsly partneriess and disconsilate. | 

No. o7: ligt, “e5gin. Danchiy satyr with purple hai and. tail, holding white 
sash. fn field one branch and a few white dots. Near each Handle an upright 
ivy leaf on a stalk, | | 

Nos, 98, 99, 1007: hut. about «6m. Quadriga daven and ateended by 
Amazonas; white feeh and peaked hits. | | 

No. tor: het iggm =©6Group of figures, two seated, three standing. 

No. foz: hgt.16¢m, Biga with white robed charinteer between large eyes, 

No. io3: hyt. 1gm. Decoration in narrow band, Running warrior in 
middic on one side, ninning woman on other, On either side of central figures 
lange eye. 

No. 194: hgt ‘tom, A ronning man with wings, apparently holding a 
oripavor in his outstretched hand. | 
1 For warth rit, Mus Wage; Hari Museum, case 16, boy ) » Lowre, 
L 5, shaped, howeret; Hie No. 8s feo vite; ie: SS ee Ser) GN Sie onerfe 

+ For hy, ¢p. Orsi, Ato. fae, a irda, Taw, SIT). lowes figure (white leleythen), 


For these cp. Lourre F409. 
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Biack Glew ware. 


(a) With linear decoration. — 

A ee of the black laze fmyments are decorated with thin purple lines. 

(2) Main, 

Nos. tog—tg4: kantharoi: seventyane have handles without spurs, nineteen 
have spurted handles: largest kantharos about -gom. high, A few of hath ‘sorts: 
including the jangest, have cross-pieces connecting the handles halfway up with the 
body; sixty-four have short siems, two in superior black glaze with the bottom of 
he foo! glared as well, Eleven have no stem, but foot narrowing opwands anid bixdy 
downwards ; eleven others (Nos. 184-194)? have no distinct foot at all, but botten: 
of body flat and almost as broad as mouth; of these last elrven, biggest "135m. to 
top of body, and “115 m, actoss bottom ; smallest ‘of m. across-bottam: and ‘og m. 


~~ Nos. 195 and 196": two kantharoi, in fine black glase ware with a wave. or 
ripple on top part of bodies, imitating glass (such as No. 235), or possibly repousse 
metal work. Ht of bigger to top of body "14m. 

| Nos. 197-254 + 3k apa, Squat shape : some have a little buff rectangle between 
the joints of each handle. Most about ‘75 ™m. high, diam. of foot ‘oBm:, of mouth 
‘“sg4m™m. One of the biggest 10m. high, diam, of mouth s8m., of foot ‘rom. 
No. 97 has: — incised on the bottom, ‘These plain binck squat skyphol seem 
characteristic of this grave, 


tp dass. 


Nov 2gs (PLOXTL. A) ¢ small * Rhodian" amphora,® hgt. "1m, ; dark bine with 
white horizéntal lines, straight on neck and top of body, savy on lower part. A 
ripple, or shallow vertical fluting roond body. 


Pyyar engi. 


Comparatively few; None in brown and black technique 

No, 236: arms, hgt. -2gm.; from chin tu top of hat ‘oym. Hat a9 
broadening upwards, with Korizontal bands of red and blick on shi abi 
Wilack wary hair with huge parting, falling to arm stumps ‘Red blotweh on each cheek. 
Round earrings with red edge, yellow centre and black dots between. — Vertical 
red lines an arm stumps ; lower part faded, with edging of red winnaar 
possibly red fimliethia placed one above the: other in between. . 

No: 237: meris, larger than No, 236, Upper parts spoilt. Rerl hatching: on 


_ ' Cp. Bologna, Room VIL, central case ‘nearest Athena head; Atti, Nat, Mea eyo 


Money pagren |. | 
®'For jitarion of popowse, op Ath. Nat. Mee Ai, A’ No. 189, Geometiic fron Kerameihos 
(Colllynoa and Couve, No. 252); also, Etruscan hicctere ary, Votiier, Loarte, ML 23, C 14, 
C zg. mie, ond Boban, fadrt, pgoo, reg Fig. 12. 4. Mute of ttre te anything Whe so fins 
go cae ware, which rovemiblos repameie work Hnmide an well as out. It wil) be iimetraned aliotthy. 
‘That the beginnings of much a motive fo pattery. coulii (npparentip) coma without fanaa of 
metal iy waggeded by the‘ ripple” were of Sealine Koomien, continued in Early Moan oe 
Th) Mackenzie, fi AAS. xniii pp. too tp : = 
+ a Ath. Not. Mus, Ald I, central cone 77, Now 3085 (Eretra), 2709 (Athornsl, 
(iGalaxidivin) and 3939) 01727, 12773, Ae, provenance Hot vated. Nimrod cxamples im Vit, 
Mos. (68 of them from Kameines; | Ing to Proehner té Perrot acl Chiples, ti, py Taz}; 
Milas, Museo Mold Peseoll ; Louvre; On cede, fou, sted, xvi py, 514 (moe top. note 1), 
from a granp of graves dating from end of Ath century to ead of 5th. | 
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arm stumps. ody has edging of red lines. slanting downwards, and straight lines 
ronning all the way Jown in between, apparently all red. Ac bottom, going right 
across, a band of short vertical lines, red and block alternately. 

No. 238: small thee of waras. smiling archaic type. 

No, 239° dove in red and white, resting oti its two legs and tail Thin red 
lines across back. Colours recall Acropolis statuettes rather than latest Boeotian. 
(Cp. Grave 15, Now. aso and a6o,) Het. °o6 m.; from tail to beak “oS m. 

No. 240 fragments of another larger bind in same atyle. 

No. 24r: (PL XID g): archaic protome.) Het. sro im: hair black with a 
thin red fillet above moulded blobs Detaile of eyes all lilack, Mouth red. Rew 
white recalling white of Acropolis statuettes. 


Metal Obyects. 


No. #42 *: bronze tripod (Fig.16), Hgt, 962 m.; diam. of top ‘og m, ; distance 
between feet “rom., depth of ring ‘or6 m,, outer part of ring decorated all round 
with perpendicular grooves, except over fect, where there isa double band of incised 
tongue pattern. 

No. 243: two bronze handles (extreme right and left of Fig, 16) to iron vessel 
that stood on tipod ; length o8m..width ‘og5 m. One of them has fragments of 





Fic, 16.—GRAVE 34 Not, 252, 24h. (r 215.) 


inert ail attached, where it was joined to the iron vessel. ‘Two further fragments of 
bronze (each mide of tripod on Fig. 16), exactly the same size ond shape as those on 
the itmer parte of the two handles, each with traces of iron all down one side. 

No. 944: fragments of the iron vessel itself. It appears to have a tumed-in 
rim fike Pernice, /r4rd, og, p. 6s, Fig. 6, but it is very fragmentary, Nos. 242-4 
will be disctiesed in-article on kothons, ete, in ALS. xxx, 

No. 345; fragments of iran that appear to belong to nails like these from 
Graves: 49, 50, 56, and g1. One ‘obs m. long, 

‘ For style, eepectally that of hair, cp. 2.0.4, 1897, 1, VIl4 fomate marble bend’ from 
sanctuary of Apalio-Proos. | 

Ce Olyaypia Maseum, Na ogy, Matter than dare, For hanes me Olympia, No. ayo. For 
similar tripod with twonse vessel (without hanilles) op, Bar, Mus Troy, Nos: 3063 (toph 304 
(tripod) ¢ for tripad ep. alec Nat, Mua Al®. Kaperdrev, Now 300, gy, and poo: for hapulles 
pp fi, No, sey 
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Jnscripitent. 


Inciéed on plain black glaze yvasee (See Fig, 13.) 

(a) On botrom of ae of kantharoi: Pw (29), Saroda (7) (27). The racing 
of the latter is made from a photograph, and not, like all the others, from res 
vase. “The scale #& therefore tm this case not exact. The fifth letter might be 
i koppa, as in AoPpes (Ga. 321 = Collitz-Bechtel, 1478), but itis more-probable 
that it js a 6 and that y has dropped out before it as in ‘Arahary (Francais vase), 
‘Adpouayy, Néadpos, andl other Attic examples quoted by Kretschmer, Gries, 
Vaseutnschiife pp. 167 fol, G, Meyer, Gr Gram, ps 382, gives dleo examples from 
Corinthian and other dialects, and notes them as ‘orhographische Fehler nach 
dem gehorten Latte.” We have not noticed any Boeotian examples, For general 
discussion see_// 77.5. xxix, pt. 2. : | : 

(5) On main zone of small kantharos Typ (30). It is broken off on right and 
there was certainly one letter beyond p, possibly more. 

(2) On bottom of foot of skyphos No, rg7 ; E (28). 


anes, 


Fragments of skull, two teeth, and very small portions of hones. Mr. CH. 
‘Hawes writes : 

‘It is impossible from the fragmentary nature of these remains to identify 
ar piece together more than a few-of the portions of the skull; but this done 
there appears to be no reason to assume that more than one individual ts 
represented: here. 

‘Indications suggest sc-35 years as the age at death, and probably, 
though mot certainly, the deceased was a male.’ 


Grave 15, 


iPiare VIE Bs Peach VILLA: Prats XIIL @, @, + A ey Fi. &, Fin. 22°( 38 654) ax 
Fis. 17, 18, 19, 20) 2) 


First vou: found at depth of atom. ‘Total he 3750 my, sips below ie mt. 
Renalte cel deeiiarusatl Skea Wilt Hemel iio DW. en Fs loess ew ela ane 


Aoeotian Ayliy Style. 


Nos. i-tq: all kylikes belonging to Class Il. of pp 309 and probably 
ropresdnting the Litest pliase “ the ave 

No. 41, ‘65 ™. 7, ‘high ‘of m, No. 14, “oom, the test. range frony 
“V2 TH. fo °R7§ Mm. All Repel’ like Pl. VILL. A. with same wavy band on a Jere 
with handles, anil dame straizht bonds round foot. 

As main decoration of body No, 1 (Pl VILL A)! and Nos. 2 to 8 have black 
hatched triangles alternating with five-petalled palmettes in red, black, and yellow. 
This type is confined to the latest graves of our Group B (p, 309), such as 
ao and 46 (//AS. xxix. pt 3). 

_ Nos, 4: also a late type, body entirely eovered with stright and wavy 
: betecneal Basch in black and red and occasionally yellow, No, 6 hos alao several 
Rad of of dots. ‘The white ground is best preserved on No. ng. 


‘ For Pinte Heading se ahove nite ton p. 237. 
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Smal? Siyphot of socalled ‘Proto Corinthian type 


Nos. 15-20% hg 035 m., diam,of mouth wo54 1m. Clay yellow; bands of 
short vertical lines or a continuous zigzag line on a level with handles: brick-red 
and black bands round body. 


Pases showing appnntch or Mnper Le pes tehatgue, fut continwing — 


Vgc frost 


= 


Nov 21: pyxte; hgt. 'o75 nt: two high handles ‘on shoulder with large wart on 
either side of cach ; small mouth and foot; bottom por poor black, toning-off in 
pen to red; lipper, pale buff with three rows af big dots, upper two rows separated 

¥ & line : lied, which is missing, probably like Bari, Case 7, No, 61.! 

No. 22: skyphos; hgt, “o5:m.; bottom part black, upper buff, with a rough 
ti aay pattern on a level with handles and sqtiare pot-haoks round rim. 

6, 23; Mat bowl; het, -ogm., diam. of mouth-zim, Bad hinck plasa with: 
a sinale skyphos handle. a 


Arvbalios. 


Nos. 24-40: round bodied ; veers ee on ip; waual foral pauerm on 
body. Some show distinctly ferruginous cla: 


Aaisoni. 


Nos. 41—g6: diam. of 41 is13m.; 42 and 44,°t4ym. > 44,125 m7 45 and 44, 
‘oy mM. On top, outside turmed-in nm, No. 41 has tongue pattern In purple-and 
black: Nos 42, 43, 45, and 46, a sort of degenerate ivy leaf; No. 44 tongue 
patiern occasionally interrupted by rings of Jot, 


Kothon-rrnmed Mack glace masta with iid, central stem, and wa Aandies. 


Nos. 47-49: bgt. of 47 und q# is 16m; ol 49 8 125m. Usual shape and 
‘tongue pattern, 
Silack-figure on yellow ground” 


Two skyphoi, one lekythos. 

No. so (PITT ¢): bgt *o98om. Walls thin and fine’ Drawing careléss: 
On side not illustrated Dionysos seated on stool, before him maecnadl offering 
kantharos. Purple for beard of Dionysos, etc. Face of piaenad, as of Dionysos, 
black. For nde illustrated cp. Grave 26, No. 86. Quiver and strapy hangitts 
with mantle from booghs over bull? leaves wndechled whether representation is 


Gf, ae Bari, Museo Provinelale, case 7, Now 917, 2647 Brit Mat, A 1633 (Kameleon) ; 
Oni, Pda Ant, Lop, Bog, 819, vic, who calle these yaues stamnol ; ; Lowvre, E yon. 

® For this styte at lis het see Louvre, Cov., Poither's Text pp 7 33-8, on the workshop ol 
Nikutlhenes. See evp, Fo as6, tay, aay dr examples whore Uke ours see iF 475, 476 Others 
ate in the eg visi bo Peer a Milan, 

* Possitde that down Pr quiver vteaps opt over liull's =p ~ occurs of other 
representation of tae = Hbred sibjeets (rit Mim Tl 330, 8 ier ; Lowere F 453) 
imy hove been menndentomd to have reference to pill Eng ant pe ill Neen pity 
hy rope, an we see Ht on 26, No. 84. Cy, also Louvre, Fags, bull sil betaine! and 
covered with white dote (?=umethes of a neti alo HM. M474, ctane'tt Herak uae Nowe froen 
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Of Herakles and Cretan or of Theses and Marathonian Bull, the two legends 
being contaminated,! | : 

_ No. st: het. -og8m.: Hike last, but only a single draped standing figure (of 
Tionysos) on either side (@) holding thyton, (4) holding kantharos. oe 
_ No sz: lekythos;* hgt. 16m. On shoulder outward pointing mys, starting 
from ring of dots On body man mounting four-horse chariot: old beardless man 
by tails of horses, two more Geures behind their bodies, satyr in front. 


Hlack-fsure on ordinary ferruginous grown, 


‘Twelve lekythoi, five amphorac, twenty-eight skyphol, two kylikes, 

Purple is abundantly employed; white and incisions very frequent: very 
many Of the vases have branches in field, Where not ‘otherwise sated 
ere oar skyphoi, and kylikes have same seene on both sides 

Lekythoi. 

On shoulder Nos 53, 62, 64, and 65 have jotwses with interlaced stalls « 
No. 54% palmettes turning up and down alternately; Nos. §6=-60, 63 and 64, 
outward pointing rays; No.5 two anirals in silhouette facing one another: 
No, 66 cock and two ivy-leaves: On beady the designs are -— 

No. 53: hgt. ‘231. Fountain scene; early Doric pillar in white with black 
lion's head on either side spouting water from miouth, Dancing nymph on either 
side of pillar, Unusual position of jets, apparently attached directly to a pillar 
instead of to a hack wall. | 

Nos, 54, hgt.*zom., and 35: hgt, “i2im.: four dancing figures, satyr and 
imacnad alternately, ay 

No, 56; hgt. 24m, bearded Dionysos stands with kantharos in hand ; draped 
mate figure‘on either side. 

No. 57: hgt, “13m. ; two-seated figures with Athuna standing between. them. 

No, 58: hgt.-19m.; three running female figures with ported hats. 

No. 59: het. 183 m.; Hetakles facing Athena (7). Female figure behind 
Herakles, male behind Athena, 

No. 60°: ht. ‘som, ; head of Athena with large eye on either side 

No, 613 hgt. ‘13m. ; nude beardless man carrying off woman: on either side 
nude youth with cloak over arm. ) 


behind; nothing hanging aj For another line of degeneration, whete the cloak hangs on nethi ! 
wet below, Gre she pe For the bull scene in wame technique ew. Hermitage Cal. Na, re 
aw ee references Ls youre a! a Theseus trig Ball ond Lion see Waloer-Bi Alist: Awe. 
eifery it, pip. 96, Tog ; vt. 1908, pp. For foi. 

0 My hen Theseus a» 


Nor only wl acda and Minotant are on ihe eatne vase, ay is wiggeited by Pottier on 
Louvre F238 Ta fA, afi, p gui, |. A. Manto: ® that where two scenes are on anne 
se sehy she kylix from Cyprun) it is Theseus who ix beanflese and without ohih. See, however, Biri, 


) ! CE for grounil-caloar and etyle, Bologna, Museo Civico, Room Vi., case F. fith abelf from 


© For shoulder decoration see Cxford, Ashmolean Museum, Catalagur, Fig. 22, No, “ie 
SCL Grave 26, No. 84; for column J. 4.5, xx. p. 106, Figs 3. For head iid xiv. PE TIL 
There seem to be no other voues where the jets arc in ihe acual iapitalled column. In Leave 
F 296 (tame .) two pillars dank the two sides of a wall, and lions’ heads may seem ailachod to pillar 
: ; sail permpectives cp, aloo x Linge hydria in Vatican, Room VI. 

Cp. Heit, Mua Ht 498, 


* Cp. alo Ginve 31, No 166; rit, Mun B 335; perhape large female heads oo Metin 


amphorse as JAS, ox, pe 525 nleo abiz, 9, 106, Fle, 3. 
U 


Sy 
a 
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No. 62's het. 23m. ; greaved and helmeted warrior carrying off female figure: 
with high cap and tunic @) with incised pattern. (Degradation of scene of 
Aeneas and Anchises?)* On either side a large palmette, top one sloping 
downwards, bottom one upwards, each framed in o black line. | 

No. 63% ligt. ‘19 m..; biga with chanoteer. | a 

No. 64: quadrga; robed bearded charioteer. Female figure behind horses + 
seated figure m front. 

No. 6s; ligt ‘26m,; two dmped figures facing one another with a tee 
stump @) between. Behind each, a much larger figure also drapes, 

No. 66: bgt. *13.m.; four Ggures, two seated, two standing; no noses, eyes 
much too low down; probably negroes, | 

Amphorae. 

On neck Nos. 67, 68, and 69 have a single upright palmette; No. jo has 
three, central ene turned up, other two tured down, White and purple abund- 
antly used. Noa 67 and 68 have dots of white both on robes and in the field /* 
Main scene :— | 

No. 677 hat. com; (#7) Dionysos garlanded and with long robe. On either 
sile of him two palmettes, top one tumed straight down, bottom one utraight up, 
connected by curving stalka with turned down lotuses under handle; (4) nymph 
with white flesh, similar palmettes 

No. 63: hgt. 18m.; Dionysos robed and bearded with rhyton in hand, and 
naked satyr, both running. Under cach handle a piece of drapery. | 

No. 69 (PL XIU, @): bgt. 2om.; hippalektryon with horse's (wef cock’s) legs. 
Style better than miost of the bf. from this grave. 

No, zo: hat. “135 m.; imperfect; muked mule figure struggling with an 
opponent who appears to be neither a human being nor an animal, 

Kylikes. | 

No. 71. bgt. 975.m., diam, of mouth -rgm. Inside, single satyne figure; 
ontside, satyr pursuing maenad between two large eyes, 

No. 72: hgt. ‘og oy, diam. of mouth, ‘24m, Inside, single satyno figure; 
outeide, bull-headed figure holding rhyton; two women, one holding mirror, other 
wreath ; two satyrs (One by each handle). 

Skyphoi | 

Five have double row of dots round tim, rest have plain black band. The 
main scene is frequently on a narrow band on a level with the handles, Many 
lave tranches in field. 

Nos, 73 and 74: het. ‘o6m,; technique recalls 49, No, 1g, Single figure 
between upright palmettes, in 73. running, and naked; in 74 Handing, and 
Grapeds under each handle an ivy-leaf, Below main scene, black wavy linc with 

vite dots, 


' Go. Benndarl, Gr. w. Sir. Vaerrnd., Tal. §13 Bit Moe Roya; for bead-dress (wupfaria}, 
ida, W640 from Katneires ; Thebes Museasl, raliel of a fallen Amazon, Anh. Wilt. 1908, p. 37% 
Fot palmmettes Ashmolean, V 512. 





) For the Acneas andl Anchises arene see Lourre, Forza (signed by Nikosthenes) and othes 
rolerences ef. Walters-Hirch, Ate. toe, J tez, U1. pe 145. | 

” For white date to holil ep, Brit, Max B38 { Kameiros) ; Haye; 1238 | Gator, Ashmolean 
¥ 230 For pulmeties, ete, diva. art (Cot Pll AL teeta) ovulate j 

Cp. boy on hippatcktryon with horse's lags, Hartieen and Mactoll, I. VINE ( = ammall ael!? 
tnt: Anta. 1874, nv, Ape, F; si hora frag. Museo (Greco-Etmmaco, Florence), where, 
pe 0G, Hb tv epertfoeed thie at be a fe te motive with Nilasthenes | . 
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‘black silhouette; Hon. with apraised paw; before and behind him draped figures 
Incing one another; upright palmettes with stalks coming out of handles. | 

Nos. 7@and 773 hgt. ‘o75im; two thin naked figures with a lange. white 
eock ; large horizontal paimettes on either side | 

No, 78; * hgt ‘og m.; deciration in narrow band, naked figure diving into 
water, top waves white, rest black, Clothes hung up on branch in field, 

Nos. 7g-S2: squat shape; hgt. *1om., diam. of mouth ‘19 m.; decoration in 
mirrow band with upright pilmette at either end. No. 79: Herakles ¢ Nemean 
lion ; No. Bo Theseus- (or Herakles) pr. bull; No. $1 quadnga; No. 32 draped 
figure on mule riding towards reclining figure with rhyton. 

No. $3: hygt -r0.m, (Fig..17); (a) owl (6) rook, both between upright 
palimettes ; i¥y-leaf under handles. 

Nos..$4-86: ligt. ‘11m. and No. 87 het, +13 m.; uprielit palettes and averted 


No. 75: het. oS m.; shape like last, but decoration In narrow: band, all in 
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+phinxes, with a single buman figure in between, -sitting draped In Nos Bs-8>, 
crouching naked in No. 84; whole composition extremely careless and crowded. 
_ No, 88: like No. 87, but with bwo human figures between the sphinxes, ong 
draped, one naked. 

No. 89; hgt. 13m., and No, go bgt. -14.m.; macnad and two sileni (no 
tails) hetween averted sphinxes ; no palmettes. 

Nos. gr and. gz: hgt. 1g mand *16 m.; silenes and mnenadd between upright 
palinettes ; no sphinxes ; til of silenus white. | 
No. og: like'ot and 92, but only one maenad. 

No, oq ¢ like last, but with two sileni-and oe marnaid. 

The main mone of all the above series with paimettes and sphinwes only 
occupies the inpper part of the vase, 

No. 95+ hgt. 16mt.; (not complete); man seizing woman. In front of 
ee a tree, and beyond tree another woman running away, Under each handle 
= Ad 


‘For motive cp, rf Andekides amphom, Louvre, F ton 
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No. 6: hgt. ‘15 m,; Herakles and Nemean lion (?}; above the lion, drapery, 
hanging on nothing. (@) Behind Herakles anaked standing figure; behind lion, 
Hermes locking back on scene: (() behind Hermkles, Hermes with rhalxios; 
behind lion, naked bearded figure with club seated on (?) rock, black with horizontal 
white streaks, 

No. 97: het ‘og m.;j extremely careless palmettes, between them a black 
object with white engobes, pabably an owl very carelessly drawn. we 

No. 98: het. °:8 m_ ; four grotesque figures playing a gaine resembling skittles. 

No. og :* het. 18 m.; four. oid men with white hair and beards ; under cach 
handle a white stork. : 

No. 100; hyt. *r6m; four men at some occupation ; perhaps another stage of 
the gume depicted in No, 95, perhaps stoking a fire.* 


Biack Glaze ware with simple linear decoration, 


Nos. to1-139. Vases decorated with horizontal lines of brick-red or purple." 
Various shapes, not all yet fully mended, including:— — . 

Nos ror, 103, 103: pyxides; body shaped like black-figure skyphos with 
similar handies, lid rising in a low curve with a broad flat knob Hgt. to top of 
lid, Na. toi, "tom. ; Ne, foz, ‘tz m.; No,.103, Cire “11m. 

| Nos, 104-107 (VL XIITL., £ in order rob, oF, 105, 104, from left. to right, 
excluding vase on extreme right): oinochoai; hgt. to mouth of No. 107, ‘20m. ; 
No, 10g, ‘ftm.7 No, tos, “12m, No. to6, o8sm: No. ro has alsp tongue 
mater on shoulder in purple and white with mcisinns. 

No, ro8 (PI). X11T. 2, extreme right): lekythos: hgt "og im, 

Nos, 109-113 ; kantharol; hg. ‘o6 to 0S m 

Nos. ti4—-1192 skyphoi: hgt, about ‘o7m, Some have effective deep red 
band just above foot. Fragments of several larger skyplioi in same siyle. 

No. t20; single handled cup (kyathos®); het. to top of rim *o45 m., to top af 
handle “of im. diam. of mouth, 16m. | 

Nos. 121 and 122: cylindrical mugs; bgt *o85m. with vettioal handles of 
kantharos section but forming an almost semi-circular curve with body, not rising 
above om, and reaching about halfway down. Fragments of a third somilar vase, 
No 2s. 

No. 124: a larve jar with same thick handles as last, but body rounds off at 
base ; fragmentary. | | . 

Not 633-139; a group of vases of delicate fabric, highly lustrous black glare, 
and very thin purple lines. | . | 

Nos. 133-135 > three kantharoi signed by Teisins. See Fig. 12 (34 to 33) and 
below under Jeseriptens. No.055 (Fig. 08) anid No, 134; hgt. to rim ‘145 m1; 
to top of handles ai m.; diam. "13m. No. 35 has corresponding measurements 
"15, 225, 14m. In all three purple line round top of rim, below inscnption, and 
on motlding round stem, Base of finely moulded hollow stem reserved in natural 


' See note on Na 50. . | ! . 

2 To be published mepetetaly hy Mie G. E. Holding. . 

? For eC representation of flames op, Orel, Cals, Mow, Ant MVIL Tov, XU lower figure ; 

io , Room Xi, fragments in case opposite door, wnextited, from necrop, pred, Amoaldl 
For stvle cp. Louvre, F. 1971, 1997. 2000. | 

‘Cp Brit. Mus Room LL, Cane 47, two top shelves unnambered. Thhe phape lb called 
by Orsi, stanmnos. | 7 | 

® For shape anil name cf. Louvre F ipa, 163-5, 433; Brit. Mua B 463-4. 467. 
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eolour of clay. Hatdles triangular in section, inner side flat, two outer aides 
convex. The triangular section |: vradunily flattened towards the bottom of the 
handles. At the top of the curve its apex ix cut sharply off, producing flat 
diamond shaped facet. | 

Nos, 196-137 : kylikes unsigned, but like Noa, 133-135 in fabric and lustre; 
thin purple lines-(round base), moulded hollow stem, hase reserved in natiiral clay. 
Hit: ‘oSm. ; diam. “1s, . 


Filan Alias: Giawe ware. 


Nos 136-139: handleless cups. of same fine ware as Now 133 to 137, in 
snope somewhat like Eucharist: Chalice. Hgt. 062; diam. ‘o6ym. To be 
described ancl illustrated shortly. 

Nos, 140-255: kantharoi, Nos. 140-224, usual het. to nim about 78 m.; 
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with cross-jieces comnecting handles hiliway up with top of body. 

Most of the ahove have stemmed feet of the usual kantharos shape. Onily 
three examples of the type with bo stem, but lower part of body tapering 
downwards and footupwards On two the glaze varies on different parts of the 
vase, chocolate-brown and lead colour being contrasted with the black of the rest. 
The sharp line of division makes it difficult to believe this isonly due to a mistake 
of fining. 

Nos 235 and 234) large kantharol, handles with hexagonal section! (cp, those 


handics without spurs; Nos, 225-232, largest, het. about ‘24 m., spurred handles, 


' =e Ath. al Mom No 6233 ales A. coee 42, Noi 0098, same fabric ‘and similar facet 
at lofi; toctserd iersertptiase . 
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3- 135): but the fneet at. top m= sunk not flat, and is oval im shape. 
mse fabn¢c und pinz, 

: kantharos without stem or separate foot, like Grove 26, Nos. t84-1o4. 
6-247: other shapes, including (Nos. 243-247), mqaat shaped ekyphol 
6, NO £97234 


of Nok 13 
Ordinary cx 
No. 22 
Not 2 
like Grave 


vr 


i ts | 


= F r i r F 2 
iter Greiagte Acantharet ten fA Aun pcr rove dearrunfrre oe male 


Nos. 248 and 249: figured scenes in bngnt red and yellow-brown on flaky white 
ground No, 248 het tori “16m; NO 249 hgtao rmrzgm. An appeals 
new type of panied vase. No. 245 wi ill be pull ned in colour with full descnyption 
in fA SiG opt, ah 


Hiack Giate Aaniharn wit) decoration tn write. 


NOS, 250-254 5 AG, 250, het tommy “tom.; mund top of body a deep tooth- 
pattem! pointiny downwards, round bottom of body the same pointing onwards 
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Traces of human figures* in white, aimost oblirerated, others possibly only had 
tooth or similar patterns. 
Aea-feMre, 

Now 256 (Plate NED ww): kylix; het. o8§ m., diam. -zom,; of the archaic 
or severe r.-f, style. A kylix-in the British Museum, Room ITT. E 34 (Klett, 
Mesterig. p, 221, NO, 2), i tie SAME Style WIEN a similar nude stooping figure 
carrying a similar tripod vessel," 1 signed ‘Epaniog droters,. Tt mas found in 


os 

= 
f 
a 


AS acer in red on Nos, 248 ap) gaps eee fA Sad he. 

25. the vases trontod by Sic in Gan Arcot, 1885, po ugg fl, 28 
\ foothath, which ale appesis on the Derairiss cahis he 

V jh 57) he ATER oe tk 


e 
a? 


f 
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Cyprus in the same tomb-as a Chachrylion kylix. The eye, which i wanting 
in Our vase, is noted in the Brit, Mus. Cefaéogae (Vol. ji, p. 69) a8" archaic 
By kind permission of the Keeper, Mr. A. H. Smith, it is here reproduced in 
Fig. 1g,.a, with another rf. kylix (Fig. 19, é) bearing the same signature; ‘This 
fatter (Klein, #4, p. 11g) came into the Brit, Mus. in. 1896 it a fragméntary condita, 
without the top part of the eypusdnr of Hermes, the drolere of the msecription, and 
the foot, Yet, when Bacctaren, the vase Was SaaS pperfect. It must be the same 
as that described as a ‘taza praniosa in, Bull, dell’. Tas?. 1842; . 467 and figurec 
as perfect in Lenormant et de Witte, Elite dei, Mon. Cer. (858, Vol. tii PL 74. 
Though the reproduction is there in any case inaccurate, the description in the 
text (fd. pp. 234-245) ts detailed and precise! and makes it almost inconcetvable 
that the vase when figured was merely restored. : 
Though our vase is extraordinarily like Fig. 19, a, it ts ‘nota replica of it, but 

marks a different stage of an ape of carrying the vessel. Our figure is clearly 
hegirming to deposit it, while that of Fig. 19, a, asthe Catalague says, nay be either 
taising @r depositing it. | 

For another pait of vases not replicas, but similar in, style and subject, and 
clearly from one workshop, see Louvte, G go and g1 (Pottier, A/twm, Plate 98.) 








Pigsrines. 


No, 256; Bocotian weras, faded ond fragmentary, red, white and yellow 
technique, ligt. *14 m. 3 = oe , 

Nos 257 and 268: heads of similar wewdées, larger; het. of heads oS m- : 
No. 257 elaborate head-dress. with dises and front spiral.” 

No, 269) dove,’ white except for light purple band across tail; ligt, *o8.m, ; 
length fron) tail to beak -ro m.; hollow. | 

No. 260: dove, head and breast white, wings and back pale purple, band of 
white across tail, remains of inner markings in thin black lines; hgt. “o8s5 m. ; from 
tail to beak ‘2m. ; hollow, | | 

No. 261: tortoise, length -o7 m, ; breadth o45 m.; hgt. -og m. ; covered with 
a powdery white. | 

No. 262: frog, white; length *o45 m. 

No, 263: dog,’ rabbit tail, long cars lying back along neck, only fragments, 
all now covered with powdery white. — | 

No. 264: quince (?)"; hgt.‘o7.m. Hrown clay now showing through powdery 
white, Hollow, with small hole at top. 


WAWalters-Bireh, oA lf, gq, and note 2, hae not boticed thal this and the Beit, Mun. 
fragment are the same vase. Branteghem, Car. 23 (=Kieln, Afefi. p. 2, No, 3) is, however, fot 
he sume an Howton Museum Aefert No. §2. There are this four known vases signed by 
Hermaics, net five. | 

€ In. hie text (iii, 1906, p. gag} Pottier regards these vases ax only showlnyy that | dew mronbeles 

sient dans les atellers ct ctaiont lbrement rine pal re les décorateurs  ; bal we are melined 
to may of ther what be hime! (fp. 664, referted to aa doe.) mays of Louvre F 387, 488, G 529, 
30, that there are caves of pairs of vasrs mle in.one workshop, ‘et par consnyoent ental sem: 
rae es que peasible’ hut that the examples known (0 ws are never identical, » 

See aoe tare a ene tee tale hie 8 F 89, 

For dove being offered at grave ep, Heir, Mun. 1p 5 a domestic: pet, Gan, fine, 1 

Ph, ey! a IV HL XXXII Cp Ashmolean 3. poh bottom: alelf, Seal Nadikraiia | Louvre, 
be || a } “ant ry ; 
Cm Ashiuolean 2: 23, Lortom shelf bat one, extreme eft, and 2, 15, peneslied  Siamange” y 
louvre, Salle A, Now, 44, Go and $1, from Kleen. : 

* Cov Pari, Muy, Prov., Come 3, Now 2824 and 2815.. 
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No, 265: xporopa) in atchaic.style,? bgt. from bottom of chin "og m.; total hut: 
‘16m,; Hesh white, eyes black, red blotches on cheek, red earrings; head and neck 
covered with a yellow veil: red hand over forehead, either boarder. of veil, at 
separate headband.* 

No.266 (PL XIE /}: reclining figure, Hegt. a7 m., length 14m. Flesh red, 
snade light purple to pink.” yere white, bordered with red. In leh hand bine 
thyton.* Feet (boots?) red. Paint ribbed) and doubtful whether red-borlered 
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Fig, 2o—Cook Faas (4: 5.) Fra. 21.—Gaave 1h NO yp ferz) 
(fn the Museom of Fine Arte, Boston, } 


headdress is part of [adror.® Red rug over legs, on which tight atm rests, seems 
to be distinct from it- 

wo. 267 (7), VIL. Hand Fig. 21): cook, Het. ogz-m., length of base “iam mi. 
In his left hand be holds a hollow grater with rough surface* on which he is grating 


' Por protomal of abot this dute see Bligkenberg. and Kinch, Aaporativen Archie, oe 
Rihovtet, Figs. 36 te 42, pp, toy-4, : 
| é t Ath. Nat. Mma. Ali, Tiyk. A, Case 97, unnumbered, from Hoootit ¢ Winter, Am. J orr. 
- 193, No, 3. 

* As also on tet parte of dress, Pf the amal convention ls followed (ree lielow Nu. 267, note] 
the figare t# thal of a mah asin Bohlau, Awe feo. Note. Mate XLV. Sand p. gf, not a Wemman, a0 
In Afon, det avil, Fig. 220, p. 298. 

“One may doubt Bohisu’s remark (ef. off, p. 159) that these figures should mike one 
think “an dlen heroisierten Veretarbenen,' 

Yo Asin J AS. xiv. FL VS Fig. t,-and 7 193. 

* Wot perforated, though Proteihily Imcont (Oo represe perloratinrs, In teedern kitchen 
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a white substance, perhaps cheese.! What he has aiready grated lies, not only on 
the erection in the centre of the bowl, but round it on the bottom of the bowl, 
Whether this erection i a permanent part of the bowl," a pedestal or pestle placed 
temporarily there? or a confection over which he grates-aome garnishing.’ is not 
clear, The knife* on the rest beside the bowl, has a thin white line oorg m. 
bread, the same colour as the bone handle,’ following the curve of the blade. As 
it son its sharp side, it-cannot be a strip of bone backing, as on a modern cook's 
chopping knife. It probably represents the mark of the substance that it has been 
used to cut.” We may compare the mark of the bloody fingers on the pankration 
kylix from Berlin,® brought to our notice by Mr. J. H, Ho 
The general colour effect: of Plates VI. and VIIT. illustrates phe close 

camnection between thesé-genre figurines and the papddes and kylikes of our 
Class 1L® © Mr, QO. A. Rhousopaulos, who kindly analysed the red colour of the 
cook and of a typical Boeotian kylix, Clasa TL, reports them both as iron oxide.” 
Colours as beg ts ours are seldom) seen on figurines as they reach Museums,"! brat 
they apparently occur on several in the possession of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, one | which, in many points similar to ours, we publish liere by the kind 
permission of Mr. A, Fairbanks, the Director, as Fig. zo. [te dimensions are hgt. 

*ogs th, length of base ogg m, ‘The woman has a white yeraw with red border round 
neck and short sleeves ; flesh white," lips red ; stool, grater, knife-handli, pestly (by 
side of bowl), and inside of bow! yellow. Object on ‘hich knife rests“ red. * Tn the 
bow! alittle yellow pile of grated cheese 7” 


craters the sivall rained H[nares are what one eres, nut, iil! bbe looks closely, the fact that 
= rite Pollux, a Arupdisnerrs )y ainl J, 
Wa, t Te Wi t Mi, 655. 
+ High pedestals for ton Are eoMnPAO, fu Winter, fat) fer, ei 44, Na Bp. 95, 
No, 37, and prancdi cook ih Busine Musum, Perkins collection 1807 1 but we know of no cxamp ‘ 
rie one satcling inde a lew, 
* Such a pestle hange on the mde of the bow! of Pig. 

‘Tite mushtoom-lle shape imgyeata tho rarrdéa | tA ruabph. ies, T1143, which wae a great 
white cake Gale with yeast | cet that apparently me anit ewelled oot at fhe top, eo that 
th wager Grepeevere toe earon (Nicouratus af. Athensema, IT ch 

© The point of this tthe somal poet of the figuring that is misatng. 

© Which hae three conn! bhick rivets, 

T Less probally it te ie Nir bi Eat Sg Linge anarp eige of the blots. 

- Hastwig, oy. cel, Fi ht, Si yy 

#'Ser below pe 400° "ea Niners Fri ett os Gnembelione’ of Sarin toae ot 
“Thee 


lan kindly aterccchrumaticesd the Cook, much of var Bocotian kylia 
Ivle facludin rae VLA aHASlan of air figurines They were all erappod in paper 
ile wail) in thels graves ee en | heb ee: Highet ead fill they hod een dersochramatizcsl, 
tit scsi 9 i fa ie which, we may conjectore, had originally bright coluum, Menrey (Fiparines 
Amefigputy, Tate 39, Fig. 1) tales only of terry erie. 
We have not had the opportanity of seeing them mireclres, but had oor attention called 
te them by Mr. B. HL Hill, Director of the American School at Athena, For fqrurines not alread 
with almilar eu see Louvre, Salle 111, Cave Ly Vienna, . Mow Sool D 
aon f. ‘No 96; Oxtonl, mocan Mua. 3, %25 ded, Seat 1574, pt and Tai XIV. (on which 
coliar-endine well preserved), and references #f. Pottier, Mei era. Tr Li, and KRouronintes, 
"ke. ‘Apy. 1855, pp og—2tg Foe moilel bakeries Ane Wwewerles) of wood oumhle Egyptian 
ver too Garstang, Awrial agit p. G4, Fig. ty ae 
_ © Aa iy that of the papide, whe are clearly inloes ee Mate VIL. A aml note om Grave fl. 
Net. 365. 300 Aman cook at Boston (Weare Aiepert 1897, ‘o 33} hes 5) with: bhark hair anc 
yellow shirt, has hie flech’ rel, like agra See abore on For the history of these 
conventions eee Cocil Smith's injeresting romarice inf, 27S. 0x 
Mr. shit etal ent this ie the cheese, ut if eo the yalow pile camyat he chreve. 
Trt etther a lodf,-or a in Tike ants: for the latter ite shane 
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Forked Bone, = 


No. 265: two fragments of a strip, girth ‘o25 m.; total length ‘og im.; 
triple grooves deep cut; possibly part of ornamental rim of wooden box, or comb (?), 


Mfetai, 


No. 269: leaden rivets ' in five fragments of black glaze pottery. 


No, 370: fragments of musty iron, longest -o4 m., probably coffin nails, cp. 
Figs. .6 and 7. 


dnseri pions. 


see Fig. iz. On Black Glaze ware with linear ornament, just above purple 
line that borders bottom of main son¢é of kantharos. 

No. 133 has Teotns Grovere (31), No. 134 Teerias Groce (32), Now 
Teor, .. . vere (33). A further fragment of No, 13§ has since heet eR 
upper part of alpha, the sixth letter. The closeness of the third, fourth, bi ith 
letters is an error, due to incomplete mending. ‘They ore the same distance from 
cach other as the other letters. The éroiere and toes accentuate a point already 
all For a ussion of diate and provenance <ee below p. go5, and /.4/.S. 


eae centre of body of plain black glaze kantharos I'v (34). 





Benes. 
Remains of head and arms too much decomposed to remove, 


(RAVE 21, 
(Fro, 22.) 


Pithes burial, h to tep of pithos, av fomnd broken, 1‘40 m., to bottom of it tas, 
fithes of dark bvudcan, iyiig on ite Li Het. 1° epae (reatt sit kee: “Gain, 3 walla, en 
Inside pithos were a few decayed bunes, and the follawing vases, 


No. +; amphora (Fig. 22), in reddish clay, bands black, hgt.°53 m., circ, of 
neck *36m., gredtest circ. c*20, walls -o1 m. thick at neck, ‘cos in body. 
Nos. 2 and 3: round-bodied aryballoi; No. 2, hgt. 08m. Front of bod 
six ae pene radiating from outermost of three concentne circles. On other tide 
star. On shoulder daisy pattern; on hack of handlé horizontal lines, 
Seven rays like spokes of wheel round mouth, dots round mm, See p.-30f. 


Wg: 33 hgt.-ogm.; Ordinary tetrafoil pattern and concentric baede round 
mo 


1 Cp. arya. ae, Tigi, pop: Mawcran, TH. ip, 48; question there raised; an to wheihet 
vases red all ae tag ows ie shop, wll Ihe Wiscussedd lates later, together with the meaning. of 
or ine 


* Kretechmer, Gritd. Pagainedri/?, pm 52-3) 130, 
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CaRAVER 22. 
(WeaTe KUL, Sand c: Puate XPV, and Py.. 23.) 


Slightly to the E. of Grave 21, and ata depth of 1°55 m., that ts-15 m. lower 
than the top of the pithos as found broken, there appeared a group of objects close 
together ih a stratum of burnt earth. ‘The objects were themselves partially burnt, 
although fortunately the best pleces suffered least, When we had excavated so far, 
a disagreement with the owners of the land came to n climax, and for the time we 
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stopped digging. We had neither dug to its full depth the soft earth east of 
Grave 21, nor attempted what we supposed would prove to be the other end of the 
grave, west of Grave 21. On our return a fortnight later we found that ilticit 
digging had both destroyed the pithos of Grave 2t, #hich we had not yet removed, 
and emptied the ground both east and west of it, On the west of it, however, we 
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picked isp some burt fragments, which we have classed as Grave az (ie), “There ds 
4 presumption that this is the other end of Grave 22, bot under the cIICUMmsances 
it would be unsafe to draw conclusions from it. Even in regard to Grave 22 itself, 
it must be remembered that we possess only a part of its contents, Js js fair, 
however, to draw two inferences even with the material at our disposal, 

(1) The Grave is later than Grave 18. We can judge this not only from the 
style of the Amazon vase (No, 31), but from the fact that, even if it were an 
accident that we dug out the later and not the earlier part of the contents before 
we were Interrupted, the two pieces of Red-fimire and two Head Ojinochoai 
represent In any case a greater amount of liter ware than bs found in Grave 18. 

(2) Grmve 22 fs earlier than Grave 21, the pithos having its top higher and 
reaching right up to the burnt earth without being itself burnt. “The position of the 
best preserved pieces of Gmve 22 showed that the burning took plice on the 
pithos side of them. Even if the interment of Grave 22 only covered about 2 ft. 
square, which is highly unlikely, the end of the pithos can hardly have failed to 
show signs of burning if it hod already there, Even if on internal grounds of 
style it 18 agreed to place Grave 22 as late ns the first quarter of the sth century, 
seSoogites two aryballoi with floral design were buried still later, need cause no 

ificulty." 

The fragments of Boeotian kylix style Class IT. (see p, 309) tn Grave 227 are so 
small that no certain inference can be safely drawn, ‘There would, however, be 
nothing astonishing if the style, which was still produced in quantities at the date of 
Grave +8, survived some decades longer. 


Bovotian Kylix Style. 


No. 1: fifteen small fragments of Class 11. (seé p, 309) with usual petals and 
hatched triangles, | 


Kothons. 
No.2: bgt. -o6m., diam.‘1gm. Almost completo, with tongue pattern round 
rim like Grave 18, No. 41. | 
. No.3: fragmentary, with degenerate ivy-leaf round rim, “like Grave 18: 
io. 42. 
Hlack-figure, 


No. 4: one large fragment of skyphos. Runner and two standing figures. No 
incised lines and ne Whie or red, Ware fine, but drawing careless. Two smaller 
fragments of same vase. Also skyphos hase, perhaps of same vase. 

No. 5: lekythos; base and part of body showing conventional palmette ; 
incised Jines, No white or red. | 


Pun Biack Glave ware. 
No. 6+ bases and handles of kantharoi and kylikes. 
\ Bee CH. Selth, AALS eh, pp S7n-7e) aryhallor with fon design inscribed 


AZTVOYIAAHMI . , , found in same grave in Rhodes ee an itf hyilrin, Cy ales f.42,$. 
up SU For the gradual joss in popmiarity of aryballoi eee below p. god. 
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Red figure: 


No. 7 (PL XII 4): kylix, hgt: oSm., diam."166m. Drawing careless and 
aketchy. 

Figure with back tumed to spectator sitting on A Adm, and resting on right 
arm: face tutned to right, and seen above right shoulder; cap apparently ath 
streamers, as.on Amazon of Plate XTV. ; left arm raised. 

Reclining ot stooping figures, with one ar both arms raised, suit the conditions 
of kylix decoration, and are common it early red-figure; many of them, too, have 
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the back turned to the spectators ‘The nearest parallel to our vase in general style 
and carelessness of drawing as well as in subject isan unpublished rf, kylix in the 


Louvre* Right arm is resting on «Air», hut from its position and that of left hip, 


Ez Lica back view (a) Hartwig, MertrenAaiin, Plate LAI, ond p G09 
(Lirik. Sis ati tangent tests.on alin, Th ght raised and holds evlin (8) Louvre G po 


Dorel Plate 97), left arm rained with cloak over it, right ral th titaem t ; 0) Hartwig, 
Pp. 452, pote 2, No art nye piu Paria, Nov 8323 dle Kidder, Caf. p. go) ‘aekow on 


pati s; : ‘oases zy Bacau right raised, 
ining front view (uf), Louvre G30 30 iieter, es 2) afte, G go (Porter, Plate 91) U0) 
biartwin og, Fie 18, v3 he ho acadd Me tia ee , 
i ee 25, wighed 
| p Mi d) 0h Nn Panes Vi. 1, 


ent Mato ats XENI. sh pied y E cies p Papas ts re 
“ kneeling Minger (y) i2. Plate T. 2 ( Berlin) ; warrioe with 








shield’ nn felt arn” slo’ witribuied’ to: Phintiog 4), Bihlioth,- Nat sta (le Ridder p. 380) 
warring ; Cf) fae S. "gavil. Plate TL (Wurzburg), SeraoBd Aut, 


= G97. 
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the figure je apparently half rising: left arm ratsed, head tomed to left, nose anil 
eye showing, but mouth and chin (as on our Amazon) hidden. M. Pottier, who 
kindly brought this kylix to our notice, would place our cup along with it in the 
cycle of Chachrylion, and thus earlier than the Amayon skypbos, though later than 
the kylix of Grave 18, No, 255. | | 
_ No.8; skyphos; hgt.og5 m.,diom.*r2 im, No decorations except two figures 
illustrated on Pl, XIV, and inscription (Fig. 23), "The combination of vertical and 
honzontal handlcs * seems rare on a vase of so early a style. | 
A satyr, armed with a speat inthe shape of a fen . plotlines orvotes,* attacks an 
Amazon, His attitude suggests that we have a scene from a satytic play. So also 
does the-scanty clothing of the Amazon, who is apparently only weariny a Ioin-cloth, 
anil is thus, as Lady Evans has suggested to us; a Maenad playing the Amazon.% 
The fact that the satyr ia using the ahi insiead of the bow or the club, per 
makes improbable a parody of Herakles and the Amazons. For o similar satyric 
scene on early r.-f,.see the British Museum kylix® signed by Brygos, representing 
the carrying off by sileni of Hera and Iris. With this, and with another signed vase 
of Brygos,” the Iliupersis, our vase has some connections In point of drawing, but 
they are both of them more elaborate and ornate. Its, however, extrnordinarily 
similar both in general style, subject,-and treatment of detail, to 4 group of four 
unsigned vases attributed to Brygos? It ls difficult to believe that they are pot all 
five by the same artist. There-are also strong resemblances between cur vase and 
the Louvre kylix signed Et@ponos éroicre and—ipos typadecy and the Castellani 
kylix attributed by Hartwig, on Mites of style, to the same jules, whote naine he 
completes as Onesimes.” Dr. Zahn, to whom we sett photographs of our skyphos, 
whites that be is especially struck with io resemblance to this latter vase. This 
further connection between the style of Brygos.and ‘that of ‘Onesimos,’ as Zahn 
adils, is interesting In view of the theory advanced by Pottier" that Onesimos stood 


' For such binidles sec Gael, Pinter de & Mie. de Faylid, Formes les Vases, No, 44, 
mil Paris, Bib. Nat, Wim, 845, 840 (de Ridder, Gat, p. 4og, ancl Plate MATT) “The lower 
photogmph on our Miate X1V., taken before the ae | handle was tentified, happened to be 
Che Teeat, avedialsbe 

* The scrotum secon to be the amentom, though in. the wrong ponliion for it. See EL N. 
Gardiner, J.#f. 5, xxvil. pp. 251. | ; 

" Forthe peltn 2s wed by Ammons see the Chechryfion kytix in Tri, Mus. Big (Wiener Vertipell. 
D vii 2) and #4. By 315, Fy, qo, 220, 247, th in alia carried by Satyr, ng. onthe Trucs 
ekyphor elready mentioned and in Louvre (i 73 aml 89 (Pottier, Plates g7 and 99), Also try 

ung warner in the Chuchrylion hylix paulatiahent by Kayel ip. 175, Pig. 71) aed now Loaite, 
Salle i1¥., No. 42, Fox potition tn, which it ln hetd en; Eure 0) 2 sc (i 

‘There id no doubt, ae Lady Evans says, that ‘ihe soft rounded nha" Mipgett io woman, 
They tight aleo, Invern, be a boy's (ec centre eplichos on Harterky, Medatorpdeter, Plate LITE), 
and the evoidanoo of any opportunity for distinctive bresst-marks may be mean! 4 make the 
mferoneo (0 the drama more natural, and angges that It & ao bev acting a woman's part. 
In renga figure (with vandybed boots) of 2 fekythow from Cis, entulod (Gr, w. Sic. Fas, 
Pinte XXAV1. 9 and p. roo) notices that thoagh the step anil shape of body are feminine ond give 

pression of Amawm, the markings of the breast ae masguline. 

* E65 (= Funwangler-Keichbold, Mate 47, 2); se the discomsion #4 pp. 290-7. For other 
references tO aia Drama, see f. Gardner, Jull.S ait. pp. 70:8; J. Dh, Bearley, (4, xavilii pong, 
Wallers-Binch, Afint, Ame. Potters, pp. 1gg-62, aw) Detemler, Aeaser Sevan, p. By, 

ON hain, oe Pevamranie, Hate 23. For thin poralle] Lines of beard on ligin ground 
ste. @, pp, 121—3. 

+4) Ritsate tier sobeecs Plate XXXII. (Biblloh, Nat., Parla), XXMITL § (Castle Ashby, 
Northampton), XXXL, 2 (Blblioth, Nat., Paris), FartwanglerReichhold, Place 49 (Munich 

—" Hartwig, ef rit. Mintes LIL (= Louvre, G tog)and LIV. Cp. alo, Mie SXXVE £, 
te tances en the Orvieto Falna kytle, anaiber vase aitribaied to Brygos, 

* Caf, da Fans du Zourre, Vol, iii. igch, = Pp. 98-1005. 
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elsewhere in the same position to Brygos, as he did m regard to the Louvre kylix, 
to Euphrovios, and that Brygos is in all cases only the maker and not the painter of 
the vases he signed.' 

A vase which agrees with ours in one temarkable detail, though not.so close 
to it in-general style as those we have just mentioned, bea skyphos now in Brussels! 
brought to oir notice by Mr. J. H. Hopkinson, A naked -satyr mounted on a 
chariot, drawn by two others, brandishes in his. left hand as a weapon, what is 
undoubtedly & long phallus* The leather top-boots with vandyked | est trbpegiises ?), 
wor by both figures on our vase, occur also in this Brussels skyphos; they are found 
too on each one of the group of four vases already mentioned, and the two attributed 
to Onesimios.4 = Other striking details are common to one ar more of them, and to 
other more or less closely related vases, “Che back-tilted head that occurs on two 
of them,* can be paralleled in at least three other vases attributed to Brygos,’ and 
one signed by him” ‘The panther skin fastened round our sutyr's neck is seen on 
the Bregos group of four®; the streamers of the Amazon's cap, showing the same 
trefail markings as the panther skin,” on the two attnbuted to Onesimos, One of. 
these has exactly the same cap, with stiff peak or frontlet and top spike! 

In discussing the style of this vase we have not taken into considerntion. the 
inscription round the figures (Fig. 23). ‘The tendency of letters painted on black 
glaze, first to run,.and then to wear away, has been accentuated in this case by the 
fact that the vase was exposed to burning. Even the letters that still remain are 
rubbed and blurred. ‘The three that ore apparently clearest are the first letter on 
the top zone (left), and those at the butt of the satyr's spear and the end of Ins left 
hand. But the presence of a digamma would be at least surprising, and if we allow 
for the loss of a stroke, of which there is no sign, so as to turn it into an E\ our 





) Fors onicem of Pottier's gover! ting of argument ace F. Honser im fot, Pan, Weck. 1907, 
“ps Cast, in worcview on FP, Ducati’ frie, Boioges, 190g. This review of Homeer’s, which wes: 
Cer i to oor notice by Dr, Zahn, tefers ale to OLS. Tone's Meade om rygee 

Published hy Frochnet, Cwhitio au Pring Nagaléen, PLY. fer Jifester a Frowe, FI. 6 
amd C’, Gasier, in Durenda!, Brusmeds 1901, PL U1. Tee shape la quite unlike that of our vase, 
and resembles that of our Fh. XI. (a) = Grave gr, No, 1h 1 : 

© Cp. the ‘Phallae ocnlatue’ that forme the bear of each of the thyri cared by the Seythiana 
om the Crvleto Fuina kylis, attriboted by Hartwig, Af. op. 323 to the * Meister mit dem 
Kahiicopfe.’ Hartwig, p. 434. makes the phaliae spear of the Hrusects vkyphow one of the groanda 
int obcribleg that Alex to ihe same master; | 

@ Aral aie onthe Asaypls eadds fiagiment bn Loover, G26 (Potter, Pl, pound ‘Tet I, p. oo), 


See farther Hartwig, p. 507- 
* Hartwig. PL XXMAM. A XMMITL 1. e : 
“fi, Pl XXXVI t. (Orvieto Faing}, XANV. g# (FibL Nai. Pars) and p, 372 No, 4 


(Leyden). . . 

- Partwaapler:Relehbustd’s “te iw ) Alto in the Hrugsels weyphos, end Bate 
aetniges (Bramephen), MLITL (Brit, Mus) attrinated to the "Meister init dem Raklkeple’ 
hiafat bat iia | : 





Hartwig another of the points (p. 426) becuse of which he claims that painter os 2 
‘Nachfolger’ of Viryges. See shere, Th is not conviticing to treat the back-tilted head as a mark 
of style where the situation compeli it, #g. oo Hartwig, Fl. LX. and i $44. attribated to Opesimms, 
x Be vir Set Str Hartwig, FLOXLIV, attrihated to Eaphronioe 
| Also on Hartwig, PL. XXXL (keylix at Baltiowre attributed to Hieron), 
© They clearly belong toa larger animal than the fox.. None the less the alyely wendy of Cul, 
<viv, 230 a ie ins ineleding them onder the generic diemeels: Lady Evan taiser the 
peaeetions het ne are capa were always actually of fot, or wheilier the markings were imitate: in 
other materials, 

 Honwig, PLLIV. The other haa no wif frontlet, Nor has the otherwine timilir cap 
of MLXMYV. 4. (Beargnignan), ateribated to Eaphromins, On the other hand « cap on the 
Haliimere teed Rectorate hy deer JR aeons 3} (0 Duris has froutlet cx well ag spike and 
urcemerd, bat the latter have no t markings. 
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confidence in the other two:letters being a bm and pamma is weakened. The E 
of the top cone (right) is not so certain in the risttae a3 it appears.on the tracing: 
Any attempt to reconstruct the Inseription is made still more dangerous by the 
fact that itis uncertain how much of the vase iscovered. We have therefore rejected 
mart than one conjecture," ; 
Figurine Pases. 


Nos. ¢ aot! ro: head oinochoai. | 

No. 9 (Plate XITL. ¢): bgt. to top of head ‘ia m,, total hut. ‘16¢im. ‘Hair and 
cars not modelled, but painted on, the flat. Cotours ost. Details of eves painted 
black.. Handles, neck, and mouth of vase lilack glaze, 

No. 10: hgt to top of head og m,; total hgt. ‘152m, Hair, four rows of 
raised blotches, superimposed and painted bright red, now partly faded. ars also 
modelled and painted red. More modelling than in No, 9 for eyebrows, eyelids, 
and line of mouth. Black glaze a3 in No, y, | 

As found, the faces on both these vases-were a dull white* This may partly 
be mould, but may be also at least partly the faced remains of red and white paint. 
We have left them therefore a4 they are and have not cleaned them, as has been 
often done in the past," to the: natural ferroginous colour of the clay. Bright red 
hait and tary could searcely have been combined with the brown of a polished 
‘red-figure' complexian, It is not improbable‘ that these terrarottas, ‘half vas 
half figurines, should sometimes have been treated in the one technique ay 
sometimes in the other® and the traces of bright eolours on the faces of certain 
extant examples" hear out this: view, 





Gitavel 22 (a), 
Bovotian Kylix Style. 
Two fairly large fragments of Class IL (see p. 309) with straight and wavy lines. 


Kofhors, 


One large fragnierit. Usual shape. Daisy pattern round mouth Outside 
diam, *14-; Hat, 6m, . 


' This of coune possible that the letters, even if complete, would convey no meaning to us, ast be 
ther cose with mony vase bcriptione lige Grave 40, No 264) “This does not necesearily imply that 
elabontte imscriptions were ever arbitrary collcctions of letters ined ac fill ontainent. 

* ‘The vffect is mach the some as in any ing Apap: . m of fpurines in which the 
fort bas faded, We have tried chemical analysic, bat at present without dufimite resalt. 

ag. Ath, Nat, Ming. Al@, Tb. "Ayy. Now. 3093, raf Le yee (hou) jekyibos): Louvre, Salle 
EL, Noa 5: 3t, at 55> Sie too, 47, and the Eplotes d oelened by Poitier | Afon. Piel, 1X, 


PP eee A herr | eye - _ ee 
: fier in ee. aed. 1900, pp 18g, mp3, discussing Furtwingler, Mervin Cat. 










Nos. roa ff 
© £.¢. The hair ing black inone of the cxamples in Corneto, Mox Munic. Stan VILL 
end je the polished *n a colour of the natura) clay in Loarre, Salle He, No. 48, 
in Hiri 793, 2 Gith-century rhyten with mean and woman's head hack te lark, 


* £-¢. in Belt, Mus. E pg | | | 
ate bright red blotches for hair, bright ry nel! patches can eid) be acer oq both face, Sa on 
the ward cup *Capaa-Custell pe teh (Ties Veer Room, 
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Stiach- figure. 
Small lekythos, base and part of body, Bailly bumt tind Sealy obseare. 


Afack Gihece wilt teear decoration. 


Base: of kantharos and two fragments of skyphos of ware as fine ae Grave 43; 
Teisias group, with purple lines. 


| Plain Migck Gilet murre. 
Kantharos handle. | = | | 

None of thee fragments. are from the same vase ai any fragments from 
Grave 22. | . 


§6—THk DATING OF GRAVES 49, 50, 51, 31, 26, 18, AND OF 
THE BOROTIAN Kvn STYLE. 


The graves fall into two groups to the earlier (A) belong Graves 
49, 50, $1, to the later (13) Graves 31, 26, 18. 

Growp BH can be dated fairly deseeatet: The » red-figure kylix 
(No, 295, HL. XU. a),! the Cook figurine (No, 267, Pi. VI, 1), and the Teisias 
signatures (Fig. 12, 31 to 33)* from Grave 18* must all be dated very near 
the year 500 Hc," Grave 26 can hardly be much earlier, Individual 
objects from it, such as the xporopy (No, 241=PL X11. g) point to about 
soo nc, and still more so does the complete resemblance in style of the 
Roeotian and black-fygure ware in the two pravea. Grave 31 may be a 
litth: earlier, but the Cavalier figurine (No, 373, PloATL7) i4 almont, if 


‘Dy. Zahm writes to we hie opinion thai it “wirklich dem epiktetiochen Kreler angebvin, 
Ml. Vober chat Ht ‘peut @tre de ba fin du wbsidrme witch’ Herr Hartwig that, oo fara he con 
Judge from photograyhe, hie views on the dane of the vase entirely agree with ours 

® Klein | Mritiersde.” 2887, pe. 202-3) cotnlogecs 2 yeaes cerainty, and 4 polehty, signed by 
Telvins on block gla ware, plain oe with floral design. fo remarks that the epigraphy pointe tu 
the sath century, Jodging fram the cncinge of tour ad the vignatsaresin Alro, otrcd, 1875, pp. 172~4 
(Reyet) ol A.C. 188i, pp, r7-g (Colligson), the writing on out) vaste if more re_ulay ool 
ailvanced > bul the dilfereace i not: itapelnaauhy aye: with the normal devetopaseny of 2 
few deme. For pond manple: of development ier eee paalstieyg dui tbe fife-tlime bx 
F, Homer li Fort PAIL Wi. igo7, p fing. = That on 3 of the 4 the writing be retrograde 
proves nothing; Seo the retrograde inpcriptions of 9 nel. bylix of Euphronin (Harywig, 
Meidteedabas, PlOXMLVID) Anether elgmetiee of Teisiaa lant pocleed by Klein, though pub, 
Hibod by Clase iu ACU. 1884, p. 279) on an intact hanthares from Tanagra, black’ glare with 
purple tices, apperentip quite a egalar ee crore 

® For the ilate of the fill ater Graves 22 anil at, ae) the apocial rensona for not incheiling 
them in the preacnt discussion tee above, pp. 299 £ 

A eromyjerice af (ie total comtinte with that of ihe Mersihun Serod (Auk. Nat, Mus Alt, A 
cae by, and Vi Staie (fk) Mitt, 1803, p. $6) favours if anything = somewhat later dade, 


x. 
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not quite, as advanced as the Cook from 15, and cannot be dated very 
lane before the end of the sixth century. 

In Group A there are no objects that establish so definite a fermetus 
post quem; an interval scems to be required between the groups to allow 
for the changes of style'and disappearance of types that intervened. The 
Black-figure prevents tis of course from thinking of a date very Jong before 
350 bc. There are other considerations which suggest a date a little 
alter it 

Before going further it may be well to give a brief résumé of the chief 
differences between Group A and Group Bi, 

(a) Alack-figure’ (1) Group A, commonest shape, leky thos ;* a 
certain number of kylikes- and panthers; hardly any skyphoi, no am- 
phorae; all the b.-f. vases from this group belong to early types, many 
of which are Sometimes called Corinthian. (2) Group By; far the 
commonest shape is the skyphos (more than twice as many skyphoi 
as lekythoi in Graves 26 and 18): the next commonest is the lekythos: 
noamphorac except in the latest prave of the series (Grave 18, Nos. 67-70). 
Another feature peculiar to Grave 18 and the contemporary Grave 46 
( /#ES. xxix. pt. 2) is the use of a yellow ground, which apparently 
came into yogue just at this date. The typleal vase is a skyphos with 
Dionysiac scene enclosed by carelessly drawn sphinxes and palimettes. 
Note that Grave 31 has only the same number of skyphoi and lekythot- 
it has the only b-f kuntharos in this group, 

(é) Corinthian, Reference to the catalogue shows that a number of 
types found) commonly in Group A have disappeared in Group B. The 
mere numbers are not without significance. Aryballoi are very much less 
numerous in the graves of Group B, than in those of Group A. Graves 
49, 50, 51, have 226, 230, 173 respectively ; Grave 31 has 86, Grave 26 
only 28, Grave +8 only 17. Perhaps these numbers may be taken as an 
indication of the chronological order of our graves, Once again, Grave 31 
occupies a position intermediary, but much nearer to 26 and 18 than to 
49. 50, and 51. It shows also the only survival into this group of a ‘daisy’ 
pattern instead of concentric circles round the mouth.® | 

4 Foc further dctaila sce catalogue. 
4 fa tiew of our material Pottier’s statement (Cal. fi, 1905, p S07) thar thie shape i" aeiet 
core’ ig the eixth century mutt be modified. 


aie A «ingle example was aloo found in Grave ai, which mom apparently ave belonged to the 
fifth ocritary, 
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(c) Vases of the Bovotian Kylix Séle can also be divided into two 
classes (1 and 11) that correspond, in the main, with the division of the 
graves into two groups The differences between them are treated in the 
next section with the figurines in the same style. 


We See that in spite of its late date, Grave 31 occupies a distinctly 
intermediary position between 49, 50, 5, on the one hand, and 26 and 13 
on the other. Assuming that the earlier stages of the transition were: 
equally rapid, the beginning of the second half of the sixth century: 
seems not at all too late a date for Group A. That the transition was 
already beginning in Graves 4g and §1 ts shown, ey. by Grave 49, No. 
7, and Grave §1, Nos. 236 and 257. 

The Naucratite vase from Grave $0 (No. 276) favours a date after $50 
for that grave’ The vase, which is to be published in colours in /) 77.3. xxix. 
pt. 2, belongs to a group that Prinz (ef. et p, 93) would date from the 
middie of the stxth century. It is unlikely that the first specimen of 
the style to be made was shipped at once for Doeotia, and it is also unlikely 
that our vase, which is quite one of the finest of the group, was one of the 
first vases of its kind to be made* 

The epigraphical evidence points in the same direction as that of the 
pottery, [n particular neither the ‘Oveedéad eps inscription from Grave 50 
(Fig. 12, No. 5) nor the Avernmrister inscription from Grave 49 (t, No, 3) 
looks quite ¢o carly as 550 BO The beautiful Teisias inscriptions have 
already been referred to as. confirming the view that 500 B.C is the 
probable date for Grave 43. 

The angular delta and the four stroke sigma (Fig. 12, Nos. §, 15) of 
Grave 31 may possibly be held to support the evidence of the pottery and 
figurines, that it is one of the Jater graves’ Only the Sosandri 
inscription (Grave 26, Fig. 12, No. 27) might be misleading if used as 
independent evidence. Professor Ernest Gardner, who has kindly looked 
at copies of our inscriptions, and agrees that our dating scems to fit in 
with the epigraphic evidence generally, thinks this inscription looks 
considerably earlier than the date we give the prave, right at the end of 

1 Ty, Kinch wrines that. this ia atwy tie view, 
| At (ancraiiy tel! Avefravediree Gylikes were Gourd along with! the ‘lool Naukratite,’ 
making it probable that at both places the two were contemporary. 


“tp. howe, E. Gardoer, Greek Somiiwre, py lat. Ton Ibe Dermys and: Rityhoe 
inseripalon ; ES, Roberts, Epiranly, p. S28. 


or 4 
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the sixth century. [t may of course, as Gardner suggests, have been 
written a long time. before the vase was consigned to the grave = It 7s, 
however, quite conceivable that a writer here and there’ may have 
preserved at the end of the century the hand he had learnt in or about 
the fifties. 


Tie Boeotian Kykx Séyle. 


We are now for the first time in a position to compare two large 
eroups of vases of this style, representing the general condition of the fabric, 
at least in one town in Boeotia, at two different and fairly determined 
dates. As has already been mentioned the vases fall into two classes, 

Class 1 contains all the vases from the Group A graves (with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, sce pp. 310 f) and a certaim number from Grave 31. 
The designs are worked out almost exclusively in lines, which vary in 
colour from brick-red througs purple to violet-black, but never have the 
brilliance of those of Class 1 (see below). It. would appear from some 
examples that a two-colour effcet in red and black is usually intended, and 
that intermediate hacs are the unintentional effect of unskilful firing, Tho 
colour (or colours). of the designs is generally well fired and not cau 
The ground colour is not the powdery pure white of Class 11, but the same 
colour as the cream or pale buff of the clay.* 

Among the favourite types are (a) palmettes resting on spirals * and 
with petals thinner and much more numerous than those of the five-petailed 
Class 1, palmettes (see below): cp, PL XV. w (a survival of the type 
in Class 11. technique); (4) the well-known Boecotian bird* (PIAV. a1 
Both these two generally in a panel or metope arrangement (cp. the b-f 
ickythoi from the Group A graves) (¢ One or two bands of triangles, 
variously arranged and filled in in’ various ways, of which the invariable 


Bee farther dinceeiondin f, 4.5. ahi, yt 2 

7 The descriptions of hia grown) colour in the ‘catalogue are not uniform, The coluur 
varices somewhas on different vases. Some recognised pera of describing shates wf colour (i. 
hy feference to dome generally aceeptel book of colon A ested enBordimn alam aies Seal Bice 
writers by Mr. Thomas May) ls one of the tuost presing of archarologica) publication, 

* Gn the figurines the palmetto shows the same degeneration from an enclier form with more 
petals and resting on spirals, to a lute one with fewer petals aml scarcely any stalk or Pose 
cp. Oxfind, Ashinoican 2, 68, temles five-petalled juilmetics on a comparatively late wae, with 
palmetto reiting an spirali on a more primiiite ome, 

* Por ao fairly peu poraltel to the Hoootien inl, ep. Pottier, Leaver, Ml. gi, D 72 [Tiallan: 
(eeometric ). 
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aimple hatching of Class 1. Is one of the Itast usual. (See PL XV, 
6, Gat, wt.) Z 
Class f.-contains all the vases from Graves tS (Nos. 1-14) and 26 
(Nos, 1-26) and some of those from Grave 31. Certain features occur 
commonl} in this. class, and (with one exception discussed on pp. 310 f) 
not atallin Class 1. They are (a) the nse of bright red and yellow in 
comparatively large fields, as on the Maltese crosses of the wa-was. 
Grave 31, No, 364 (=Pl, VI. A); (#4) the general use of a powdery white 
paint on the part of the vase without design. This is especially distinct on 
many of the vases from Graves 18 and 26. (Se= PL VIIL) (2) The use for 
the decoration of very powdery colours that come off at-the least touch* 
(@) Certain designs, especially (1) the typical arrangement of hatched 
triangles and palmettes (with practically no stalk or base for petals) 
of Pi. VILL Ay (2) 4 particular type made up of horizontal bands, some 
straight, some wavy like PL XV. f and o,and Ath, Nat. Mus. No. 939." 
The line of division just drawn between Classes 1. and tt applies strictly 

only to the vases. Figurines. corresponding exactly in technique to the 
Class 1 vases have scarcely been found at Khitsona, except perhaps in 
Grave $1 (ep. Louvre, L 137; Ath, Nat. Mus. 3501, 4159%; see also 
p. 311, mn. §:) ‘The powdery red, white, and yellow technique which 

I Foran estmple of Group A techabyec in Athens War Mfe., ace No. 960. 

® Hogarth and Welsh f.i?.S. root, p50 (amares), say powtiery character of paint ia periiape 
due to damp. “‘fhda saggestion does tot alfvet our elialfivation. ‘There imust have mews sane: 
original difference between the ground colowre of Class 1 aml Class 1 vases, to explain the present 
difierence jn their condition, after being expowed to the saoeset of comametances (eee aloo p, 360, n. 4), 

® This latert phos of the Bocetiin kylis style bs wat well rupreseniter! li the big mmscunes, Fur 
exumples see Ath: Nat. Moa ogo (qadted above) and t22d5; Louvre L, case C, shaperh like 
Putian, Fig. 29 The ream ie probably to be fognd in the character of the wate Hell, ‘The 
colin: of e typleal Class 1. wade pome off at the lew! touch ‘The Boentian te Bepnyer may 
tive dag jy many examples; Init ail] the mam) features of the decoration woul! hove ately 
dietppeared long before the vases were offered for mile Aw a matter of fact they seem seldom 
to have been. 00 offered, ‘The wevpfogdyot regan! black-figure and red-ligure ware, expecially 
lekythnl, aa the groal prizce of thoit trade. Hoeotian kylikes of thie latest phase are always 
found with abumitant black-fgore and for thet pose fiove ont fron thelr way tu the dealers 
ln auyiquestity, They hue as a oval! received. little attention. Dehlau's gener] description 
of tlie style, fini 1ES8, pp. 37-928, peeom to exclude thea (cp. fie, p, 345, 0S “all vee 
of the style ate-omtenporsry'). Holless’ dleseripilon (Avo, fot, L pp. 2g, $0) might tnclade 
cor Clas th, hor it ilies not differentiate it. Confieiun tae boom caused hy descriling as white 
the creamy ground colour of veers like vor Clas t., «got Coure, #00 Af, 1397, 447s Vigtiies, 
Cusslapwe, j. 3507 Wolters, “Eq. "Apy. 1892, po 2ig. Dy dé rightly described by Puirhanks, Amaive 
Miia Reawt, 0897, pp 22-23, No. 4, a cranm. Fanrbanks concemion of the #yte does mnt 
appear to inclade oor Class tt, op Gd. Son po $8, "decoration lathe usual brows glace with red 
used liberally ae ay acceeeery” . 

* Tilustented "E@ “Apy: 1390, x. 26, Fig. 1. 
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is employed for yases in Group B only, is employed for figurines in both 
groups of graves.’ The only feature in the figurines confined to Group 
is the broad genial type of face of FL VITA. The red-on-white wardbey 
from Group A graves all have long thin faces This thin type seems not 
to ‘have been completely driven out by the broader and more genial face, 
but is found even in Grave 18. On the other hand figurines in the 
black and brown technique of Grave 49 (Nos. 421-430), though cammon in 
Group A graves; have completely disappeared in the graves:‘of Group BA 
The history of the transition from Class 1. to Class‘ 11, raises more than one 
problem. From what has already been said it would appear that the 
powdery red and white fand ycllow) technique was commonly applied.to 
firurines, as early as 550 B.c., but only became common for vases towards 
the close of the century! 

A. few vases from Group A graves do indeed probably show the 
beginnings of its use,’ but even as late as Grave 31 the Class 11. vase style 


) Fos exx. in Brit, Mou eee B go and the one between Big7 and H-<8. “Neither, however, 
gives on idea of the original brillinnce of the colours 

" In spite of thelr different effect these have much in common with Clea |. vac, A Hoeotlan 
oinochoo m the Louvre, A 964, iliusteates:commection, It has some details in common wiih black 
and brown wardiea, hers with our Closet, vases, ey. Gr. 49,.No. 3 For an liolated comple 
of o Boeolien kylix in brown and black techinhijunn eer Ath. Nat, Mua, No, 962 Note ole 
(rove 46, No, 32 {to be published ALS. xix. pt.-2), a -vese from ao Gop B greve-in armen style | 
a6 black.on- brown ward des, 

* This ts against Bohlan’s ascumption (p. yt, mn. g) that the figurines derived their decoration 
from the rae, and leaves it powible to me in the polychrome clement af our figurines a direct - 
result of the contemporary movement iia meulpture, 

‘The beet probable example of a powdery pure white groand from = Group A grave is Gr, 495 
Ne 7 VL XV, «A qialituthve analpede kindly made for os by Mr. Rhoweopoulos gives the same 
reiult ag that made by him of avase from Ciroop BH, Both evnbist of Fe, Al, Ca, and SiO,» Fe 
bering lees pentifal in the Grave 49 example, Ca in that from Groop DL There ie onfortanately 
anthing by thie atalysia te prove lt imppowdble that both whites are the peaull. of weathering. 
For the present therefore, til] other teva can be applied, it li perhapa better not 10. build ‘any 
conclusory on the tase from Grave go. We ere incliped to think that the white of the var from 
gO fa paint : that i was pot on after the fring (pond bly sceme time after) to fl) kn the interstices of 
the ved pattern, that in some parte it has remained, on some it fine eprom, on some jt has completely 
Hierppearel, Aa the tase now is, the white on the ontelde extends over a sort of segment of o 
circle. 11 is preserved on the lidde almost exactly where jt fs premrved on the outaies ir loots 
a® thongh some other vee hed rested on the part where the white remaina, and to game extent 
protected it: lt le hand fo ‘believe that mould ot weathering shoald have firme! each regtilar 
patterns ax the white mow takes on part of thie vase, enon I it‘were rte thal the process world take 
place aote readily on the grou?! amface of the vase than oo the pattern “This Grave 99 vase 
world on our hypothesis he = tentative experiment, la whieh the colour wai applled aa asi 
aiventhought. Inany case no-one who haw actmilly seen the lange Clase 1) series of vases cin donhe 
than their powilesy white ie a ral (iffirentis. Chemical et microwopic analpde com only give oe 
more accurate information aa to the exwet nature of the differeoce. 
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had not fully asserted its supremacy. In that grave athe purely linear 
Class Tk type with red decoration on powdery white (eg, PL KV. SF, 2) 
is indeed common enough; but the most characteristic Class 1 type of all 
(PL VILL. A) does not occur, Nos. 4, 5, 6 show it still in formation. 
From this same grave there are frequent examples of Class L ware 
(cp. especially No, 1), 

On the general question of the dating of the Bocotian kylix etyle the 
Rhitséna graves have established two points; first, that it Mourished at 
least till the year 500 &C.; secondly, that it underwent freat chances 
during the last half of the 6th century. It has long been recognized that 
figurines like Grave 31, Nos 362 and 364 (Mls, VII, A, XIL #) must be 
dated well down in the 6th century +; but the vases and figurines av 4 
whole have not been. dated nearly so late. Bohlau, whose article in 
Jakré, 1888 (pp. 325-364) still remains the chief contribution to the 
subject, ascribes them to the 7th century. It should be remembered that 
all previous datings of thia style have been based almost entirely on 
internal evidence.. Such information about provenance as was obtainable 
was scanty and generally misleading.’ | 

It is therefore necessary to raise the question whether these vases 
which have been ascribed to the 7th century are really to be separated 
from our Class 1 by an interval of nearly a century, The majority of them 
do not differ essentially in technique from the best of our Class T vases? ; 
Where they do differ it is generally in being more elaborate and of her 
workmanship® This is-seen for instance by comparing the various orate 
patterns on the stems of Bohlaw’s vases with the monotonous horizontal 
bands on the stems of our Plate XV, ‘The colour effect of the black and 
red (ar purple) linear decoration on the more carefully prepared cream 

1 Jarmo, fC.4% 1hgo0, pp. 260 mm ait 7 Winter, Dre wettien Trrrototive (1909), p. mili; 
cp. aloo Hohled, faded. 1883, p. 343, om Fig 28; Halleaus, Mew. Set, TL. p. 29 (certains 
Peppades paraissenit seniblenient plue modernes que le plas grand nontlow ches tases), 

9 fee cit, pe G60. op Wolenm p. 3155 Molleags, & 33, ved of goke 5 to pF? (doh vette 
e 9 vraleemblable, que la fabrication de con vanes de jratrsition (the name given (6 our style 
by Wihlad) prit fim vere le temps ot la peramique corimbiennes comenenpa detire tnttacabte 
en grande quaniite dam la Hiatie). 

“As the writers sltesdy referred to have frequently complamed': eee Heblan, fy, mt. 
pp. 326, m3. and 327; Holleaux, po 32: se ales above, p. Taz, Rt, 

4 Cp, Bithlaw's general sescriptien of the mtyle, p. 327, diecaratinn in *«chware-braunen 
edler achnuitely violeteiMlichen Farbe" ona thin ‘ weindich tie gefbtichen Obersug" and. other 
rea on pP. JOM, MJ. 

! Figurines curexpotuding to these elaborate vases are not uncommon, og. Loaves L134. 137s 
1383 Brit, Mae A563: Oxfonl Mua. 2,18 
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ground that we see repeatedly in examples at Athens, Paris, London, 
Oxford, and elsewhere, is much more brilliant and striking than anything 
bo be seen on even the best of our Class 1, vases: “Among the kylil 
published by Hihiau several varieties of shape are represent 
comparatively large numbers. Rhitséna has,so far, produced ony four 
kylikes that deviate from the normal high stem and four handles, The 
Roeotian birds that are the most striking type in the style, as hitherto 
known, are found only on four of our vases out of a total of 143" They 
occur on'25 out of the 55 cupa recorded by Bohlau. 

The differences between the Rhitséna ware and this superior ware 
that mostly comes from Thebes or Tanagra may be due either to the time 
_or the locality of their proiuction.® If the local explanation is right, the 
accepted date for the Thebes-Tanagra ware must be brought lower down. 
If, on the other hand, the Thebes-Tanagra ware is earlier than ours, we 
must abandon the common assumption that all vases of this style 
are contemporary." The local explanation is not without arguments in 
its favour: better and more elaborate ware might be expected from rich 
centres like Thebes and Tanagra than from the comparatively poor 
one that we are excavating. In spite of the sameness of the ‘stetns, 
the designs on the bodies show ¢reat variety, and 'thia variety might be 
taken as a sign of a young and vigorous style, Contrast the lack of variety 
in the Proto-Corinthian skyphoi, the kothons, and the aryballoi from these 
same graves. From the date of Group A to that of Group B would indeed 
allow the style an exccedingly short life, but it is not necessary to assume 
that all our Class 1 vases are to be dated as late as s4o mc. Without 
assuining that heirlooms were treasured for ise at burials, some of our 
Class 1 vases may well be dated back into the first half of the sixth 
century. A few examples that recall our Class im do occur-among the 
Thebes-Tanagra yases* and an explanation as to why parallels to our 
Class t should be so much more numicrous has already been,offered. 

The local argument must not, however, be pressed toa closely, Tt js 





1 (Gers, §0, No. 53 6t, 8G, 27; 4, No thf XV, #)4-qo, Ko: 6 /. #7, amin, pit a), 

* Ninetyeight pobllatied here, fonty-Awy ln fA S, xia pt. 2. 

* Lomext not be dorgojien that the Thebes: Tanigen vates ane probably picked efwelinone out 
if very iorpe mumber of grapes. 

* Boblaay p. 345. 0. 8; Wolters, "Egy “Apy, 18g, p. aga. 

* See xx, quoted p, 399, n 3 (limtul since Béhlan's article; but before-those of Wolter and 
Holteaox) These have heve eacribed unchallenged to the enone chete in ihe Tih centary as ihe rest 
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possible that while some of the Thebes-Tanagra vases are contemporary 
with our Class 1, and some with our Class IL, others agaii are earlier thin 
either class, The sameness of the stems. may after all be an: indication 
that the style was just beginning to get stereotyped and that it had 
already passed at least beyond its earliest experimentalizing period 

No chronological arrangement of the. Thebes-Tanagra ware can be 
attempted here, but if an attempt were made to parallel it-all at Rhitsona, 
there would be a considerable residue (vases with two handles; footless 
vases; vertical wavy lines on foot ; oblong holes in foot ; details of colouring, 
ete.) that would remain unparalleled. It is reasonable to suppose that this 
residue is older than any of our Rhitséna ware? Some sort of combination 
of the two explanations just suggested, the local and the chronological, 
may ultimately be established as the true one.” 

Exactly how to date this earliest Thebes-Tanagra ware is another 
inatter involving the whole question of the origin of the-style, Hitherto it 
has always been regarded as leading up from a late local pure Geometric 
style4 toa purely Orientalizing one,’ which latter (so it seems to have been 
assumed) was never fully evolved owing to the intrusion of Corinthian, 
This is indeed the natural explanation considering the obyious Geometric 
basis of the style, which has been so well analysed by Buhlau ; and such 
external evidence as was obtainable from Thebes or Tanagra seemed 
previously to support it, It should, however, be remembered how 





"Thar monotony weant decay in the Boewtlaw kylis etyle, os elsewhere, is shown by Cieaves 18, 
Nie, deag, and 46, Now angi UA ALS gals. pt. 2}. 

2 The very large mimber of Mack-on-lirown figurines (like fireve 49, Now 421-499) in 
Schiimatart mmecam faveare (his view at feast for Tanagra, The black-on-browe figuriues are ala 
commones thon the red and white in the Net. Mua, at Athens, Tt shoal of comme be remembwred 
that they ore very strong, the others very fragile, 

‘ Hallensx’ obecreation (Wow. Sie. i, p33, 1 4) that-at the Pinder he hap found Hoeotian 
kylites fragmomta Inthe same wtrateiy as Protelorinthian sod one kira of Corinthian and, abore 
it, & stratum. containing. another kind of Corinthian, may well be foul to harnwentee with this 
fast suggestion, Unfortunately the Ptolle excavations have not yet been pobliahed, and we know 
neliber the extent*of the finda, the dotaile of the. vtratification, nor the exact characier of the 
Rocotian kyliker the Corinthian, and the Proto-Cotinthian referred to if the Wom, Pint, See alee 
ia. py 35. 0 1, 

Tt mitight prove Interesting to institue # comparison between the Geometric prodgcesuor of 
oar kylix atyte and the prehistoric Borotian ware excavated hy Soteriades (404, MiM,, 3% 0, ir). 
The mest striking pair of resemblance bi the occurrence (Class 11, Chacroneca) of hatched 
trimngies in! bright red on a white alip; ep. alin, p r36, Pig, 7, the same ware from Elntaca, 
Hit Clase V from Eletacs (a development of Class 17) hae the borisentil wavy Tines which Boéblan 
recurso the chief feature of hia conjectured Sth (7) cent. Groometric. 

Potter, Cat. p. ag, giving a cfaimd of Bohlau > HMollemn p. 33 quoted (. grt, o. > 
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inadequate, and probably misleading that evidence was: hearsay evidence 
from repSepeyo as to Dipylon or Proto-Corinthian vases being some- 
times found in the same grave with Boeotian kylikes is worthless! At 
Rhitsona Boeotian kylikes have never been found apart from late Corinthian, 
Good early Corinthian has so far been found only in two graves (13 and 
14), good early Proto-Corinthian * only in two others (6 and 74), None of 
these last four graves contained a trace of Bocotian kylix ware. It would be 
ra-h to draw too positive conclusions from these observations, but- they do 
certainly suggest that the Orientalizing elements in the Boeotian Icylix 
style were not Mycenacan survivals” or the beginning of eastern influence 
in Boeotia, but were taken over from some fully developed Orientalizing 
ityle or styles. It is not impossible that Corinthian vases played a leading 
part in the formation of our style. The possibility has been explicitly 
denied by both Bohlaw and Holleaux., The first and only writer eo far who. 
has derived the style from lonian and Corinthian is Wolters! In order, 
however, to make his acute observations ft in with the misleading 
second-hand external evidence that he had mainly to rely on, he was fed 
to derive the style, not from Corinthian’ pottery, but from early Corinthian 
bronzes. | 

Yet there is in reality no need to assume that the Bocotian kylix style 
was not developed a/frr Corinthian pottery had secured an entry into 
Hocotin ; it was very possibly the brilliant colour effects of the Corinthian 
pottery that first inspired Boeotian potters to develop the Kylix style; 
perhaps as a development of the late unpretentious local Geometric 
survival postulated by Bohlau (pp. 345-6) Details which are naturally 
taken to indicaté Corinthian influence, so soon as evidence has taught us 
to look for it,are to be observed on many Hoecotian kylikes, IY these 
details have generally undergone some change in process of adoption, it is 
only what we should expect from the strongly individual character of the 


' TenBepe xo have [lithe exact knowledge es to the names of archaic styles. They naturally 
wih if posible both to econcesl the real provenance of a vat and te-invent a false one ihot will 
euhance itu valuc, Any tvpfageyer who had opened in a single campaign Grave 17 (io be 
jablished te #73, s23.) ani = Roestian Lylix grave (ng. Grave if, see map) would mot 
probably have brought to the market the whole contents of Grave 13, and @ fiintted election of 
canes from the other gra 
* The [lithe BES seid durvivale aco i couree tut inchided In this atalement, Ch. Odmmiler, 
faded, 1857, Pp. 19; Kinch, Asplor. ar Mdader, pp 0137 Oni, Adon av, 1 (Megare -Hyblaca) 
pp 7oe-2 anil references there, 
* As wnggened by Bablau, p. 993, and Molleawa, 'p. 30. 
* "Eb. Apy. t8o2,.p) 319 a 
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oecotian kylix ‘style? Vases like that published by Bihlau (p. 341, 
Fig. 24) and figurines like Jamot, &,.€-4. 1890, p. 215, Fig. 5 and Pl. ATV. 
and: Ath. Nat. Mus. goro (from Tanagra, in earlier style) have what is 
practically the floral ornament that occurs on hundreds of Rhitsona 
aryballot (cp, Bohlau, ad foc. p.. 341, No. 70). It is, however, on the earliest 
vases of the style that we should ‘expect to find) Corinthian influence 
most marked, if our hypothesis is correct, Those of the Thebes-Tanagra 
kylikes, which on either of our hypotheses we should be inclined to 
consider oldest, are distinguished by the brilliant effect of their purple 
and black decoration on a firm cream ground. This colour effect is 
distinctly Corinthian.* -A favourite omament, not met with at Rhitsdna, 
ia a kind of rosette with a big round purple centre, and petals in white 
not much bigger than dots? The same colours and ornament with 
a bigger centre and: smaller white dots bring us to the familias round 
shield of the aryballos warrior, The clay box (Kastchen) from Thebes 
(Bohlau, pp. 337-8) has Geometric and Proto-Corinthian features that 
would date it early in the style, and-along with these a floral ormament on a 
bent stalk aa on the bombylios with grazing stags from our Grave 13. 
‘to be published /.A.S. xxx.* 


1 This ix perhaps the anewer to BOhlan, p, 360, * Korinth kent) ecines gare werchiedenen 
Neloratinnsstiles wegen nicht in Beiracht."| Holleaus’ comtention (p- 34}, that. our ware cannot 
have been influenced by Corinthian, because it has no incisions and no fill-creament, bt invalid; 
inclsions are alintit impossitde in car actt (abric, and (iN-crmament requires vacant spaces, whith a 
glance af FL XV. ehows at once were not available. The perumstence of Genmetc nethres an 
conventions, which Holler reganié ag a ‘manifest aign of antiquity,’ is mot necessarily ane 
forthe Boeotian kytix style, Wut only for the local pare Geometric atyle frei: which Bishlaw derives 
it A focal Geometric mtyle survived in Cyprus till the gh century, J. A Ry Monro, 
PALS, le Ply 37D | | | = 

© £p. Louvre, CA 30 (=BShlda, 6) and CA 49 (=Bohian, 7); Bit Mux, A 363 
[= Bihlaw, 8) and A 963 (=itohlan, 16); Oxford, Ashmolean Muscom, V goa; Ath, Nat, Moe 
$$49 (= Bublag, $3). 

2 £2, fahlan, Now 6, 7, 3,15 (= Fig. 4, three on each of the bands dividing the panals), 
16, 594 ep Louvre A571 with Corinthian aryiallos Eo 6o6; Brit. Moa, A 562 and $65 with ted, 
i 36 and 37 (Corinthian). 

4 Cp alse Oxford, Ashinolean Museum, Case 2, 15 (Bocotum horse end nder, black-on-brawn 
with hands of dots on borex's dank), &, CA. xiv. pane, Fig. 2 (vindlar band on esrly waoray), end 
perhaps feted, 1888, ji. 959, Fhe 13, with the zones of ilots nn easly arylallol (e.g. Laure Eps, 
Cut, 141. 39, and our Crave 14). | a 

* Kemembering both the combination of Preto-Corinthian sm] ortentel featares on Ihihlac's 
' Keaichen,” the numerows late aurvivals we hove found at Rhitsota, aod our general uncertainty aa 
to the relationship of Proto-Coriathian 'o Corimhian, we need por give = pte Corinthian date 
either to Bibles, Fig. $2, p. $53 et to any Hocetion kylikes that chow ProteCorinthian decals, 
even if lo the latter cose they cannot lee: derivied Boge late akyphol, such as were found in-all the 
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It must be admitted that Corinthian influence will pot account for the 
two chiel clements of Boecotian kylix design, the fying bird and the 
palmette “The provenance of the bird is problematic. If Wolters (p, 218) 
is right in saying it js still pure Geometric, it does not touch upon our 
question: late Geometric survivals must be assumed in any ‘case.’ [1 
with Bohlaw, we derive it from Chalcis, there is no need to follow hin 
stil] further and assume the loan was made before Corinthian influence 
had asserted itself in Bocotia, at a period when we have no evidence that 
the Chaleidian bind had yet come into existence. The palmette: may, 
as Wolters maintains (p.239), be derived from Corinthian bronzes, He 
derives the lotus from the saine source It is equally possible that both 
omaments had become practically common property in Greece when the 
Hocotian kylix style first developed. Corinth certainly did not exercise 
an exclusive external influence on Bocotian pottery at that time. Boeotia 
probably had close relations either with Chalcis or Eretria, and perliaps 
also. with Athens* Our Nauecratite vase need not have been the first 
example of an Tonian ‘fabric to reach Boeotia* 

No view about the Bocotian kylix- style can be accepted, even 
provisionally, that does not take into account certain vases, showing 
Dipylon or Prote-Corinthian elements, whose Hoeotian features were first 
noticed by Kuhlau (/a/rd. 1888, pp. 351-354 and Figs 29-32. Cp, Wolters, 
‘Ed. “Apy. 1892, oly, fo, Fig. ta} Wide, faked. (809, Figs. 32-40 and 
pp. 72-84) Bohlau makes his vases contemporary with the kylikes: 
Wolters (p. 240) follows Béhlau, and includes his awn two vases, 

This: view of Béhlay and Wolters cannot now be accepted as it stands. 
We have seen (supra p. 312) that whether we date the ThebesTanagra 
kylikes in the second half of the sixth century, or considerably earlier, it Js 
itvany case probable that the style underwent a chronological development. 
It is necessary therefore, if we are to accept Bohlau and Wolters in even 
a modified form, not only to trace this development fa task that remalns-to 


tix big graves bere publisherl J) follows also thet Hihlao's coniprarison of Ariz, 1877, Tay,.CD 5 
for the Noootian kylix. shape is equally inconclusive for a pre-Coriothian origin, 

Cp pS 585 ff and Phere Tl. 316, No 67, qeoted by Furlwingler, Aygrew ph. 4th 
aryballul found with Geometric vases in probly seventh cemtury rave, 

* Both the palmette and the fotus of Hoporkin hytiles muy have their protutypes i Phaleron 
mate, ace, to, Ath. Nat, Mas, 226 (palette) and Bop (Mites), 

* For pomible Rhodian itifldence (vupgested by Hollenix, p. 43, a 1) ep. sones of 2 Lind df 
dawy patter on Louvre A 320 (Rhodian Agrphoca) with A577 (foot'ess Bocatinn kytiak 
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be done), but also to determine the phase, or phases, in it with which the 
Wide vaaes are contemporary. 

It should be remembered that they are miscellaneous in character, 
in spite of the common features that Bohlau noticed with such acumen. 
[t is not at all certain that they all belong to the same period themselves. 
Still it is quite conceivable, in the light of the surprising survivals into the 
Gth century that we have found at Rhitsona,' that all these vases with 
Dipylen or Prote-Corinthian elements are as late as the second half of 
the 7th century; With our suggested post-Corinthian dating for the 
kvlikes, however, we might even so regard them as early experiments by 
Boeotian potters, before they settled down to make kylikes and figurine:* 
This-is the position assigned to them by Holleaux* | 

Wide on the other hand makes no mention of the kylikes. He would 
apparently mike of the vases he publishes a separate Geometric styie—a 
local yaricty of the Dipylon,! Yet his Nos. Gand 9 (=Figs. 37 and 40) 
are scarcely to be separated from Buhlau. Fig. 30 and Wolters, Plate X. 
Fig. ta, Several of his vases have small but perhaps significant defails in 
common with Class 1 Rhitséna kylikes. Some of them show orienta! 
influence (ee Fig, 37), and must be put at the very end of the Geometric 
period, Finally, it must not be forgotten how very few of these vases 
there are* If these few are spread over any considerable period, the 
nitiiral Inference is that Boeotian pottery was manufactured in a small 
way during that period, nd had hardly got beyond the stage of isolated 
experiments, Even this last inference is based on the assumption that so 
few vases-of this class ure known because few were made, and that their 





P Fuge the black-oo-beown figurines like Grave go, New 421-430 may acinally he 2 survival of 
Dipylon technique : ao Martha, A.C facil Cp, however, Holleaux, Mew. /9et, Lp. 2g, 1 & 

= With the few exceptions mentioned, p. 227, 1. 1. 

‘fae alt ah te 2 Holbeats has been convinced that the Boenthan Kylix atyhe de llitlietly 
tater than Geometric by his excavations at the Protin (pag nm. ft), which he has unfortunately not 
yet publisher (seo above, p. j13, n. 3, and Vottier, Zeuern Cur, vol. L pp.: 238-249), 

‘ Collignem and Couve are um jorsticnrably swereetigg tf othe ygaed of this metrics Jane that ihe 
higlikes (1. XDA. and text ad few.) 

8 A. the wary white line on = broad dark straight hand (Wide, Fig. 37 and oor I'L XV. i); 
utw hand af horizontal cheyrrns (Wide, Fig, 92} and (once mune) our Pl, XV, a which is perhaps 
our earliest type from Rhiteina, Wiile's Fig. 97 has perhaps closer offinities wht Proto: Cormthian 
than with any specific Geometric style, The nearest parallel io Walrera’ lying bird, ev. nh lr, X. 
ta, ts found te wer M1, VIL, BW, his latter parallel needs oo emphasizing, since Walters hinsell 
classe Inv tase with Hocotian Lylikes. 

* Wide piblahes hing, Wolters only one, Hihlan beer (lo which he quotes one oF two pocallels). 
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scarcity is not the accidental result of hap-hazard grave hunting, The 
whole series needs to be carefully collated and reconsidered in connection 
with the new kylix material; but to do so is beyand the scope of this 
article. 
R: M.. Burrows. 
PN, Ure 
? Dihisy's Now 56-72 have pot been considered! here. Buhle seems perfectly right inmaking 


at lent aout of them contemporsry with bin hylikes Several parallels to thom hare shetty heen 
found az Rhiteond in Boeotian kylie gqrives that are being bell over for subsequent poblleation, 





SOUTH-EASTERN ELEMENTS IN THE 
PRE-HISTORIC CIVILIZATION OF SERVIA.-.' 


THE geographical position of Servia lends great importance to its 
pre-historic finds, because on their correct interpretation and understanding 
depends the solution of many pre-historic problems’ IL hope that 
this paper may, at any rate, prepare the way for such a solution; its 
subject is the south-eastern element in the pre-historic civilization of Servia, 
so far as this has been established by investigation, The task has been 
ereatly facilitated by the excavations carried out at Vinéa in 1908. 


THE SETTLEMENTS. 
‘Geographical position, Charader and ground-plan of dwellings. 


So far only those settlements have been explored, which from their 
geographical position fall into two main groups, a division which is also 
hased on the remains found therein: the first and earlicat group comprises 
Vinéa, Carsija, Mali Drum and Jablanica, all of which, with the exception 
of Vinéa, lic in the above order, along the railway from Belgrade to Nis. 
The second, later group, meludes fourteen Servian sites, all of which lie, 
like Vinéa, on the right bank of the Danube and stretch to Radujevac, the 
most north-easterly point on the fronticr of Servia. To this group also 
belongs Vidbol on the Danube, below Widin in Bulgaria. 

The sites of Group I. are situated, for the most part, on mountain 


' Owing to Dr, Vaesite’ absence from! Belgrade the English texnilation of this paper haw not 
been tevieed by him.—ia 


* Burrows, Oluererdis fe Cray, 1608, pp. 248 a4 
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spurs, which, generally speaking, have-a southerly trend, and therein 
resemble many of the Transylvanian sites and Troy.) The sites of Group IT, 
on the other hand, are closely linked to the valley of the Danube. 

Rothre? (Wobhngruben) are found only at places belonging to 
Group 1; their ground plan varies, but it is never rectangular, At Vinca 
above the lowest Moffres stratum, we find broad flat floors, more or less 
rectangular, with supports in the interior for the roof-beams ; but neverthe- 
less. the dwellings were never built of anything butwattle plastered with 
clay. 

This change in the form of the ground-plan took place gradually 
at Vinéa, as other remains prove, and was merely the result of elements 
introduced from the south-cast, where the buildings shew the same 
phenomeria, [nm Servia, as we shall presently sec, it took place later 
than the corresponding change in the south-east. 


IMPLEMENTS. 
Obsidian knives: Stag-horn harpoons and fisk- hoard, 


Stone implements have so far been found at all the sites; at 
Vinta they appear in the lowest as well as in the uppermost strata of 
the deposit. 1 shall not, however, discuss them now, but shall confine 
myself to mentioning a few typical specimens, : 

Fiza \eanives are found In all the strata at Vinca, but the: earliest 
example of oAsidian knives is contemporary with the change In the shape 
of the ground plan, If we cannot yet prove that the obsidian objects 
found at Vinéa came direct from the south-east, still—even if the stone 
in the rough is of Hungarian origin—all the evidence at our disposal 
woes to prove that, at all events, the knowledge of this substance and 
the habit of using It were introduced fram the south-east* 

At Vinéa harpoons? made of stag-horn are contemporary with 
obsidian knives. In a north-westerly direction things of this kind are 

t Pinilest da retamnye frepamslia proba (= Alytrdige ane Lonny dar Treaseed line), 
LNM. Glas Sepcke Avraleribe Adademiie Maowds, p. 166; and D). Mackensiog A. Sa. xib p, 253. 
"aaa, Veet, Thampenn, "The Connection of the Aegean Civilietion with Central Europe." 


Clayical Neotem, 1908, p. 236, note 2. 
* Snerteur, V5: Lp. 93; Fig. 6; Mewmen, Lp. 175, Figs 6 
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not found until we reach Switzerland,’ whilst to the south-east they 
appear a5 near as Bulganas 

Fish-hooks of stag-horn are contemporary with the harpoons at 
Vinéa and like them must be considered as substitutes for the metal 
hooks and harpoons of the south-east, because the hooks are of a shape 
invented for metal and copied here, as elsewhere, in the less costly 

To some such conclusion we are driven by the date of the strata 
referred] to at Vintéa which certainly belong to the Bronze Age, and 
therefore these stag-horn harpoons and hooks are not characteristic of 
the Stone but of the Bronze Age. ‘The appearance of obsidian in’ the 
same Strata at Vinta is further evidence in favour of the view advariced.? 


THE PLASTIC ARTS. 


Afatertals, Male and female statuettes; various types of  stainette. 
Rendering of costume, Figurine from Kiitevac; sowth-eastern analogies, 
Bone statuettes; Lourotrophot and bicephalons figures. 


The pre-historic collection in the National Museum at Belgrade 
contains, at present, about one thousand statu- 
ettes from different sites. With the exception 
of one bird's head (serpentine asbestos) from | 
Jablanica,‘and the hind-quarters ofa quadruped gf 
(white limestone) from Vinéa, all the fipvres 
found in Servia are manufactured of clay. 

Nearly all these clay figurines represent 
a female figure. Last year one, and only one, —_ 
male statuette (Fig. 1) was found, the sex of r 
which is clearly proved by the emphatic ren- =. 1.—Tero Views oF 

= . | MALE Ficucg 
dering of the genital organs. It was found 
at Vinea at a depth of six metres, Possibly the peculiar shape* of the 
head is die to some kind of head-covering, rather like a helmet (?). 





| Sierinar, AS0 poy: Weenen, BA. pe 95h 

* As Dam-infogmed by M, Anantoe 0), Cilingiroy. 

"See the important aimment by BOC. Bice in ASavveret! deere al fMetadoad per Afetor, 
pp: 257 aml 933: 

* Miloje AL, Vastsits, Jie wenlitdtede Station fallen, 1902, p. 24, Fig. Gt. 

® did. te a, Fig. 4 - 
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The long, straight, modelled eyes are also noteworthy. One might 
perhaps be justified in tracing this male figure back to the statuette 
from: Petsofi,’ as the Thessalian examples? are certainly doubtful It 
deseryes attention just because it is exceptional. 

The remaining (female) clay figures may be divided into types, based 
on their technique and attitude; from the technical point of view they 
fall Into two classes, (A) solid-and (fn) hollow figures; (A) is typical of the 
sites of Group 1, (8) of those of Group IJ_; both classes have their 
prototypes in the south-east, and appear there in the same chronological 
order. 

The solid female statuettes from the first, ne the older group of sites, 
are without exception steatopygous, and may be divided according to 
their attitude into two classes, (2) standing and (4}seated figures: Class 
(¢) is further subdivided into figures seated (6') on a throne and (4*) without 
a throne, 

The standing type (a) is the more common, and is found wherever 
such figures are found at all; as regards the seated type (4) the case ts 
far otherwise, Of its two subdivisions # is inferior in quality and in 
numbers, but as-the specimens of this class are always provided 
with a vertically pierced hole, ft ts not improbable that they were worn 
suspended from the person as amulets. 

From sites to the north-west we have at present only one foot of 
a seated figure from Lengyel? and a rough’ statuette from Pizzughi 
near Parento in Istria," both, however, of much later date than our earlier 
specimens af the type. On the other hand, towards the south-east, 
countless specimens of it exist, in Bulgaria,’ Troy,* and lastly in Thessaly.’ 
The Cyeladic and Cretan® figures of the same kind are well known! 


' #35 4.in PROX of. alo besides eeaople from Kaos jhe vase from Magn ‘Triada, 
Rastows, «f. off, PLL A. 

? Troantas, Al epeirropon) Gaperénan aisqriew al Siwwkov, 19CK, p. B50, 

1M. Hoernes, (feperchiclte der ditt: Aart, p, 522. 

' Ji, p. $30, Tal AW. Fige ao-27. 

* BC. A. xx. (1906), pp. 39044. 

*H, Schmid, #f. Sed iemann's Seeley frefaenin te Aleriimer, No. pogo 

* Ch Teoontas, of cit., Taf. XXADLL 6 and ge-& The latier specimen.is wrongly described 
by Tacrarifan oe * @errauriede ti by." 

' Eg. from Poteoth, ASA, ix. Pla Xan XT, 

* For both types alao. J. Lo Myre, formal of the dntbropetopical Jnafitnty, ex, (1900), 
Py St ty 
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In clase #' we always find the figure and the throne made in ones! 
whereas in the south-east separately made figures -are found, intended 
to be: placed on a separately made seat Tam not 
therefore inclined to agree with D. Mackenzie that those 
crouching: south-castern statuettes are ‘hideous, half- 
squatting varieties; * IT think that the statuette from 
Sparta,” for example, was placed on a similar throne, like, 
for instance, the one from Phylakopi although no thrones. 
have been found at Sparta, and no crouching figures at 
Phylakopi, In this respect the connection of our speci- 
mens with south-eastern prototypes is more than clear, 
and, as will. be seen, is noteworthy for another reason. 

A further classification of the solid clay statuettes 
may be based on the shapes of the head and the face, and ‘ay 
by its help the three following types may be distinguished: pig 3 — Spare. 
(1) the earliest, (2) the developed, and (3) the decadent. Erik > cml 

The earliest type (1) has a flat triangular face, with a aE 
wart-like nose. and eyes represented by square incisions: no other details 
of the head are indicated (Fig.2), The developed type (2) shewas the 
following details in the face: nose, eyes 
either incised or added; and painted * 
or incised" designe which reproduce 
tattooed or painted patterns. At the 
back of the head is either a- her: 
zimtal knob with a vertical hole in it? 
ar else an incised pattern (Fig. 9) 
The two variations explain each 
Other and serve the same purpise: 
the holes represent hair just as they 
do.on the heads of the ivory: statuettes 
from Knossos ;" the incised lines alsa represent hair," 








Fic, }—Back oF Heap of STALVETTE 
oY Develiran Trre 


VCO the example given in LAM. (ray, pp, 75-4, Flee, tg ay. 


* #5. A. xi, 237. Dade Dit ae p52, Figs i 
' fipabal, {i 206, Fig. 181, * Starman, Wea. dik (0968), p. pa, Fig: s. 
"LX, Gis, pp pia, Figs poy, ' Ey fatlonka, p. ts, Fige. 24 ay. ete: 


. BSA vi. py 73, Figs. 37, 38 i tit, ke Te 270, Fig, 21. Teounta, oA ai, p. go, 
Fig, 2265 p24, T,X XT 6) Werieer, ALS Gil. Ta. 
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‘The decadent type (3) is characterized by a‘ bird ' headiand monstrous 
nose: it often has incised eyes and boles: representing locks of hair 
(Fig. 4) Considerations based on the 
lic of the strata prove that this-is an 
instance of a decadent type, a pheno- 
menon noted also in the south-cast. The 
mouth is indicated only in figurines of 
the 'Kligevac Idol’ type;* never in 
others. 

In type {1) neither personal ornaments 
2s) nor dress are indicated ; they occur very 
rarely, and then only in a fragmentary 
form in type (3). In the developed type 
(2) on. the other hand, we find that not 
only personal ornaments (chiefly neck- 
etd Se a Bos Sand shoulder clasps *) but clothing 
are indicated. 

The dress of the standing figures of the earlier (solid) class is 
represented as two loin-cloths, quite square in cut, hanging down from 
the belt ;* sometimes this loin-cloth is drawn sheath-like round the hips, 
and sometimes it is represented as a piece of stuff folded round the body 
with the ends hanging down in front ;* it is often secured to the beit 
by buttons, rendered by lentoid knobs moulded on the figurine” The 
upper part of the body seems to be nude. 

. On some figurines traces are to be seen of incised parallel lines, 
running, generally, in a horizontal direction round the shins below the 
knees; these lines are best explained as representing footwear; it is 
well known that such footwear are represented on the south-castern 
prototypes.” 

Long garments enveloping the whole of the lower part of the body 
are worn only by figures of ‘ Klidevac Idol" type, and only the omaments 





1 LAA. Gina, pp. 17d, Toa. + fir. Arch, 1908, p. 205, Fig. t. 

* Jablaniea, pp. gry. Figen 19 a9, * fedlasiics, p, 15, Fig. gi ep. 18, Fie gi 

* fatismica, p. 20, Fig: §4-3. 55-$6: * Sarwar, NOS nL ju. 76, Fig. 5: 

® fatlentca, p. 1), Fig. go; LAR. tear, Fig. 15. 

1 Siveiner, AOS. Lop. toa, Pig. 9; thet MS, ii) pe pr, Fig, & Cf abe J, LL Myre, 
fiLAod, be p. yea. 

. Sterteer, WS, HL py. 7h 
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af the dress are indicated, not the dress itself, probably because it was 
thought to be sufficiently rendered by the shape of the body. On the 
‘Kiligevac Idol’ the Join-cloth which hangs down fn front from the belt 
is indicated in the same way, and the upper as well as the lower part of 
the body appears to be clothed; it is impossible, however, to determine 
acctirately the fashion of the garment, for both the ornamentation on it, 
and the persona! ormaments of the idol are indicated and cannot be 
distinguished from each other. 

The details enumerated are neither peculiar to our clay figures 
nor found exclusively in them, but a search for analogous types leads 
us ‘not to the north-west but to the south-east, and it is there that we 
must seck for the prototypes of these: figurines, 

The earliest type of head and face may, on the strength of these 
analogous south-eastern types, be described as *Cycladic’ or * Aegean, 
using the terms in the sense in which J, L, Myres uses them ;' adopting 
the classification of Aegean statuettes made by Lagrange,* this earlier type 
(1) cannot be compared with any but the Cycladic figurines, that ts 
to say, with those of the Early Minoan IN], period (E. M. [114 However, 
to judge from the rest of the finds, they are of later date, for, at Vinca 
this type (1) is found, as stratigraphic considerations prove, almost 
exclusively in the lowest Aot/ires stratum, and this position determines 
its relative age. 

The more developed type (2) is characterized by several strongly 
marked features, most of which are found in the Petsofi figures" which 
belong to an earlier stage in the Minoan period,® or to adopt the 
terminology of other archacologists, at the beginning of the Middle Minoan 
period (M. MoI)" The faces of the Cycladic marble statuettes of more 
developed type also shew tattoced or painted patterns’ I[t is very 
characteristic of the Servian sites belonging to Group I. that this type of 
statuette (2) occurs in the lower strata at Vinéa tit# type (1) and does 
not attaiy) to undisputed sway until the middle strata of the deposit there. 
This, of course, seryes to date it relatively. 


1 AS af, Be py tid. © fa Cebu ancirmiiz, 1905, p 

9 Lagrange, nf. a. p78. 1 Aaa, be pp. 300i Phy, vil “Kitt. 

1 ASA i 961. 

* 2D. Matkende, ALS a. adi. pp. 233, 2454 Ki M. Burrows, af. ft, jn §3- 

T Ch head from Amore, 44, Aft. xvii po go; head from Seviphos, J.. Dechelotte, 
Mawel Parchdslegic prékistertgur, W908, . 397, Fe. 339, 1. 
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The decadent type (3) is of less importance, as it might be derived 
from both the already existing types (1) and (2); it is, however, Important 
to note that at Vinea it is a marked feature of the upper and the upper- 
most strata, 

The ‘ Kliéevae Idol’ is no longer an isolated phenomenon in Servia ; 
similar statuettes have been found in almost all the sites of Group Hi. 
Wide? A. J. Evans’ and 1 myself have all successively compared this 
‘idol’ with Cretan statuettes of like type; the examples found at Knossos" 
all belong to the last period af the Second Palace.“ Nevertheless, in spite 
of all our efforts, the origin and development of the type in Servia have nat 
yet been clearly established; whereby many misconceptions have arisen, 
and unfortunately still exist. There is, however, a good deal of information 
available which may throw light on the question. 

All the pottery from the sites in Group II, is copied from the metal 
vessels af the same period*; this pottery, as will be scen, has many points 
of resembiance with the pottery of Troy VI, so that this stage of civiliza- 
tion in Servia may be equally well described as‘ Mycenaean" or as ‘post- 
Mycenaean.” It is, however, at the very earliest, certainly not earlier than 
the end of Troy VI, and exhibits many features which are also found In 
Troy VII. The Klitevae ‘Idol" does not depend, as H, M, Hoernes 
maintains*® ‘for its shape and ormamentation entirely upon neolithic 
tradition and neolithic style;’ but, as is proved of the pottery of ‘the 
same period, has on the contrary many peculiar features which can only 
have existed in a corresponding metal type: the cylindrical shape of the 
lower limbs, the flat solid torso, and the head are all fashioned in the style 
and technique of the models; the ornamentation is copied from the 
engraved and impressed designs with which they are decorated. Lastly, 
the rich metal paruve and the fully draped lower limbs testify to the 
accuracy of the date suggested above for this‘ Idol’ Consequently we are 
constrained to assign the statuettes of this “Idol' type-to a later period 
than their Cretan prototypes: that development in Crete proceeded on the 
same lines as in Servia,is proved by the pottery of the corresponding 

1 Ave. Arch. 1908, i. ppc2os ay. 7 AA, Alii; xiv pe. 223, n. §: 

1 U.S.A, vill po OB B..t. ‘ Gtorinar, ALS Copp. a8 ay: 

12S, vi, p. 99, Fly. $f * Lagramee, ot oft mm P41. . 
? Sharioar, ALS. il, pp. 2 oy. 


* (Die nevlithische Keramik in Oeaterteich," fadrhicd der b.4, Zontral: Nomeoeticston, iid, {195 ) 
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period, which also shews the influence of metal technique.’ From this 
in exceedingly important inference can be drawn, viz. that in Servia: there 
exists a definite deposit which has the same main 
characteristics as the corresponding but alder deposit in 
the south-east. Not less important is another fact, that 
particular characteristic phenomena succeed each other 
in those districts in the same sequence as in Servi. 

How these metal figures travelled to Servia may 
be, to a certain extent, inferred from the finding of the 
well-known bronze statuette at Troy*; for reasons easily 
understood they have not come down to us, but as- we: 
can reconstruct them from the clay copies their existence 
can no longer be doubted. For this reason. | fail to 
uitiderstand how Messrs. Wace, Peet, and Thompson® can 
classify the Kliéevac ‘Idol’ as ‘neolithic’ and compare it 
with the other much earlier figurines from other localities ; 
In so'doing they simply leave out of account the carlicr 
Servis strtucttes. 

Before we conclude this survey of the clay statucttes 
a few more important instances may be cited. First to be mentioned is a 
fragmetitary statuctte of bone (Fig. 5) which, as-specimens from Bulgaria," 
Troy? and Thessaly ® shew, finds its ‘these parallel in south-eastern districts. 
No bone statuettes seem to have been, as yet, discovered to the north-west 
of Servia. This figure was found at Vinéa at a depth of 5°3 metres 
Fig: 6 reproduces a new type of statuctte: a female figure seated on a 
throne, evidently intended to represent a mother hushing her child 
(houretrophas type), the nearest parallel to which is a figure from Thessaly? 
with which Tsountas has already on other grounds compared it® A 
further parallel is provided by a figure from Mycenae” Our specimen was 
fond at Vinea.ata depth of 4°5 metres. 
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Lastly we have the bicephalous clay figures! for which again parallels 
are provided from. the south-east? The specimen here figured (Fig. 7) 
was found at Vinéa at a depth of 4 metres. 

These details concerning Servian clay figurines and their south- 
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eastern parallels clearly prove that there is not only a general resemblance 
between the two methods of working in clay, but that their most striking 
peculfaritics find their closest and sometimes, their only models in the 
south-east, not in the north-west. 


RITUAL OBJECTS. 


Meaning of the statnettes ; figures seated ona throne represent a divinity > 
pedestals for idols, Standing figures also répresent & divinety, but the majority 
are ava@ypara, Labrys; pedestals for the labrys. Libation table. 


The affinity shewn to exist between Seryian and south-eastern clay 
statuettes does not, so far, furnish us with an answer to the question why 
this affinity exists and what gave rise to it 1 believe that the most 
satisfactory answer is tobe found in the theory that the Servian figures, 
which outwardly resemble the southeastern types, are derived from them ; 
and further, that their meaning is the same as that expressed by the much 


' Soriaar, VS. |. Ps 100, Fig. 20; Avro, vol, b p. 150, Fig. 19, 


° For examples frer Cyprus ch M. Hoernes, Creyidichta afer bidder Ammiy, p. 82, 
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less ambiguous figures from that region, In another paper! I have tried 
to shew that the seated figures represent a female divinity, such as is often 
met with in south-eastern types, where the divinity sfs:‘and the worshipper 
stands in front-of her* These statuettes are also objects of worship— 
idols—and, as such, they are, for purposes of worship, placed wpon 
pedestals made for them, as is proved by a specimen from Vinéa,? where 
the figure on its throne ig made in one with the base. 

In the south-eastern regions similar bases: are found, often in 
the form of stepped pedestals, on which not only aniconic objects of 
worship" but statuettes were placed; and, moreover, in the Palace of 
Knossos there are both aniconic objects and statuettes placeth upon ae 

‘raised base’ before which; the ritual was performed." There is therefore 
no real reason for doubting that the objects found with the Servian 
statuettes have their origin im these: south-eastern types, and that they are 
to be explained in the same way. 

These same south-eastern affinities serve to explain the standing 
heures: they are, like the models of cattle in the mam, dafjpara, 
using the word in its widest sense; at the same time it cannot be denied 
that a certain proportion, though a much smaller one, of these figures are 
to be explained as representations of a divinity. 

An amulet shaped like a da4eys was found in one urn? and justifies the 
statement that the worship of the divinity whose symbol it is, was known 
to the carly dwellers at Vinca: For this reason I explain as an imitation of 
the /aérys a particular form of pendant made of marble and limestone," and 
found at Vinta and at one site (Korbovo) from Group IL It is remark- 
able that objects which can be best explained as pedestals for the /adrys 
ant which exactly correspond to the ‘stepped plinth for Double Axe" of 
Palatkastro,” have alsp come to light at Vinéa” Were we have a repetition 
of the statuette bases, a consideration which should strengthen the explan- 
ation offered. 

* Starmnar, WS, tii, (1908), pp 7e-120; (nbddierinde Aniobheets, Hatrdge sar Apwainie 
der poidicteracden Avtigien im Sortic.) 
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One object found at Vinta’ is to be explained as a * lihation-table, 
am! islike those found not only in Bulgaria but at Knossos! From Vinéa 
we also have a fragment of marble? which certainly formed part of a 
‘libation-table, and we can now explain as such ‘tables’ a number of 
three- or four-legged objects which have hitherto been described as 
“small altars.’ 

The above is a brief summary of the paper referred to ; the conclusions 
armived at are calculated to explain many points which have not hitherto 
been understood, Only a few main points are here touched on, but if the 
conclusions drawn are accepted, it follows that the former pre-historic 
inhabitants of Servia drew their inspiration not only from the material, but 
from the spiritual side of south-eastern civilization, ‘This inspiration, as is 
natural, is most clearly reflected in the religious practices of the carly 
inhabitants of Servia as known from the ritual objects which have come 
down to us. The statucttes are ritual objects: the points of agreement 
between them and the south-eastern firures are simply the result of similar 
religious rites practised in both places; religious conservatism maintained 
them tn the same shape and form throughout the duration of the civili- 
zation borrowed from the south-east. Finally, with regard to the question 
whether the movements of one race can account for the spread of the 
Aegean civilization ina north-westerly direction, | am convinced that the 
details given justify an answer in the affirmative, quite as much as one 
in the negative. 


THE POTTERY. 


Globular ind bowl-skaped vases. Vases on stands» anthropomearphic-tiases ; 
vases a@ adoppio cone, Methods of ornamentation: denpressed ornantent ; 
back highly polished patterns and grerish-white slip; red sirp ; red mati 
paint; dichrome smatt-paint. Iucised patterns on vases from Group LL 
Designs: square spiral, true spiral, maeander, naturalistic elements >» 
decoration in weltef Pictagraphic signs. 

The method of preparing the clay depends on the shape and size of the 
vase: for the larger and simpler vases, it is coarse; for the smaller and better 
ones it ts more carefully kneaded, The firing varies; the colour of the 
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surface ranges from deep black and grey of many shades to brick-red; 
shades‘of chestnut-brown are not rare. In the deeper strata the surtace of 
the vases is almost always hand-poliahed without traces of glaze; in the 
upper strata there are vases the surface of which is coated with fine clay 
thinned with water: 

Among the typical shapes the following may be mentioned. Leaving 
out vases with a low hollow foot which are found in the lowest Aofhres 
stratum and appear even at Troy L', we may mention the plobular vases 
fixed ona high hollow foot? found both at Carsija* and at Vinda “; with this 
shape the bow! with a-solid foot (Fig. 8) is closely connected. Our bowl 
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is a variation of the well-known shape,” and is found in Bulgaria® in the 
same form asin Servia. It appears typically in the lower half of the Vinca 
deposit, and is specially common in the deepest parts of the Avtkros 
stratum. 

Of much greater importance is the presence at Vinéa in the deepest 
parts of the #oeftros stratum, of anthropomorphic vases of both kinds, 
re. with the face on the lid (a) and (4) on the neck* Similar faces on the 
vase lid are found at Tordos" and 1 agree with Dr, Nubert Schrnidt that 


‘TL Schon, Aataieg, p. 4, Nok oF= 104, 
"OH, Schraidt, Aeticbe? for Btheelegy, 1904, p. 655, Fie. 30-34- 
LAX, Gils, p.. 262, Fig. $4. 
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ahape waa incorrect, 
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the Tordos specimens cannot be the original models of the Trojan vases-;" 
I maintain the exact contrary, and the more so because, as Mr, An. D. 
Cilingirov kindly informs me, similar anthropomorphic vases are found 
(as was to be expected) in Bulgaria. 

The vase a doppio cone is typical of the sites of Group Il. So far it 
has been found at almost all the sites in the Danube valley * and in Bulgaria,” 
and has also been discovered in Thessaly” The Thessalian specimen 
is in many respects remarkable, especially so, if compared with the same 
vase shape in Italy. As far as this shape is concerned we cannot establish 
any north-westerly connection between the Danube valley and Italy, 
nor should we perhaps expect to find one. At any rate it would be 
interesting to connect the appearance of this vase in Italy with other 
signs* which point to a link between the Acgean shores-and Italy: this 
would furnish an easy explanation of the presence of this form of vase both 
in Italy and in the Danube valley. The Thessalian specimen is also 
of importance in dating a part of the Thessalian finds, and all the more so 
because this form of vase in Italy, in Bulgaria and in the Danube valley 
is one of the characteristic features of the Early fron Age in the localities 
mentioned.” This fact is the more important because there are other 
indications that the date suggested by Tsountas for the Thessalian fincls is 
unduly: early and based on inatificient grounds, Mr A, fi B, Wace 
is quite right in saying’ that ‘the chronology of pre-historic Thessaly 
needs carcful revision in this direction. 

In addition to the usual incised ornament, there are two other 
methods of decoration which are of great importance to the question 
under discussion: the first is decoration by impression (Fig. 9)" the 
earliest examples of which appear in the lowest Neolithic stratum at 
Knossos ;" it is also found on Neolithic ware from Phaestos and 
Orchomenos, and lastly on the oldest Thessalian pottery ™ as well as 
that of the Metal Age.” Bulgaria also furnishes specimets of it, 
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and we are therefore justified in speaking of an unbroken series of sites 
through which, in the course-.of time, this method of decoration. was 
transmitted from Crete to Servia. The relative position of the Servian 
and the south-eastern sites is clearly indicated by the fact that in the 
latter, only very flat grooves and flutings, generally arranged horizontally, 
are employed in this technique, while in Servia there are quite distinct 
patterns even on the earliest specimens of it; spirals are used in the 
middle strata at Vinéa.’ In deciding its place: of origin it is: important to 
remember that, so far, it has only been found in a few Hungarian sites; 
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while all the districts in a south-casterly direction have yielded it 
It is typical of the carlicr Servian sites and is met with at Vinéa in every 
stratum of the deposit, 

The other style of decoration is quite as typical of Group 1): here 
highly polished black designs are applied to the surface of the wise on 
the greyish-white slip(Tig. 10)" According to information kindly-supplied 
by Dr. H. Schmidt the same technique appears on vases found at Besika- 
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Tepeh at Troy." Tsountas has proved its existence in Thessaly” in 
deposits of the Bronze Age* which correspond to those at Besika-Tepeh, 
and we find it again in Bulgarian* At Vinéa it oceurs throughout 
all strata of the deposit, and is also a feature of the finds from all the other 
sites in Group I. Its existence further north-west than Servia has not yet 
been proved" 

With the footed bowls described, there is closely connected the use 
of a red! slip, which is always used on the foot “ind in two different ways: 
(wt) the red slip is hand-polished, (#) it is laid on with a kind of brish, the 
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brush marks shewing plainly. It is abundantly clear that in (4) we have 
before us monochrome painting in red, while (w) is paralleled (as Dr. 1 
schmidt kindly informs me) by both vases from Troy 1," In many casés 
the red hand-polished surface is like that of the footed bowls. from 
Thessaly,’ so that we are justified in concluding that not only the shape: 
but the method of decorating it, was borrowed from the south-east. 
It is significant and certainly not without importance, that when the 
W. Ditephelil, Sieve ase! flee, po, G46. 2, ch Pp, 230 s7.. ps FTA 
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footed bowls with red slip come to an end at Vinda, red matt-painting 
makes its appearance, and so far as can be judged from the reproductions, 
is like the same technique in Thessaly" The patterns are just the same as 
those noted in Bulgaria, where we find the same kind of vase—a bowl with 
a perpendicular rim. This red matt-paint technique is of secondary 
importance and certainly of somewhat later date in the sites of Group I. 
It appears regularly on those vases which, at an carlier date, were 
decorated with impressed ornament or with shitty black polished designs. 
At Vinéa sherds so decorated are found at a depth of from 776m. 
below the surface, 

Bichrome matt-painting is, 50. far, represented in Servia by only one 
specimen shewing matt red-brown decoration on a matt yellowish slip 
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(Fig. 11.) The closest parallel to this technique is found in Thessaly,2 
and the shape of our specimen, though it does not necessarily imply direct 
connection between Thessaly and Vinta, is of significance in tracing the 
origin of the technique ; it is.a three-legged ‘ altar’ with moulded ox-heads 
above each leg, and was found at Vinéa in the stratum 56m. deep, 
which lies imrnextiately above the lowest Su/Arvs stratum, 

Incised ornament is common to both groups of sites. In the carliest 
strata at Vinéa the designs wre never filled in with white? as is always the 
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case in the middle and upper Strata, both there and in the sites of 
Group IL At the latter the white filling causes a change in the character 
of the incised technique, which can then be called ‘Furchenstich’ or 
"Stichkanal’ technique. To describe it, as has been done, as ‘ Neolithic ' 
is quite inadmissible ;* its appearance among the finds from Group IT. 
is in complete accordance with the main characteristics of the pottery 
from there, which, as has been shewn,‘ is derived from metal originals, 

In shape, style of ornamentation, and even design the vases from the 
second group of sites resemble some of the finds from the Macedonian 
tumuli? and from Thessaly It is another of the reasons on which I base 
my opinion that the date assumed for the Macedonian and Thessalian 
finds is too early, 

The decoration from the earlier group of sites is always of the 
usual geometric type; specially deserving of notice are the so-called 
‘angular spiral and the real spiral, Careful observation of the stccessive 
layers of the cdleposit proves that both kinds of spiral first appear at Vinéa 
on the jine of demarcation between the lowest or Aofkror stratum and the 
middie strata, and are very common in the latter. This is not the result 
of chance, because at Troy the oldest spiral first appears in the third 
period of the IL.—V. deposits* and is thought to be connected with the 
island civilization. The same thing occurs in Thessaly, where the spiral, 
according to Tsountas, does not appear until ‘the second Neolithic 
Period,’ His. theory that it was brought to Thessaly by immigrants 
from the north * is contradicted, as will be seen, by the date of our finds. 
At Knossos the spiral is not found earlier than Middle Minoan T. 
(M.M.1j" ‘These parallels from Knossos, Thessaly, and Vinéa disprove 
the theory of Hocrnes that the presence of the spiral at Butmir proves 
that this deposit is earlier than the Neolithic stratum at Knossos!’ The 
exact contrary is true, The macander is as typical of the later sites aa is 
the spiral of the earlier group. ‘The true macarder is.a constant feature in 
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the later sites ;* the spiral still appears, but plays a subordinate part, as it 
does, for instance, in the finds from the Macedonian tumuli? and the 
corresponding finds in Thessaly. Still more characteristic of the later 
sites are the designs derived from nature; among which we have a bird on 
the insile of a vase rim from Vinea (Fig. 12) and a flower (lily?) reduced 
to its. simplest elements from Vajuga?® (Fig, 13), These recent finds 
support my explanation of the design on the urn from Klitevac,’ to which 
(in @ later paper) I ascribed a definite religious meaning, owing to its 
south-caster affinities. To this [ can only add that these designs, are 
based on the metal vases which, like the Kliteyac statuette type, came 
from nearer or farther to the south-east. This theory receive: additional 
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support from two other vase fragments from Vinéa decorated with @ 
human figure in relief (Fig, t4a,2); the nenrest parallel to @# i from 
Torlos® These sherds with decoration in relief representing uman 
beings betray the influence of metal originals; and, as is proved by the 
Vaphio cups! metal cups so decorated do really exist in the further 
south-east, 
Lastly, mention. must be made of the so-called * pPictographic signs ' 

or marks? which are found in all the strata at Vinéa: and are typical of the 
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sites of Group L.*; they have not,so far, been met with in the later sites 
(Group IE), and are unknown at any site in the ncighbouring districts 
except Tordos, but when compared with marks from the south-east shew 
in. type and shape the same character as all the other details of civilization 
borrowed from there, 
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This is one of my reasons for thinking that the origin of these picto- 
graphic signs must be sought for in the south-east 


DATE OF THE SEKVIAN SITES. 


Charieter af the deposit at Pinta: ats unbroken seguence. The chranoiagical 

relation of the feo groups to each other and to Vinda, The Bothros-stratim 

of Vinda the earliest deposit in Servia, Fina’s amid (raves of smetal im ite 
Vinca deposits ; their relation ta Tray and relation duration. 


Last year's excavations at Vinéa furnished valuable material for dating 
the Servian sites, because they shewed that there are several levels in the 
deposit which is, in some places, 95 m. thick. At no single level through- 
out the whole deposit does a sterile stratum appear, and we are therefore 
justified in stating that the site was continuously occupied throughout the 
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period necessary for the formation of this thick deposit. The varied 
nature of the minor finds confirms this view, for firstly, every instance of 
increased civilization which comes to light only enriches the stratum in 
which it appears, without interrupting it; and secondly, a great many such 
Instances appear in all the levels, thus affording additional support to the 
View expressed. 

The finds from Group II, are not only relatively, but positively, later 
in date than those of Group L. Their chronological relationship is 
demonstrated by a consideration of the lie of the strata at Vinéa, which is 
as follows: for about 2°5 m, below the surface, objects typical of Group IL. 
are found, above and with, those belonging to Group I, Below this limit 
of two-wid-a-half metres, only objects typical of Group I. appear, and as 
such, go down to a depth of about six metres below the surface. The 
level at this depth forms at the same time the uppermost layer of the 
lowest or fothres stratum of Vinéa. Emphasig must, however, be laid on 
the point that the line of demarcation is nowhere sharply defined, because 
here and there isolated finds overlap boundary lines which are based on a 
general view of the deposit. The limita of particular finds are based on 
stratigraphic considerations which only concerti those finds, and which we 
need not now take into account. 

The important results to be deduced are as follows »— 

(1) Types common to both groups meet together in. the Uppermost 
strata at Vinta; therefore the later period of Group L. is contemporary with 
the earlier period of Group IT. 

(2) The later period of Group [, was preceded by a longer period the 
remains of which are embedded in the central strata at Vinéa, but as these 
lie at a greater stratigraphic depth these remains must be older than both 
those of the later period of Group I. and the earlier period of Group IL 

(3) The #Sothrss stratum of Vinéa Is older than any other site yet 
found in cither Growp, and represents the earliest stage of civilization yet 
discovered in Servin. 

This method of dating the Servian finds is local, and may suffice 
sc long as investigation is restricted within local limits, but the details 
given shew that the civilization of the district is neither an original nor 
an independent development; on the contrary it is derived from the south- 
east. We are therefore compelled to adopt what may be called a general 
method of dating our deposits by measuring them by the more Or Jess 
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certain standard of the south-east. If the attempt is successful, it will 
provide a solid basis for calculating not only their relative but, if the term 
is permissible, their actual date, To this end I have chosen, for reasons 
which will be readily understood, the classic standard provided hy the 
discoveries at Troy ; but before attempting to-use it some brief account 
must be given of the metal finds at Vinéa. 

Traces of small! seraps‘of metal (copper or bronze) have been found on.no 
less than twenty-one occasions at a depth of 1'm.-6°3 m, below the surface, 
and once at a depth of 7:5 m., de, m the middle of the deepest spot in the 
Bethres stratum. Small pierced beads of metal have also been found at 
a depth of from im.-Gim. These scraps and objects of metal assume 
much greater importance, as | think, because they occur on the site where 
undoubtedly they were once lost, and have only come down to ts because 
they were so small that they could not be found by their owners, The 
presence of metal in the deposit at Winéa only allows us to date it roughly 
as belonging to the Metal Age; it doea not provide the material for more 
accurate dating, which must be sought for-elsewhere. The finds themselves 
at Vinéa:shew that no date can be assigned to them) until we have dated 
firstly, the sites of Group II., and secondly, the uthres stratum, for those 
stages of development stand at the two opposite ends of the whole 
civilization of Vinca. 

To the sites of Group II, a date has been assigned in a previous 
paper; and subsequent finds have confirmed the view there expressed. 
In addition to the mstances there piven several fresh ones have come to 
light, ey”. concentric circles connected by tangents, impressed concentric 
circles, small bosses, the characteristic stirrup-hanidles and. strap-handles 
with ornamental knobs. All can undoubtedly be paralleled partly from 
Troy VI, but mainly from Troy VIL, where their appearance is ascribed 
by H. Schmidt to the Treri,* whom he believes e have migrated thither 
somewhere about this time from the Jower Danube (Bulgaria). Hut 
Vidbal, the site of the excavations in Bulgaria, belongs to Group IT., 
and lies comparatively near the western limit of the former settlements of 
the ‘Treri, so that the conclusions reached establish an undoubted 
cannection between Vinca and Troy WII., and accordingly the correspomd— 
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ing phases at Vinéa may be considered as more or less contemporary with 
Troy VIL, though that does not exclude the possibility that finds in the 
uppermost strata at Vinéa may belong both to an earlier and to a later 
period than finds from Troy VIT. 

Asa means of dating the Pettres stratum we have among the pottery, 
footed bowls and anthropomorphic vases, which are undoubtedly the things 
best suited for the purpose. Footed bowls are found at Troy I. ;' on the 
other hand the anthropomorphic vase makes its earliest appearance there 
in the Second Settlement ; both shapes appear together simultaneously in 
the Aushres stratum. From these data there is only one conclusion to be 
drawn, viz. that owing to the presence of anthropomorphic vases the 
Bothres stratum cannot be earlier than Troy I1., and, consequently, the 
whole of the important deposit at Vinéa, which is o°§ m. thick, must be 
dated between the beginning of Troy IT. and (about) the end of Troy VT. 

Further evidence in support of this date is provided by various other 
facts, of which only one need be mentioned here: our earliest clay figurines 
find their earliest analogy in the so-called ‘Cycladic" type, the earliest 
appearance of which is contemporary with the Early Minoan ILI, Period 
(E, M. ILL), Now for the reasons given above, the lowest Bofires stratum 
at Vinéa cannot be earlier in date than Troy I]. and we get precisely 
the same result from the equation Troy [L=—Phylakopi 1-=Knossas 
iE. M111? 

This being so, it is perhaps natural that many archacologists prefer to 
describe the contents of the Aeffres stratum at Vinéa as ‘ Neolithic,’ 
‘Sub-Neolithic,’ or * Eneolithic, those of the middle strata as of the 
ronze Age, and of the upper strata as belonging to the Early Iron Age. 
But as the beginning of the so-called Neolithic Period in Servia dates after 
the beginning of Troy Il. it is dangerous to work with a misleading 
terminology; I therefore prefer to utilize the valuable resulta now 
obtained and from henceforth to arrange the various finds in Servia on 
the basis of the Vinéa finds, the chronological relation of which to the 
south-eastern finds in general, and in particular, to the deposits of 
Troy, has now been established. 


* * * * s * * 
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Circumstances prevent me from entering hereon the consideration of 
all that follows from the results obtained, This must be reserved. for the 
forthcoming publication of the excavations at Vinta, ‘The details given 
concerning the pre-historic settlements of ‘Servia shew that they were 
formed under the continuous influence of a south-eastern civilization, 
This disposes of the ‘northerly * influence in the Aegean and of the other 
theory of a parallel development of individual branches of one and the 
same race.' 

The relation of the Vinta depusits to the sites lying to the north-west 
does not, so far.as can be seen, contradict this assumption of a south- 
eastern influence affecting our own land and the district to the north-west 
of it; however, asa measure of precaution I restrict the assumption to the 
sites and deposits already known. I[t is not impossible that the future may 
bring to light a civilization absolutely devoid of any trace of Aegean 
infiuence, but it. is not very likely,.and so long as such a civilization 
remains. unfound our theory holds the field, There are no really 
convincing reasons against it and a great many in its favour. 


MILojE M. VASSITS, 
Aelgrarde. 
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CRETAN PALACES AND THE AEGEAN 
CIVILIZATION. IV. 


SINCE -the earlier parts of this study were written, various interesting 
discoveries have been made, not only in Crete, but on the mainland of 
Greece, such as tend partly to clear up, partly to complicate the problem of 
Aegean Civilization. 

Of the discoveries in Crete the most fruitful in new results are those of 
Mr. Richard 8. Seager relating to the Early Minoan Period, firstly at 
Vasiliki on the mainland of the Gulf of Mirabello, and later on the islands 
af Psim and Mochlos off the same coast. As regards the question 
especially of dominant architectural forms in Early Minoan times, these 
discoveries, in view of certain theories of development, such as those of 
Noack put forward of late, have a capital importance. 

Following upon the discovery by the Italians of the Early Minoan 
tholos at Hagia Triada, Dr, Stephanos Xanthoudides, Ephor at Candia, 
has had the good luck, at Koumsa in the Messara to come upon ‘a series 
of Early Minoan circular chamber tombs alongside of dwellings already 
af an exelusively rectangular type ; Noack would have done well to take 
these seriously into account in view of the theories in question, 

Those who are interested in the archaeology of prehistoric Crete will 
now be able to give a warm welcome to Mrs. Boyd Hawes’ timely and 
atimirable publication of the results of the American excavations at 
Gournia, Some of the American discoveries have an exceptional interest 
in relation to topics dealt with in the following pages, and this is more 
particularly the case with the Early Minoan. site of Vasiliki and the 
Palace of Gournti. 
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Meanwhile on the Greek mainland, in regions as far apart as 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and the Peloponnese, discoveries felating to an 
equally early, if not still earlier, period help to throw a new and surprising 
light on the problem of the prehistoric civilization which existed on the 
continental] parts of the Greek world, The discoveries by the Germans at 
Orchomenos are now made available for study, so far as they concern the 
question of architecture, through the ‘admirable ‘publication by Professor 
Heittrich Bulle’ Certain views of a peneral character, mistaken as we 
think, set forward in this work have now received a valuable corrective 
through the publication by Dr, Tsountas of the results of his important 
excavations at the sites of Dimini and Sesklo in Thessaly" To pioneer 
work like this we must further add the results of the explorations at 
Chaeronea by Dr, Soteriades.* Into the same context comes the lucky 
discovery of the prehistoric settlement at Zerélia by Messrs. Wace, 
Droop, and Thompson of the British School at Athens* Mr. Wace, who 
was the first to be attracted towards this site, was also the first to announce 
the bearing of the early deposits there in their relation to the discoveries 
of Tsountas and Soteriades. 

Parallel with the progress of discovery and the further publication of 
results has been the advance in the study of these, from the stand-point 
especially of their more general historical connections. 

Much impetus in this direction has been given by the publication ot 
Professor Ronald Burrows’ book on ‘The Discoveries in Crete’ which very 
succinctly and ciearly sums up the historical bearing of the evidence so far 
as it was available from excavation uptodate. Burrows’ exposition of this 
evidence makes all the more convincing the point of view which may be 
regarded as the stand-point of the excavators gained by pradual 
experience on the Cretan sites themselves. This is to the effect that 
Cretan culture is essentially of one piece from its first beginnings to its end 
in the Late Minoan Period, 

Of those who are disposed to deny this unity, first and foremost in the 
field comes once more Professor Doerpfeld in an article in the “dtentncie 
Mitierlungen, 1907, 570-603. This in a somewhat modified form Is 
essentially a reafhrmation of Doerpfeld's original contention, that distinct 
Achaean influence is traceable in certain features in the architecture of the 
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later Cretan palaces. This, be it noted, would not mean merely that by 
the time of the building of these, Crete already stood under the dominating 
influence of the culture of Myccnae, but that by the period in question 
Achaean conquerors from the mainland were already present in the island 
wielding their hegemony at Knossos and at Phacstos in the arts of peace 
aswell as of war. 

The present writer has been so severely dealt with in Doerpfeld’'s paper 
referred to, that he is bound to regard it as a piece of singular good fortune 
that it is not needful for him to take up the cudgels again in his own 
defence. As good luck would have it Noack now comes forward as 
champion, so to say, of the cause of Cretan unity, And the new statement 
of his views is all, we are glad to see, a complete yindication of what may 
be called the English point of view as to the essential continuity of Cretan 
culture and of Cretan architectural development down to the end of the 
Second Late Minoan Period. 

All the more is it to be regretted that so valiant a champion of the 
goed cause did not content himself with this one achievement and return 
from his exploit with the sure fiits of victory in his hands. Instead of 
that, ina too bold spirit of adventure, as the sequel of his book shows, he 
wanders into other perilous mazes of the Minoan labyrinth with no bright 
Ariadne there to guide with the golden clue of knowledge. 


= 
. 7 


Tike Round Har in the Mediterranean. 


One of the problems that have recently engaged the attention of 
archaeologists is the rile played by the round hut in relation to rectangular 
construction in the development of early architecture in the Mediterranean, 
The scientific data cover a very wide field extending from the Anatolian 
littoral in the east, as far as to Spain and its further ethnological extension 
into North-West Europe in the west. 

Any scientific investigation of data having so wide a geographical 
range naturally begins with the formulation of a few main provisional 
criteria such as might help to connect or separate the phenomena. This 
has generally been done in one form or another, Thus, for example, the 
fact has been observed that in the Mediterranean area the rite of inhumation, 
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which ts universal there in the prehistoric age, has brought with it arrange: 
ments for the housing of the dead which area repetition of similar arrange- 
ments for the housing of the jiving, This being eo, the next inquiry is: 
what type of house is dominant in dliferent parts of the Mediterrancan 
archacological province in question at the earliest period of which we have 
any positive knowledge? | 

The anewer is clearest for Sardinia. Here the round hut is so 
exclusively the form of habitation, from a very remote beginning and 
throughout the Bronze Age, ‘that practically no other type of divelling 
comés into account. Now that there is more and more agreement that 
the Nuraghi are not tombs but strongly fortified Wabitations and that the 
round buildings tanally grouped about them are village dwellings, the 
above statement may saicly be allowed to stand in its entirety. 

A very striking illustration of the phenomena In Sardinia is afforded 
by the example of the Nuraghe and round -hut town of Seracet near 
Gonnesa in the Iglesicnte. This was described by me in a paper read 
last year at the British School of Archaeology in Rome. 

In the present connection, what is remarkable about this settlement is 
that there is not a single rectangular building visible anywhere. 

From the point of view of their immediate affinities we may safely say 
that the round huts of the prehistoric period in Sicily and Italy and the 
Talayot castles of the Balearic Isles may be regarded as coming into the 
Saine context as those of Sardinia. 


Tie Round and the Rectangular Hut in the West Afediterninean, 


Here now the curious concomitant phenomenon is observable that 
while the dwellings of the living are all modelled on the round hut as 
prototype, the habitations of the dead in Sardinia are almest without 
exception of rectangular type, The exceptions, however, are to be kept 
well in view, especially if, as in the present case, they occur early m the 
series, Thus, for example, the two dolmens of earliest type known to us in 
Sardinia—those near the station of Birort beliw Macomer—are both of a 
rounded elliptical shape. And here it must not be forgotten that at the 

* This paper has since been published in Thalian in Aiecoitée, HE Fase, |. rg For Sernect, 
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period to which these dolmens belong, the rounded hut must have been 
already in use. Once, however, the organic process of differentiation had 
got so far as definitely to fix the types of habitation respectively for the 
living and the dead, we find that the type of habitation for the dead in 
Sardinia is asa matter of fact rectangular, This is so, whether we have to 
do with ¢chamber-tombs cut into the rock, with dolmen-tombs of the 
advanced type, or with the later transformation of the dolmen in the shape 
of the so-called toméa at Gigante or family tomb of the people of the 
Nuraghi, The original prototype pre-supposed in the case of the types as 
already fixed is a rectangular type of dwelling. 

This rectangular type of dwelling did not-attain to any prominence in 
Sardinia, because there, under very special circumstances, it came into 
competition with the round type of hut then undergoing a process of 
architectural development which culminated in the Nuraghi, In the local 
struggle for predominance of the two types, the rectanguiar dwelling was 
bound to sink rapidly into entire latency in Sardinia, once it became 
relegated to tomb use as the dwelling of the dead. But we cannot ignore 
its existence in the immediate environment of Sardinia. Thus, for cxample, 
in Corsica in one instance known to me, which must be taken to be typical, 
a village of rectangular dolmen-like dwellings exists alongside of a group 
of dolmen tombs, “The process of elimination here, if there was any, was 
in the other direction and was-very thorough. No round huts, so far as 

we yet know, have ever been discovered mm Corsica,-and it is well known 
that monuments of the Nuraghi type are entirely lacking there. In 
Pantelleria again the round chambers of the Sesi tombs have coincident 
with them dwellings of rectangular type at the prehistoric village of Mursia,’ 
This is. a reversal of the relations that prevail in Sardinia. The round hut 
is ‘common in-south Italy, and there again we-have the rectangular doimen 
ivpe of tomb represented sporadically in the Terra d'Otranto. [t is the 
same in sicily and in Malti. 

In Spain in the Bronxe Age there is noticeable a tendency towards the 
predominance of the rectangular type of building for the houses of the 
living. Thus, for example, the early houses discovered by the brothers 
Siret at Fuente Verreja were of rectangular type. Coincident with these 
rectangular houses in south-east Spain we have the round beehive chamber 
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with dolmen corridor of the Los Millares type. With this alternates all 
over the Iberian Peninsula, especially in the Portuguese west, the 
rectangular dolmen type of tomb. 

The distribution of both types of construction in France fits on in 
sequence to that of Spain and Portugal. On the continent of West Europe 
the tendency in course of time is to leave the round type of building behind 
altogether as habitation of the living. Yet it accompanies the traditional 
dolmen as-an alternative type of sepulchre and house-as far afield as 
Ireland and Scotland, 


The Dolmenic Hat and the Central-Hearth House of Weat Enrope. 


The non-occurrence, so far as we yet know, of the round hut in 
Corsica, while with its next door neighbours of Sardinia this type of 
dwelling is universal, would seem at first sight a singular phenomenon, 
Yet it is very characteristic of the way in which architectural development 
tends. to differentiate locally in island communities like those of the 
Mediterranean. The presence in Corsica, referred to already, of a dolmen 
type of rectangular house with base course of orthostatic slabs, alongside 
of the rectangular type of dolmen-tomb, has an architectural significance 
of itsown. If further confirmed by excavation it would dispose at once of 
a theory set forth by Pfuhl to the effect that the dulmen type of sepulchre 
is No imitation of a corresponding type of house, but only an independent 
class of tomb by itself! 

In this connection the wide distribution of the dolmenic type of tomb 
all over France acquires a new significance. The earliest rectangular 
type of house must haye penetrated into West Europe at the same time. 
There is moreover hardly: any doubt that the type of rectangular house, 
which later attained to such ascendancy in Franee, has to be connected 
in its origins with the primitive dolmenic type of hut-of which we speak. 
The later Frankish house of historical times, with many intervening phases 
of development, is the lineal descendant in its general plan of this primitive 
dolmenic type of hut. The isolation of the living room, with its central 
hearth, is a primitive feature which has become overladen through collusion 
with other types of a later time, Hut the central hearth which is so 
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conservative of the primitive plan is still there, and both are discernible: 
aa characteristic features of the Frankish house of the present day- 

Towards the north of France there begins to be perceptible a dividing 
of the migratory ways, which is itself symptomatic of the direction in whicli 
the racial movement took place. Accordingly we find that the dolinenic 
dwelling apparently penetrated into the British Isles in company with the 
dolmen type of tomb. And here the tradition of the living room with 
central hearth Is only now on the point of dying out entirely. It still 
survives sporadically in remote parts of Scotland, notably in the Orkney 
and Shetiand Isles. 

In company again with the original of the Hiinenbed type of tamb it 
skirts the shores of the German Ocean and making a bridge of Denmark 
crosses the Danish Sound into Scandinavia, There a very early-type of 
dwelling with central hearth and isolated living room has survived, in the 
shape of the Nordic house, until the present day. 

In this general connection it is interesting to note that in the Mediter- 
ranean itself the islands of Sardinia and Corsica have still surviving, as the 
normal type in the villages, a plan of living room with éentral hearth which 
inwst be regarded -as having more or less of afnnity with that of the 
continental Frankish house and the Nordic house of Scandinavia. In: 
Corsica the isolation of the living room, which tended to-survive in virtue 
of the presence of the central hearth, was. probably already a feature of 
the dolmenic hut of the prehistoric age. This: type apparently. did not 
hecome universal aver the West Mediterranean until alter it had managed 
to oust the round hut dwelling: This was only after the civilization 
represented by the Nuraghi of Sardinia and the Talayots of the Balearic 
isles had come to an end. 


The fiolation vf the Centrai-Hearth Room in the West Mediterrancan 
aid ia WWest Ewrope, 


Here it must not be forgotten that the coritral hearth and the 
tendency to keep up the isolation of the living room were to all wecounts 
a4 characteristic a feature af the round Nuraghe hut as they were of the 
rectangular dolmeni¢ dwellings of Corsica. The difference between round 
atid square in construction is here of no essential account, What is 
essential i¢ the circumstance that the isolation of the living room is the 
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prime fact with which we start in conditions of life so primitive that the 
one living room is the only one that exists in the case of the primordial 
hat-diwelling, whether round or square. : . 

The next stage in development 1s: the-simple addition of hut to hut. 
Each of these is accessible by its own door, It f= thus only on second 
thoughts that internal doorways are opened up for direct communication 
between one room and another. What now is essential in the case of a 
complex system like this with through doors, is to have the doors (and 
windows if there be any) in such positiois that the fire be not affected by 
passing air currents. Accordingly we find as:a matter of fact that the 
teridency to protect the central hearth from air currents Is found to be 
universa! all over those regions of the Mediterranean and Europe where 
this type of house exists: 

In the Mediterranean, with its mild climate, we hnd that the isolation 
of the central-hearth room is not nearly so rigidly carried out as on the 
continent of Europe, where the Cimate is more severe, This is natural, 
In Corsica and Sardinia, for example, the household fire is not a permanent 
institution in the warmer summer months. Accordingly, when the fire is 
out, any through doors and witidows there are are thrown freely open. 
If we take the other extreme of Norway, where the central hotsehold 
fire of the Nordic house is permanent throughout the greater part of the 
year, we find that the isolation of the living room is correspondingly per- 
matient, and the existence of through doors and windows to be thrown 
open corresponding!ly lacking. 

We see then that these phenomena occur over a wide range in Europe: 
whether ethnological connection between them can be proved or not, this 
fact in itself should inspire caution when we are studying the development 
of such a type of house, This development will never be understood unless 
we sec that it te the more or less permanent réle played by the central 
hearth in auch a type of house under varying climatic conditions, that Itself 
determines the more or less complete isolation of that particular room of 
the house of which it is the distinguishing feature: 

The isolation in the case of a rectangular or round type of hut dwelling 
of only one room, like the simplest types of the early Mediterranean, is the 
primitive fact with which we start Jf in such circumstances there is a 
eentral hearth the isolation is apt to be maintained even after the dwelling 
has come to consist of several rooms. If on the other hand there is no 
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eentnil-hearth room, the conditions that give rise to the isolation are 
lacking, and accordingly we find that under such circumstances ‘the 
isolation does not-occur, Thus then, as a process of architectural ceveloy- 
ment, it is mot accase of closing doors that were already there, but at the 
most of establishing communication with the living room (in regions where 
the living room has a central hearth) in such a way as still to give the 
necessary protection from air currents. We thus find as a matter of fact, 
that in all regions of the Mediterranean and the continent of Europe as far 
afield as Scandinavia, where the central-hearth house exists, the universal 
tendency is to: protect the central hearth from such air currents. So 
eerieral, indeed, is the tendency that this is invariably done-even if the 
exigencies of space and the architectural distribution of the parts of the 
house asa whale, make it needful to shift the hearth from its central 
portion to an eccentric one. 

“There are, however, circumstances ofa climatic character, such as we 
may easily suppose for the more southern part of the Mediterranean, 
which are faveurable to the development of a type of house with connected 
roams, in. which the central hearth arrangement need not be supposed to 
playa part, Let us now suppose the migration northwards of such a type 
of but atid bien house to a tuder climate requiring a fixed central hearth 
instead of the occasional fire around which people warm themselves on cold 
nights. There is in such a case no doubt whatever that the existence of 
air currents such as would blow the smoke about, would naturally lead te 
the keeping closed of doors that were already there. Not only so, but 
under such circumstances, experience would gradually lead to the omission 
of doors that were previously a convenience, simply because uncer the new 
climatic conditions supposed, which required the permanent central hearth, 
they are now found to be an inconvenience, 

The uniformity of architectural context which we find prevailing over 
areas 60 far apart asx the West Mediterranean and North West Eurnpe in 
the prehistoric cra is itself a-singular phenomenon. By the beginning of 
the Bronze Age the valley of the Rhone must have played a dominant role 
ot communication between the great world of the Mediterranean and the 
North; by that time it was probably already the high continental trade 
route towards the tit mines af Britain. What the establishment of such a 
trade route between the Mediterranean and West Europe was calcu- 
lated to bring about was the encouragement of certain uniformities in 
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architectural construction which were no longer of a strictly local character. 
Local characteristics having ethnological: confections of a more intimate 
nature would thus tend to become overlain. with others which had a more 
general relation to the universal conditions of culture in the Bronze Age 
over the Mediterranean as.a whole, .The gradual conquest of West Europe 
by the rectangular types of house to which we have already referred may 
have received a powerful impetus in this way, But in any case this was 
not an impetus that could have affected the development of the type in 
Norway in any intrinsic way, since here we are out of touch with the trade 
route in question, And indeed asa matter of fact we find that the type as 
it now exists is freer from collusion in Scandinavia, in-the shape of the 
Nordic house, than in any other part of West Europe 

The establishment of the great West Eviropean trade route was not 
itself responsible for the presence of the dolmenic type of house and tomb, 
even along its own track in France, That trade route rather presupposes 
in turn prior migratory movements from the Mediterranean with which the 
penetration into the north of the dolmenic type of house and tomb are to 
be directly connected. 

The conditions that really paved the way for the early habitation of 
West Europe as compared with the East were, to begin with, of a peculiar 
climatic character. The calorific influence of the Gulf Stream, after the 
last Ice Age, had brought about a relative mildening of climate on the 
littoral regions of West Europe, which brought it into -marked contrast 
with the severe climatic conditions that still prevailed in the interior and 
Fast of the Continent. It was this mildening of climate in the littoral 
regions which stood under the influence of the Guif Stream that was rtselt 
the prior condition in favour of those migratory movements northwards in 
West Europe as far as Norway of which we speak. The first wave of these 

migratory movements northwards—that which originated the primitive 
littoral civilization represented by the 4/itdenmodding deposits—was at a 
time so carly that there is no phenomenon: corresponding to it in those 
régions of interior and East Europe not affected by the calorific influence 
of the Gulf Stream, Thus it i4 again that the corresponding migratory 
movements northwardsin the Middic and East Mediterranean were much 
more tardative in their penetration into interior Europe, Indications 
of auch migration are present, it is true, about the littoral regions of the 
Adriatic, the Black Sea, and in the lower valley of the Danube, but they 
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never reached a latitude In interior Europe so far north as Seandinavia in 
the west. Much less then were there racial movements one way or the 
other of such a thorough character as would account for the extraordinary 
resemblance between the plan preserved to us in the Nordic house and the 
eentral-hearth megaron of the Balkan Peninsula. 


The Nordic House and the Central-Hearth House of the Balkan Peninsula — 
both cognate Mediterranean Types, but the ene not dertoative frome the other 


The realization again of the great amber trade route between the 
Levant and the North must have followed very gradually in the wake of 
the tardative habitation of interior Europe of which we have just spoken. 
Thorough communication with the north must thus haye been considerably 
slower across the continent than was the case with the great West European 
trade route to Britain. If then, as we found, the one could have had 
no real influence whatever on the development of hause forms so far afield 
as Scandinavia, since the western trade rotite stopped short at Britain, 
neither could the other trade route have brought those house forms right 
across the whole continent of interior Europe. ‘The amber trade route 
stopped short at the Baltic if indeed it ever went so far and did mot as 
‘some think stop short at the amber deposits connected with the estuary of 
the Dnieper. In that case it still less touched Scandinavia than the tin 
trade route between Marseilles and Britain. 

It is indeed the very freedom from such collusion of the Nordic house 
that is itself probably responsible for the close resemblance of its plan to 
that of the equally pure central-hearth megaron type of the Balkan Peninsula, 
Both types atart their existence with more or jéss close affinities in the 
Mediterranean itself, but once their paths divide on the continent of Europe 
they never have any further connection with each other. The dolmeniec plan 
of the Nordic house had already reached Scandinavia by way of West Europe 
before the central-hearth megaron bac managed to penctrate the Balkans. 

This penetration into Europe was itself prior to the establishment of 
even the earliest trade routes, whether in the cast or in the west. The 
an uchronism involved in the theory that it depended upon the establish- 
ment of trade routes is equally apparent in elther case. But it would bea 
still more serious anachronism which would account for the resemblance 
hetween the central-hearth hall of the Balkan Peninsula and the Norilic 
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house by supposing that the type had wandered northwards asa result of 
trade relations between the Hellenic world and North-West Europe in 
historic times. 

This is the theory proposed by Meitzen”’ The general tendency 
of Meitzen's: investigations is, however, more in accordance with the view 
that it was by way of West Europe that the prototype of the Nordic 
house reached Scandinavia. Thus the theory in question is not one to 
which its author would on consideration be prepared to attach any other 
importance than that of an alternative suggestion. 

The theary, however, becomes mischievous when it is used to support 
views which were the contrary of those held by its author, This is what 
Noack does. Acting on this hint of connection between the Nordic house 
and the central-hearth hall of the Balkan Peninsula, Noack now suggests 
that the penetration took place the other way, and at-an earlier period than 
that suggested by Meitzen. This would then be from some centre of interior 
Europe, preferably Aryan, which would thus be responsible equally for the 
Nordic house and the central-hearth megaron of the Balkan Peninsula.* 
To this we shall return. 

The eastern and the western migratory movements northwards were 
effectively divided by the great ice barriers of the Alps, and, once the 
roads divide, there never was any such meeting of the migratory paths 
avai. as could have brought the Nordic type of house into any touch, 
direct or indirect, with the central-hearth megaron of the Balkan Peninsula. 

The penetration into Europe of the cultivation of the soil went by the 
same highways from south to north as the mignitions of the Mediterranean 
peoples, and this penetration stood in direct relation to the same climatic 
conditions. The mildening climatic influence of the Gulf Stream made this 
penetration much more.rapid in the west of Europe than in the east, Our 
most time-honoured cereals are of South Seater Africo- Mediterranean 
derivation, The same phetiomenon is observable as regards the origin of 
many of our cultivated trees that in the course of the aves have taken on 
an entirely North European guise. Here again there is much more unity 
observable in the phenomena in West Europe than in the east. 

It is the same with the penetration into Europe of stable houschold 
arrangements. This went by the same tracks as the cultivation of the 
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sail. Before this process of settlement could be accomplished, nomadic 
conditions of existence, like those that prevail on the steppes of Asia and 
in the deserts of Africa, had to come taanend. The occasional cause of 
this in Africa was the gradual enlargement of the desert area through 
climatic desiccation. The natural result was a continuous retreat north- 
wards of the North African nomadic tribes towards the south shores of the 
Mediterranean. The greatest possible check to the survival of nomadic 
conditions of existence is presented by the barrier of the sea. And this is 
more especially true of people migrating in the direction of the sca and 
settling on its shores. Under such circumstances the first development af 
the need for fixed habitation on a great scale is apt to be on these shores 
themselves and in the fertile regions inland from them, Thus it is that 
our earliest European architecture in the Mediterranean, and the regions 
most intimately connected with that in the northward direction, is found 
to have the closest affinity with cognate phenomena of a more primitive 
architectural character on the African shores of the Mediterranean. 


The Mediterranean unfavourable te the Survival of Nomadic Habits. 


The insular condition of existence in the islands of the Mediterranean 
itself was entirely unfavourable to the survival of nomadic habits. 
Accordingly we find that nomadic conditions of existence are brought 
abruptly to an end by the population of the Mediterranean and its littoral, 
at a period so early as to precede by thousands of years the entire cessation 
of the same habits in the more continental parts of East and Central Europe, 
to which there was free access by land for nomadic migration from Asia. 


The Survival of Nomadic Habits in East and East-Central Europe. 


The contrast between ethnological conditions in the Mediterranean 
and in East-Central Europe in this respect is of much greater significance 
from our point of view than might at first sight appear, 

Thus to tuke the most recent example of the survival of nomadism 
in interior Europe, The Magyars, with villages that still wear a nomadic 
aspect, hardly got finally settled into political unjty in the valley of the 
Danube much more than a thousand years ago. Thus they had to pass at 
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one stroke from the nomadic portable huts of their Asiatic steppeland to 
the Gothic and Renaissance architecture of Mediaeval and Modern Europe. 
There is accordingly no more glaring architectural contrast to be seen in 
Europe than that between the nomadic-looking Hungarian villages of our 
day and the splendid city of Budapesth with its Burg and Gothic Cathedral 
at Ofen, 

It might seem going rather far afield to dmw attention to this recent 
example of the survival of nomadism in interior Europe, were it not 
symptomatic of migratory conditions that held truc of the same region of 
Europe ata still earlier ime. And they held true in an analogous sense 
because the ethnological outlook from Asia towards the West was the same 
in earlier aged as at the much later time of which we speak. 


The Reund Wooden Hut of Nomadic Asiatic Origin in the Danube 
Malley. 


Thus it cannot now seem by any means accidental that the columns 
of Trajan and of Marcus Aurelius in. Rome should beth reflect in the 
contrasts of their architectural representations the same meeting of 
opposing ethnological currents in the valley of the Danube that character- 
izes the Hungary of a later time. The round and sometimes square 
wattied huts of Marcomanns and Dacians that appear in these represen- 
tations have the same relation, more strongly marked, towards a previous 
nomadic life in portable huts in the steppes of interior Asia as is betrayed 
by the external aspect and internal arrangements of the later Magyar 
villages The peoples who were responsible for the presence in East-and 
East-Central Europe of the round and rectangular wooden huts that appear 
on the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius had probably entered the 
Danube valley some three thousand years before. And there is no doubt 
whatever that the peculiarities. in construction that are typical in these 
huts are to be traced back to a previous nomadic existence on the steppes 
of Asia. Yet here we find them still surviving and being kepr up as late 
a8 the second century A.D. 
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The Round Weeden Aut of the Danude Valley unconnected with 
tite Mediterranean. 


The contrast in this respect between the conditions of architectural 
development in the Mediterranean and in the Danube valley respectively 
presents an interesting spectacle. Thus, if we take the round hut which is. 
of a particular bearing here, we find that in the Danube valley this is still 
of wood and still bears traces of its nomadic origin in interior Asia at a 
time when the great bechive tombs of Mycenae and the massive round 
stone houses of Sardinia and other islands of the Mediterranean, were 
already the legendary marvel of a long: forgotten past. 

This:contrast cannot be explained by any theories of unity in origin 
such as would trace back the circular stone hut of the Mediterranean to the 
round wooden hut of East and East-Central Europe, which has to be taken 
as the remote prototype of those portrayed with such unmistakable realism 
on the column of Marcus Aurelius 

The real significance of the contrast should not escape us here. From 
what has been said already it can now be seen that this contrast rests upon 
the antithesis of prior conditions in the Mediterranean and in the Danube 
valley respectively, 

The antithesis consists essentially in. this :— 

The island: communities of the Mediterrancan had already left behind 
them the nomadic conditions of existence in the Neolithic Age. On the 
other hand the regions of East and East-Central Europe continued, as we 
have seen, to show traces of their previous nomadic existence in Asia as 
late as: Roman times and even into the Middle Ages. The Mediterranean 
presented an effective barrier to the penetration from the south of nomadic 
conditions into Europe and their perpetuation there, from the prehistoric 
period onwards, On the continental Asiatic side there was no such barrier: 
The Caspian and the Black Sea can be circumvented cither way, Being 
practically islandless, these seas performed no such rile as was played by 
the Mediterranean in virtue of the carly establishment of its settled insular 
communities, Climatically again, owing to their orichtation in relation to 
the migratory movements from interior Asin into East and East-Central 
Europe, they performed only an insignificant part compared with the 
dominant réle played by the Mediterranean in the carly civilization of 
Europe from the south. 
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We see then that there waz no effective hindrance whatever to 
nomadic migration into Europe from the cast. The steppes of Kussia 
itself are more Asiatic than they are European. Thus the perpetuation of 
nomadic characteristics in the construction of the wooden huts of the 
Danube valley portrayed on the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelins 
need no longer surprise us: We now know whence they derived these 
characteristics, 

We can thins at length understand that in origin and affinity the 
wooden huts in question had nothing whatever to do with the round 
stone-hut architecture of the Mediterranean, to which belong the Talayots 
of the Balearic Istes, the Nuraghi of Sardinia, the Early Minoan Tholci of 
Crete, the Royal Beehive Tombs of Mycenae‘and, let it here be added, the 
round huts of Orchomenos. 


The Round and the Rectangular Hut in the Aegean. 


Having so far cleared the ground let us now return to the Aczean. 

Let us start with Crete itself. Here in the Early Minoan Period—the 
earliest age for which as yet there is much positive evidence—we find that 
the rectangular type of house is already universal. Yet, as if to give us 
pause, to the same Early Minoan Period belongs the circular tholes-tomb 
discovered by the Italians at Hagia Triada near Phaestos* At Koumisa 
again in the Messari Xanthoudides has discovered a series of bechive 
toinbs of the same early period alongside of houses in the corresponding 
settlement which. are entirely of rectangular type.* 

Thus then we find that the evidence from the Aegean points the came 
moral as in the Middle and West Mediterranean, We never anywhere, 
over a geographical area of any extent, arrive-at an isolation of the pheno- 
menaauch as might enable us to say: here we have rectangular hut and 
rectangular tomb without any collusion of round hut or round tomb, The 
phenomena of round and rectangular construction in: early architecture, 
taken in their universal aspects; are already of a mixed character in the 
Mediterranean at. the earliest period to which our knowledge at present 
extends, We can only say at most that locally, as in Corsica for example, 
rectangular dolmen-tombs are coincident with rectangular dolmeniec huts 
in the corresponding settlements. Locally again in the Aegean, Melos, 
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Paros, Naxos and other islands give us Early Cycladic houses of rect- 
angular type alongside of cist-tombs which are again rectangular in shape. 
Vet here once more occasional curving walls afford a hint of survival from 
a time when round-hut dwellings may have been more common in some 
parts or other of the Aegean than they can have been in the Early 
Cycladic Period. 

Besides, to give us pause once more, there is the pyxis of Melos, with 
its round huts arranged along three sides of a square which ts itself of 
rectangular shape (Fig. 1.)' This pyxis itself affords the most remark- 
able instance of the survival, in a wery clear and precise form, of the 
reminiscence of 1a type of house at-a_period in the Aegean, which, so far as. 
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we know, furnishes no example of the survival in reality of sucha type of 
house. The pyxis in question,to judge by its analogy with the kernoi of 
Melos, may be contemporary with the end of the First or the beginnings of 
the Second City at Phylakopi.* In neither of those settlements, however, 
have wea single example of a round hut, 

Qn the other hand the arrangement of circular huts round an intemal 
rectangular court, illustrated by the Mclian py-xis, is too precise in plan to 
allow of the possibility that such a type of house was never more than 
mérely sporadic in the Aegean. Here it may perhaps be as well to 
remember that, underlying the First City at Phylakopi, there is deposit 
towards the east end of the site which is contemporary with the earliest 


1 After Hall, Jibe Oldest CAavifsation of Greece, Fig. 6, ' £morations af Paylatopi, 22, 
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cist-tombs in the tsland as illustrated by the cemetery of Pelos!' No 
houses were found corresponding to the deposit referred to at Phylakopi, 
and the settlement answering to the necropolis at Felos still remains 
undiscovered, Thus, as we do not positively know in these cases that the 
houses were actually of rectangular type like those of the immediately 
succeeding era, we cannot quite exclude the possibility that some of them 
at least may have been round huts like those illustrated by the pyxis, 

The Cycladie civilization does not, in the present state of our 
knowledge, bring us back behind the period of the earliest cist-tombs into 
direct contact with the still carlier Neolithic period, It ia different in Crete. 
Here that Early Minoan culture which corresponds with the Early 
Cycladic of Phylakopi has lying behind it the jong civilization of the 
Neolithic age at Knossos, at Phaestos, and elsewhere in the island. At 
Knossos, however, notwithstanding the vastness of these deposits, pending 
special investigations for the purpose, we have not as yet the record of a 
single dwelling or a singlé burial such as might afford aclic. Yet the 
actual existence in the Aegean of the circular type of building in the 
immediately succeeding era of the Early Minoan period, which is attested 
by the Cretan tholoi, equally with the Melian pyxis, makes the suggestion 
setm a natural one that the round hut must have been represented in the 
Neolithic deposits of Crete, and that indeed further, it must have been with 
the Neolithic people that the round hut started its existence in the 
Aerean, 


The Neolithic Rectangular House at AMagasd. 


We have seen, however, that in the Early Minoan Veriod the 
rectingular type of house is already in general vogue alongside of tombs 
that are occasionally but not universally built in circular form: Can we 
then safely assume that the rectangular type of construction was not 
equally in use in the Neolithic period? We have found eldewhere in the 
Mediterranean that rectangular and circular types of construction are so 
apt to turn up side by side in varying relations to cach other, that @ priort 
we should not expect the phenomena to be different in the Aegean. And 
here a very interesting discovery has come to warn us not to expect 
any singularity in the phenomena such as would give Crete and the Aegean 
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any place entirely’ apatt from the general context of architectural 
development in the Mediterranean as a whole. This is thé Neolithic house 
of rectangular type brought to light at Magasd in East Crete by the 
British School at Athens and shown in Fig. 2'. As the discoverer says 
‘it is striking to find a square-built house at this period, when it might 
have been supposed that nothing more advanced than wattled huts yet 
existed?’ Considering what was found to be the general character of the 
Neolithic deposits underneath the floors of the Palace at Knossos this abser- 
vation is very much to the point) There the lack of stone in the deposits 
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was a singular phenomenon verihed in test-pits again and again. Yet it 
has to be remembered that in the Central Court and West Wing, where our 
test pits of the time were sunk, the later strata that existed before the 
first laying out of the building had been tn course of time removed; this 
took place in the process of planing away the top of the hill, preparatory 
to laying out uniformly level spaces for the ground-Hoors of the palace. 
Not only the Early Minoan strata, but the later Neolithic deposits as well, 
have gradually disappeared all over the arca where this process of levelling 


» After #54. aL 364, : Fig. 2. 2K. M. Dawkins, fAvd. 268: 
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away took place. Thus it is true that we found no stone walls of any kind, 
whether curved or straight, in the Neolithic deposits in the West Wing of 
the Palace at Knossos, but we do not quite certainly know that such walls 
did not exist in the later deposits which were removed. It may, however, 
be regarded as symptomatic of peculiar local circumstances, that in other 
areas, where the Neolithic deposit seemed to us at the time to be complete, 
the stone constructions were equally lacking, The possibility of such local 
circumstances ought perhaps to some extent to be taken into account. 
Knossos is limestone country, rich in stone quarries, both limestone and 
gypsum, but at the same time remarkably poor in surface stone, The site 
of the ancient city of Knossos, called Hellenika, is now, it is true, one of 
the stoniest spots in Crete, but this is due to the artificial accumulation of 
ages of habitation. We have only to get beyond the limits of the site, in the 
direction, for oxample, of the Royal Tomb at Isopata, to realize the 
contrast in this respect to the natural country around. The absence 
of stone in the Neolithic deposits may then be due to these focal 
circumstances, especially when referred back toa time long-anterior to that 
exploitation of the limestone and gypsum quarries of the place which later 
played so important # fle in the history of Minoan architecture. 
Notwithstanding this gradually increasing exploitation of the local quarries 
ina late time, mud bricks were to all appearance plentifully used as 
building materials throughout the different Minoan periods, going back to. 
Early Minoan times. It is thus more than likely that mud construction 
played a still more prominent rile in the hut building of Neolithic 
Knossos, 

As to the shapes of these huts—whether they were round or sqiare— 
Knossos has as yet afforded no evidence, The Neolithic stone hut at 
Magasa has thus a special importance. It affords us positive evidence 
that the rectangular hut in stone was by no means unknown in the 
Neolithic age of Crete. Considering also the peculiar local circumstances, 
referred to already, that at Knossos obtained with much probability 
throughout the greater part of the Neolithic period, there is in itself, 
surprising as it may appear, nothing whatever to be said against the 
comparatively carly dating in that period, assigned by Mr. Dawkins to the 
stone house at Magasii. 

It is now also possible to view in its probable true light the rectangular 
Neolithic house in small stones fixed with mud_ reported by Pernier from 
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the palace site at Phaestos’ If we put this house inbo the same context 
as that at Magasd, we shall be able to conclude that in the Neolithic period 
the rectangular hut had a wide prevalence in Crete, as judged by its 
occurrence in regions so far apart as Sitia and the Messara. 
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The stone-built Neolithic house at Magasi is, however, no longer at 
the stage in development represented by the primordial but. It has 
already two rooms: an outer porch-like room and an inner living 
room, This inner room probably represents the original hut from which the 
duplicate system was developed. One sees at once that the outer room 

i Mfm. Ant xi 22. See alu 2vreretions af Shylabepy, 241, note 3, where Lauggest a ob- 
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isa simple extension of the other in such a way as to form a separate 
apartment, The house as it is represents the first simple advance on the 
prgtotype from which are derived the rectangular houses of Early Minoan 
times in Crete. 

This prototype itself may be represented by the diagram of Fig, 3. 
Conceived as an organic unit, it is not possible to start from a more simple 
type. It has one door, and this is at the end of one of the long sides. 
Essentially similar is the. Early Cyctadic hut type of Melos illustrated in 
Excavations at Phylabopi, Figs 21, 23. At this primordial stage in 
development, such a unit would be the same, whether the hut had a central 
fre or not.. Variation in the process of differentiation would only begin te 
make itself felt at the point at which one such unit was added to another 
to form a complex house of two or more rooms. 

The initial phase in the process of addition of unit to unit presents 
more than one possibility, One such possibility would be that in which 
each room, regarded still as an isolated unit in the system, was entered by 
its own outside door, which it already possessed at the hut stage in its 
existence. In this way, however, instead of a single dwelling, we should 
have a semi-detached house, The drawbacks of such an arrangement are 
selfevident. If two units in such a-system be set side by side, the partition 
wall between them, double or single, has to be pierced by means of a com- 
muntcating deor, as soon as the convenience of direct internal communication 
isrealised. This would then lead to the omission of the outside door in the 
case of the second unit,and soon, The process by which an indirect means 
of communication was abandoned in favour of a-direct one is, it is true, 
entirely organic, but it no longer represents a really primitive stage in develop- 
ment, One thinks at once of the atrophy of a superfluous member on the 
creation of one more adapted to the complication of new organic conditions. 

There are, however, alternative processes of a more rudimentary and 
at the same time more natural kind, Instead of the two units being 
placed side by side, they can be placed one in front of the other as 
shown in Fig. 4: This is essentially the type of the Neolithic house at 
Magasi. 

The original hut which was the prototype of this house liad the door 
at the end of one of its broad sides, In other words, the hut had a broad 
front, We now find, however, that the unit added in front was so adjusted 
to the original unit with which we started, that its door, which is now the 
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qutside door, comes to be placed in the short end which is towards the 
front, “Thus the original room was a broad room, and the new one added 
in front is a long room. This, however, all happens with a change of 
orientation or of the front itself, The new front is now at one or other 
short end of the original hut (in the case conceived in our diagram, at the 
left-hand end) but under normal conditions, as a result of the addition of 
unit to unit, it usually turns out once more to be a broad front, The type 
af Neolithic house represented to us at Magasd must have had a great 
influence in the succeeding era, for the alternation of broad and jong rooms 
to form new unities is a characteristic of later Cretan architecture which is 
already apparent in the Early Minoan period. 


The Early Minoan rectangular Ossaary at Kastri. 


Once given a type of Neolithic hut, like that presupposed at Magasi, 
an interesting question arises in its relation to later architectural develop- 
ment: was the type also perpetiated in the burial architecture of a later 
time? 

Here now we come to a second discovery of extraordinary interest 
made by the British School at Athens, This is the Early Minoan ossuary 
at Kastri shown in Fig, 54 Any one can see at a glance that this is once 
more the plan of the Neolithic house at Magasa in a simplified form. 
Instead of the porch-like entrance room at Magasa we have in the ossuary 
at Kastri a narrower entrance corridor. The original unit here, however, is 
a long cella, In the process of transformation there is presupposed the 
same change of orientation in the position of the outer doorway as at 
Magasa, and this again brings about once more quite organically the 
charncterisic broad front. 

Considering the close similarity we have just pointed out, the question 
itv relation to burial rites now comes to be:—In view of the Early Minoan 
Gseuary at Kastri and its resemblance to the Neolithic house at Magasa, can 
Wwe argue back to an analogous ritual and an analogous housing of the dead in 
Neolithic times? At any mite the affinity of the ossuary at Kastn with the 
Neolithic house at Magasd opens up the possibility of another interesting 
vista into the far past which lics behind the Early Minoan Period in Crete. 


! After 8.5.4. ai, Fig. 4, ter 2, 
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ite Cretan Neotithic Hut and Minoan & Airings, 


A further interesting problem suggests itself here in connection with 
the Neolithic: house-type of Magasi and the ossuairy at Kastri, In the 
history of early architecture it is well known how. the type of the most 
primitive hut tends to survive in the fempla of a later time. Now in 
Crete, such remp/a do not survive asa thing apart giving origin to separate 
buildings on their own account, Minoan religion, as the results of 
excavation show, is of an entirely domestic character. At Knossos all 
shrines are either house-shrines or palace-shrines, The divinities are 
household and dynastic divinities having an ancestral character and an 
ancestral reputation to maintain. 

At Knossos we found as a matter of fact that there was. tendency 
for cach house to have a room set apart for family worship, Of such 
shrines the palace was found to have more than one, 

These shrines were found to be in a very private part of the house 
and usually to have no thoroughfare through them. They thus correspond 
to. what at an-earlier period would have been the back room ina flight of 
more apartments than one, and so would represent the original or hut element 
in the genesis of the house. The isolation and absence of thoroughfare 
are characteristic of the primeval hut and of all fempia: they are equally 
characteristic of the palace shrines at Knossos. The shrine of the Double 
Axes in the East Wing of the Palace is ail isolated room.’ The same js 
true of the Shrine of the Sanctuary in the West wing, at least in its later 
form.* 

At Magasa, and again at Kastri, the doorway is at one end of the wall 
in which it occurs: This is accordingly a very early feature in Minoan 
architecture; yet we find it faithfully repeated in the case of 
the Shrine of the Double Axes. The same disposition of doorways is 
equally characteristic of the two rooms which form the system of the 
Temple Repositories, 

The corridor by which one approaches the adytum or cella of the 
shrine of the Double Axes has an orientation in relation to the doorway 
which is reminiscent of what was found to occur in the case of the ossuary 
corridor at Kastri, It is an equally carly feature, pointing: back to 
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primitive arrangements in Neolithic times, of which we have a variant in 
the house at Magnusi. Only at Knossos we have to observe that for the 
convenience of the palace this corridor has become a thoroughway past 
the front of the shrine in either direction. With all this, the adytum of 
the shrine preserves its primitive isolation: There is no thoroughway 
through that ! 

There is, however, a still more remarkable example in Minoan times 
of an adytum-like arrangement with approach but no thorough exit. 
I refer to the so-called ‘baths’ which puzzle every visitor to the palaces 
of Crete. When now we come to examine the plan of these, we find to our 
surprise thatit has a startling resemblance to that of the ossuary at Kastri, 
In either case we have a broad front approach by way of a short end 
corridor into a long cella. The steps down into the ‘bath’ are customary, 
but not essential, sitice they do not occur in the case of the arrangement of 
this kind in the Queen's Megaron, The entrance is at the end of the 
respective wall in the case of both doorways.. This isa feature we found 
to he present, not only at Kastri, but in the arrangement of the Neolithic 
house at Magasa. There is again the same change of orientation in the 
approach, 

Can we then, in view of features so conservative and so primitive in 
origin, still continue to call these arrangements ‘bath-rooms'? Ihave 
already referred to evidence of the domestic character of Minoan worship. 
The Kings ancl Queens of Knossos, as Dr. Arthur Evans has well said, 
were Priest-Kings and Queens, Priestly ritual) probably formed an 
important item in the daily life of these royal personages. 

Here now it turns out that one of the arranument= in question, the 
Balustrade Area of the. Perit Palais at Knossos was found to yield cult 
objects which Dr, Arthur Evans rightly connected with a use of the 
enclosure in the period of reoccupation for religious purposes.’ Did not 
these abjects, then, represent a rehabilitation of the old cult in the original 
shrine of the house, as it was in the great days before the reoccupation ? 
This is, indeed, the question Dr. Evans himself asks and in favour of an 
affirmative conclusion he points out ‘that in excavating the space inside the 
balustrade certain fragmentary relics came to light which might well have 
belonged to the fittings of an earlier shrine.’ 

The shrine of the Petit Palas is the most elaborate arrangement of 

See ASA, xh 3-16, Fig. > 
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the kind yet discovered at Knossos, or indeed in Crete. It is passed by a 
thoroughway corridor for convenience of access. from opposite quarters of 
the building, which reminds one of the similar convenience in the case of 
the Shrine of the Double Axes in the palace, But the corridor in this new 
case passes along the side, not in front. ‘The orientation of the entrance 
door is also an innovation. With all this, however, the shrine itself still 
preserves the primitive characteristics of the adytum, such as the. éemp/im- 
like isolation and the indirectness of access. 

These are also just the features which most intimately characterize the 
type of cella which represents the first stage in advance on the hut-proto- 
type presupposed in the Neolithic house at Magasd and in the Early 
Minoan ossuary at Kastri. 

The impossibility of getting rooms in a simple series out of a house 
like that at Magasa is something essential to the type which prevented Its 
entering into thoroughgoing inter-connections at a later time. But the 
alternation of broad and long rooms in pairs, with doorways at right angtes, 
which occurs as an element in Cretan architecture from Early Minoan 
times onwatds, is probably due to the primitive influence of this type of 
b'ut and b’en house, Taken again itself as a unit, in the simpler form with 
entrance corridor illustrated by the hut ossuary at Kastri, its tendency to 
preserve its adytum-like isolation is characteristic. As a Minoan shrine 
of very carly origin it recurs, we have seen, with this characteristic 
isolation, a3 an essential clement in every Cretan palace. 


The Hut and Fou House in the Aegean, 


Let ws now return once more to the prototype presupposed in the 
Neolithic house at Magasi, Another possibility in the manner of addition 
of unit to unit, one in front of the other, is that which gives the type of 
house shown in the diagram of Fig.6, This is no longer a house fike that 
at Magasa. For in the first place there is no change of orientation, and 
secondly the simple process of addition of unit to tinit, as here, tends to 
transform a broad house into a long one. At Magasd the series stops at 
two rooms and cannot go further in the same direction as a simple series - 
here the series can be continued indefinitely in the same direction, 

[In both these cases the door of the unit in front remains the outside 
door, while the front wall of the unit behind becomes now a partition wall, 
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and its (originally outside) door an internal door: But the latter: process 
of integration, ‘so to say, is organically the simpler of the two, since in its 


addition of unit to amit, if this is continued indefinitely, it achieves ipso 


jacto a natural transformation without having to set wp internal communi- 
cation through the piercing of partition. walls ated the creation of new 
thorough doorways, and without the changes of orientation and its 
consequent complications involved in the other case 

This latter process of repeated addition of unit to unit probably began 
its existences, alongside of the other. already referred to, in the Neolithic 
period in Crete. The type of simple house with two or more rooms, one In 
front of the other, that emerged, must have been wide-spread in the Aegean, 
to judge by its occurrence from Early Minoan times onwards in Crete, as 
at Vasiliki and its appearance in different guises-at Phylakopi in Melos, 

In Melos, as influenced, however, probably by Crete, it recurs as an 
essential element in the Pillar House of the Second City at Phylakopi.! 

If now we take our type as a sort of complex unit and simply add it 
to itself, with an inversion of the positions of the doors in the case of the 
second or added unit to bring it into more intimate and convenient relation 
with the first, we have the type shown in Fij-. >. 

This type offiouble but and b’en house with living room in front and 
bedroom behind may be taken to have been peculiarly adapted for the 
needs of two closely related families, such as father and son-ii-law, living 
as next «oor neighbours. In such a house, for convenience of internal 
communication the partition wall would come to be pierced by means of a 
common doorway. 

In this way we should have a type of house like the characteristic one 
of the Second City at Phylakopi shown in Fig. &* Here, for the-sake of 
greater privacy, the thorough doorway has been opened up at the very end 
of the partition wall, and the two outside doors remain, At Phylakopi, 
however, the tendency is more marked than in Crete to shift the door 
away front the end of its wall® The front rooms avait are long rooms, and 
the house as a whole, though double, is a long house. 


* Lvvecation: at Piyladopl, Fig. 2%; The boilding (palace?) belongs to the time of ihe 
(reiun hegemony inthe Aegean, Jdiu 269, 


8 After Qacavations af: Parlahepi, Figs 31, Repeoduoed by kind permisdan af the Cagnell 
af the Soclety for the Prometion of Hellenic Studies. 

* Gumpore, however, with the Melian bouse the very similar tweo-doored Jepads of a Middle 
Minoan boast shown im the porsolain plaque from. Knossos, 5.504. cif. 17, Fig. 9, A 
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The underlying type of house itself (Fig..6) has.a very long history in 
Crete. All the same, considering its very primitive character, weare not quite 
prepared for the rble which the type plays as an element in the architecttire 
of the Cretan palaces themselves: Thus, not to cite minor instances, we 
are somewhat startled to find that the arrangement of the magazines in the 
West Wing of the Palace at Knossas goes back to it. We have only to 
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take the unit in the type and repeat it several times, Instead of once 
or twice, to realize that we have all that is essential in the plan of these 
magazines, We have the same opening off the magazines on one side 
of the corridor and almost complete continuity of unbroken wall on the 
other as is already present in embryo in our type. The transformation 
which took place at Phaestos, through repetition of the system of 
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magazines on the blank side of the corridor, is the four de force of 2 
later time, 

In all this, the feature essentially characteristic of Cretan architecture 
is the marvellous adaptability with which house types which originally had 
a distinct existence are made to center into thoroughguing relations ina 
complex system in which all the parts are in organic connection with cach 
other. The isolated cella of the primitive Neolithic hut with broad front 
and door at the end of its front wall can be repeated in a simple series to 
form a house of two or more rooms with an identity of its own, and yet we 
hind the same serial character coming out in combinations in which it is no 
longer a house by itself, but a complex element in a greater whole, as 
Uhistrated by the magazines at Knossos. At the same time, alongside of 
this process, it enters: into combinations in which it preserves its separate 
isolated identity throughout, in the same great whole as in the typical case 
of the Minoan Shrines. 

In all the multifarious yariety of later development we commonly find 
that the prototypes which have the earliest start in existence turn out to 
have the longest survival in history. 

The orgatiic process by which prototypes combine to form new unities 
in larger systems begins ata very early period in Crete. 

Thus, for example, the Early Minoan house at Vasiliki discovered by 
Mr, R. B. Seager and shown in Gewrnid, Pl, XL. 19-27, is in its main: 
features essentially of the type illustrated in our diagram Fig, 6, At 
the same time the house scems to be entered from the side, and this is 
4 feature which is reminiscent of the Neolithic house at Magasi, It has 
thus a broad front and its rooms are broad rooms, 

The doors preserve avery old custom in being at or near the end of 
the walls ta which they belong, and they are preferably at the right end. 
This disposition of door-ways, at the end of walls instead of at the middie, 
isa favourite one, and occurs in every period of Minoan architecture down 
to palace times, 

The very marked preference of the door for the right end of the wall 
is a feature which is very characteristic in the case of isolated houses at 
small size in the earlier periods, And it is very likely that the preference 
is the result of some process of selection depending upon the requirements 
of light and shadow, heat and coolness, in relation to the orientation of 
houses in a southern climate, [t is at any tate noticeable that this 
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particular distribution of doorways is less uniformly adhered to as circum- 
stances change, and the type of construction with which it is connected 
enters more and more, as an element, into complex systems like those of 
the Cretan palaces. But occasional reminiscences of the arrangement 
never quite die away, and the most remarkable instance of this is that of 
the magazines at Knossos to which reference has been made already. 

The Early Minoan house at Vasiliki is, as we have seen, no longer of 
simple plan. The underlying two-roomed type is represented by the front 
room 22 and the back room'21.. To this is added in front the corridor 27 
with its entrance at the left hand end This entrance corridor, with the 
characteristic change of orientation it involves, is a very early feature 
with which we have had some acquaintance already. At Vasiliki, however, 
it no longer stops short at the door into the front room. It pierces the 
wall alongside of this, and turning a right angle outside the wall is carried 
along outside both rooms.to the end behind, Here there is paving, and 
this makes it possible that our corridor was open to the sky all along, 
and that it thus performed the same function as the light-wells of later 
Minoan times. One instinctively thinks of a narrow corridor and light- 
well arrangement like that flanking on the south side the Queens Megaron 
at Knossos. 

This typé of entrance corridor is very common clsewhere in the 
Aegean as well asin Crete. In Melos it plays an important role ih the 
Second City at Phylakopi. The most interesting example is that of the 
house shown in PAplateps, Fig. 27. This case is all the more striking as 
the house in its general arrangement seems to atiticipate the plan of the 
later, Mycenaean, palace at Phylakopi# 

There are equally close analogies on the mainland of Greece itself 
both at Mycenae and elsewhere further north. Thus, for example, there 
i@ the Palace of Arne, for the knowledge of which we owe so much to 
Dr. Noack. Here there are at least two instances of a b'ut and b'en system 
with external corridor exhibiting more than an accidental resemblance to 

1 With eulte that are pitlable, time-honoured tradition that hia preserved an onoligows 
eccenirc armani gear of doarways tn Cretan bousehold architecture ta the present. day, ik only 
now beginuing to give way onder the exitic architectural inflcinoe of Tatision Alhenn Sym: 
metric! facaches of portentoas joftines sow jlure at ove in (heir fainting paint dong the narrow 
each the old interior corte with their lovely ehow of flowers will soon becume a thing of 
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the house at Phylakopi.! Noack himself compares with these again a 
private house to the south-east of the Grave Circle at Mycenae* The 
characteristic corridor occurs at Ame as at Phylakopi. The house at 
Phylakopi is in embryo what the Palace at Arne is twice over and on a 
large scale, | 

The central arrangement of the doorways, that is to say, the tendency 
of these to occur In the middle of the wall to which they belong, is the 
same at Phylakepi as at Arne, There is also the same elongation of the 
living room. There is again. the same characteristic: isolation of this at 
Phylakopi, at Mycenae, in the case of the north megaron at Ame and, we 
may add,‘at Troy IL* 

In both wings of the Palace at-Arne, instead of the isolated @dhajos 
at the back reached by way of the external corridor, a whole series of 
rooms extendas away behind the megaron, And here not only are the 
rooms multiplied, but the corridor is:duplicated. With all this new-fangled 
grandeur, however, the old-fashioned @d\apoy in the case of the north wing: 
is not dropped entirely, but relegated to a new position in front of the 
porch, and there it is likewise reached by the corridor as of old. 

We find, however, at Phylakopi that the living room is not so 
constantly an inner room as on the mainland, to judge by Mycenac, 
Arne and Troy Il, Thus, for-exampie, the double house of the Secon: 
City shown in Péylatepi, Vig, 31, and Illustrated already in our Fig, 8, 
has the long living room in front and the (broad) sleeping room behind 
in both cases. 

in this reapect the underlying type of single two-roomed b'ut and ben 
house, with living room in front and sleeping room behind, may perhaps 
now be taken as locally characteristic in the Aegean in the Middle 
Cycladic period. At Phylakopi at any rate it occurs in several variants, all 
in-the Second City. Of stich houses. the most curious are those shown in 
Phylakepi, Figs: 34 and 37. Of these the house of Fig, 34 has two long 
rooms itt front with one outside door to both, while it has a single broad 
room behind. ‘The house of Fig. 37 again, looks as if it were on the way to 
becoming a megaron house like that of PAyfaéop/, Fig. 32, compared 


| amerivcke Pulésre, 19, Fig. 9, epstetns marked black to left. | 

* Jie to right, 

* The tharoughwaty i inthe case of the megaron bn (he eset witgat Arne is esdesitinnal tet net 
quite onemalous, aa i cocasionally exists claewhere. 
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already with the megara at Ame. There is hardly any doubt that the 
broad room at the back here, which is reached no longer directly from the 
living roam but indirectly by means of the corridor outside the porch and 
alongside of the living ‘room, is the same in origin and function as. the 
bien or sleeping room of small size and broad type of PAylatopi, Figs. 31 
$4. 37- ([t cannot be denied that these again have a very close affinity 
with Cretan b'en rooms of broad type, like the onc in the Early Minoan 
house at Vasiliki, referred to already. The door of the ben room here & 
seen shifting towards the middle as in Melos, 


The #ut and Ven House in Thessely. 


The closest and= most startling analogies with the but and b’en 
Aegean type of house of the Middle Cycladic period at Thylakopi are, 
however, to be sought, not in Crete, but on the mainland of Grecce itself, 
and curiously enough not at Mycenae or Arne, but to our surprise still 
further north in Thessaly, ‘This knowledge we owe to important discav- 
erics made by Tsountas at Dimini and Sesklo.' 

The resemblance in question comes out at once if we compare with 
the Phylakopi houses the plan of the Neolithic house at Sesklo shown in 
Fig. go? Here we have the same but and ben arrangement of large 
and long living room in front and small and broad sleeping room behind 
as we found to be characteristic of the Mclian houses of the Secand City 
at Phylakop.* 

At Dimini again is a house of a similar type belonging to the same 
general period as the one at Sesklo and shown in Fig. 104 There is, 
however, a significant difference. The front room of this house is not 
elongated like the corresponding one at Sesklo: it is still more a broad 
room than a long one. In this respect it comes closer to the shape of the 
room behind and is more a mere repetition of that than is the case with 
the other house. As now this back room represents the original broad hut 
to which the front room came to be added in the course of development we 


* Al Opeleropecal “AnpordAcd Aiuprloy aul DiowAun, 

. OP eff, go, Fig. 15. For courteous permimion to reproduce Figen, g-13 T have warnily ta 
thank Professor Teomniag. , 

* The Wen rocun at Sesklo is lilentified with the ilecping room or Mawes alo hy Trowntas, 
See sit, gr, _ 
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are justified in regarding the broadness of the front room at Dimini as an 
archaic feature. 

Weare all the more encouraged in this idea when we observe next 
the house at Dimini and left o1 it a semi-detached outhouse of one room 
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which again has-a broad front! It represents in this respect in quite 

simple form the original type underlying the rooms of the main building 

itself. There is, however, one difference, and this again may have its own 

sienificance. The door of the outhouse is not in the middle of the wall to 
1 Op, elt YL Ue § (a ga). 
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which it belongs, as in the case of the main building, but at the right end of 
this. Now we have seen already that this is a feature which appears 
in Crete in the case of the earliest honses we know of in theisland: It 
occurs in the case of the room of the Neolithic house at Magasd, which in 
turn represents the original hut-type in Crete. It recurs again, as we have 
seen already in more than one instance, in the Early Minoan settlement 
at Vasiliki, 

We have now to ask whether this resemblance is altogether an 
accident, or whether it is not rather based upon some underlying affinity 
itself resting upon prior ethnological connections embracing regions as 
far apart as Crete and Thessaly in one common whole. Certain very 
significant phenomena observable in the earliest settlement at Sesklo 
may help us towards some answer in the latter sense, 

Thus. let us take the one-roamed house marked 35 on Tsountas’s 
plan of Sesklo and reproduced in Fig, 11.5 We are struck at once by the 
fact that this house is not only identical in type with the one referred to at 
Dimini but that it is also of the same broad type with door at the right end 
of the front wall as underlies the Neolithic house at Meégasd and the 
Early Minoan houses at Vasiliki. It is important further to note, however, 
that this house does not stand alone at Sesklo itself, We can sce that 
house 30 belonging to the same earliest settlement ia of the came type, and, 
though the position of the door in this case has not been ascertained, it is 
fairly safe to conjecture that it was. analogous to that of the other. Taking 
the plan generally, even a cursory glance enables us to see that the broad 
form) of room was of very frequent occurrence and that indeed it was the 
dominant type. 

Equally interesting Is It to note the process by which the underlying 
type becomes duplicated through addition in front in such a way as to 
form a b’ut and b'en house. Simultancous with this is: the tendency for 
the door to shift from the end to the middle of the wall in which it occiirs. 
Hoth of these phenomena are observable in a typical instance in the first 
settlement at Sesklo. This is the house $-9 shown in Fig. 12.2 Here once 
more we have the time-honcured broad type of the primitive hut still adhered 
to, not Only in the back room, but likewise in the front one, Who cannot see 
now that a type of b'ut and b'en house like this represents the prototype 
of a house like that of the second settlement at Dimini referred to already 


' OAc, Fi, TE (38) 8§.- * Op. cit. Pi. TIL. (89), 
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and: shown in Fig. 10? Here also, as we have seen, the front room is still 
of the broad type, 

At Sesklo we see this broad type of front room in process of trans- 
formation into a long one. And to convince ourselves of this it is only 
necessary to compare the house at Diminj of Fig. 10 with that at Sesklo 
referred to already and shown in Fig, 9. The house at Dimini thus 
provides us with an intermediate litik in the process of development which 
enables us at one remove to connect the type with long front room, of 
Fig. 9 of the second town at Sesklo, with the more primitive one af the 
first settlement, This is entirely broad-roomed, and the central position 
af its doorways only separates it by one remove from the one-roomed 
Neolithic huts of Sesklo and the-type shown in Fig. 11. This type of 
Neolithic hut again is identical, as we have seen, with the earliest 
prototype in Crete. 

There is-thus a very close affinity between the earlier and later types 
of houses in Crete and in Thessaly respectively in the prehistoric age, 
beginning with the most primitive prototypes of which we have any 
knowledge; this conclusion is now more than justified by the new evidence 
from Dimini and Sesklo of which we have been speaking. That these 
architectural affinities are based upon underlying affinities of an ethno- 
logical character may accordingly be taken to be no longer a@ mere 
conjecture, but a view which is warranted by the new evidence. And of 
these ethnological connections again it is fair to affirm that they fall into 
line with similar phenomena in other parts of the Mediterranean, in being 
of southern origin and not being derivable in their immediate antecedents 
from any part of East-Central or Central Europe, 


The Central Hearth in the é'at and ben House tn Thessaly. 


It will be remembered that we have already referred to the close 
resemblance between the b'ut and b'en house-type of Dimim and Sesklo, 
and that of the Second City at Phylakopi. 

In Thessaly, however, we have certain features which are not. present 
in the same form in the Aegean, 

In the first place, there is the open portico in front. This had two 
wooden columns in the case of the house at Dimini! On this analogy 


' Teounta, of. cif, G4. 
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Tsountas reconstructs the house at Sesklo with two similar columns’ On 
tite other hand, the shallow portico of Megaron Beat Dimini does not seem 
to have had the columns? 

Corresponding to this at Phylakopi is a porch-like front. corridor 
entered from one end; this we have seen already in Early Minoan Crete; 
the origin of the type there found may probably im turn be traced in one 
variant which occurs in the entrance to the Neolithic house at Magasi. 
The orientation from left to right fronting the inter door on entering, as at 
Magasa, is a. very favourite one both in Early Minoan Crete and in. the 
second City at Phylakopt 

Considering connections like these we need not be too much étartled 
to find that the same porch arrangement rectirs again on the mainland o 
Greece and, of all places, at Arne. Here it is of a more spacious palatial 
form approaching a square, but here once more the entrance from the side 
is characteristic, 

Once we have an‘ Aegean’ porch of this kind represented on the main-- 
land of Greece ata palace so typically ‘Mycenaean’ as that of Ame we 
need no longer be alarmed at the mainland portico with columns in a type 
of house so characteristically ‘Aegean "as the Neolithic megara of Dimini 
and Sesklo in Thessaly. In case we should happen to be apprehensive it 
might, perhaps, bo as well to remember the analogy of the corridored 
system of back rooms behind the megaron at Arne, with the @dauos reached 
by @ separate passage of the late Second City at Phylakapi, The moral js 
that ‘Aegean’ and ‘Mycenaean’ here have to be treated with a certain 
amount of give and take, but mot in such a way as to imply an entire 
derivation either way, Otherwise we might min the risk of forgetting the 
underlying unity that has already been shown to exist as well in the 
Thessaly of the late Stone Age as In the Aegean and Neolithic Crete, 

[nh the second place, at Dimini and Sesklo there is the central hearth” 
This is a feature which has not as yet been identified anywhere at Phyla- 
kopi-except in the megaron of the Mycenaean palace, which is of mainland 
type.! 

There is hardly any doubt, however, that from the earliest times; and 
beginning with the primitive one-roomed hut, there must have been some 
arrangement of an analogous kind for heating and cooking purposes, 


1 fiiel. 8p, t Pid, Go wml Fly. 14. * Fig. .9, roota 2, and Taountas, af. cif, 90, 
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Under primitive conditions and in a southern climate in summer, the fire is 
lit for the cooking of meals and then allowed to go out again. [hy the winter 
the fire tends more to become a permanent institution, These circum- 
stances would apply to the huts of Neolithic Crete and to many of the one- 
roomed houses of the First City at Phylakopi. 

Under less simple conditions of life, in houses of more than one room, 
the fire, following old usage, continues to be lit in that room of the 
enlarged house which represents the primitive hut. It is-only ousted from 
here as the functions of the rooms alter, This happens when the room. 
which represents the original hut becomes a back or slcepinge room: on the 
addition of a new living mom in front. This, as we have seen, ia the: case 
with many of the houses of the Second City at Phylakepi. But the fnct 
that no hearths were found makes it very likely that in. the Aegean, by the 
time of the Second City at Phylekopi, the portable hearth had already been 
long in vogue. 

‘The most primitive conditions may be concerved as being somewhat like 
those of the Mediterranean shepherd of the present day, who lights his fire 
on the floor.of his one-roomed hut as required and as best he may, The 
earliest refinement on primitive conditions is that in which the fire ts placed 
in a position sheltered from draughts, This precaution ts primitive and is 
never absent! The best way of obtaining freedom from draughts under 
simple and early conditions is that of having the door at the end of one of 
the long walls in the case of a rectangular hut, as in Neolithic and 
Early Minoan Crete and the Sardinia and Corsica of the present day.’ 

In a warm climate, bowever, like that of the Aegean in summer, 
the drawback of having the after-heat linger in a room long after the fire 
is allowed to smoulder out must ata very early period have suggested the 
convenience of the portable hearth. This has.a double advantage. In the 
first place it can be lit outside and then brought in when the smoke has 
abated and the fire is ready, and in the second place it can be put outside 
again altogether when there is no longer any use for the fire. We thus see 
that the refinement represented by the use of the portable hearth in a 
southern climate is not the most primitive condition, but one following out 

i The recent inflacnee of Linlian howie-forma ia the case of Sariinia, and of French ones tn 
that of Corsies haw worked much confusion, And the result ts lamentable when the time-hoanugil 
rules about the sheltering and bolation of the central hearth thus come to he ignored. For a 
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ofthat. ‘The portable hearth, however, when required for heating purposes 
in winter, becomes a central fire as of old, People gather round it to 
warm themselves, and primitive conditions are restored again. The 
portable hearth is essentially a central hearth. Its use has remained a 
time-honoured institution in the Aegean till the present day. 

What now happens in parts of the Mediterranean further north, where 
climatic conditions are more rigid in winter than in the Aegean? Here 
again modern analogies are of help to us. Thus in Sardinia and also in 
Corsica, which areona level with Thessaly, the central hearth is a fixture 
which has survived to the present day just as, under milder climatic 
conditions, the portable hearth has done in the Aegean. So much is the 
central hearth in vogue in these islands that, even if the house has two 
storeys, the time-honoured central hearth is still kept wp and placed in the 
upper storey! In Sardinia and Corsica the use of the central hearth 
passes almost entirely into abeyance in the summer, except on chill 
evenings and for cooking purposes.’ 

In correspondence with these climatic conditions, as we have pointed 
out already, is the tendency in these islands to isolate the central hearth 
room, and if this is not possible, at least to shelter the central hearth. 
In normal circumstances which permit the time-honoured regulations to be 
carried out under simple conditions, the central-hearth room has only one 
door, and this is preferably at the end of one of the long walls of the room 
if this is not quite square. Immediately behind the door is a shuttered 
paneless window which along with the door is the only means of admitting 
light and air, This window is shut in chill weather and is hardly ever 
opened in winter. Sometimes it is in the upper half of the door itself, 

This kind of room comes nearest to primitive conditions in the 
Mediterranean, requiring the use. of the central hearth whether in pre- 
historic times or as among shepherd people of the present day, Every- 
where, however, there are observable in the distribution of rooms 
reminiscences of climatic conditions in the Mediterranean which had not 
had to take the same account of the central hearth as a permanent 
institution as it does in the upland parts of Sardinia. At a very carly age 
in the southern parts of the Mediterranean, household architecture 
attained to a high degree of elaboration, apart fromm such considerations 


' Moilerpizing influences are bringing in the cooking-oven and ihe wall firc-place with 
chimney, 
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altogether, or only with a limited reference to them. Ample illustration of 
this phenomenon is now available in the Aegean through discoveries 
in Crete which go back to Early Minoan times. One has only to consider 
such thoroughgoing interconnections as are represented for example 
at Vasilid to know what this meant, In such early systems, once through 
connections have come to be established between room and room without 
reference to the needs of the permanent central hearth, these arrangements 
tend to be kept up ever in circumstances requiring a permanent central 
hearth, and in spite of that) Many anomalies that are noticeable in 
Mediterranean central-hearth houses are to be accounted for in this 
way 

Other ‘anomalies: arise through addition of room to room in a way 
leading to a ‘change in the function of these Thus, for example, in the 
Sardinia and Corsica of the present day, there are many b'ut and b'en 
houses with a livmg room in front and a sleeping room behind. Here 
then we have a transformation of the simplest conditions, with change of 
fanction of the original hut-room, analogous to what took place in the 
East Mediterranean in prehistoric times. The central hearth is now in the 
front room in Sardinia, just as in Melos of long ago the front room 
became the living room in the Second City at Phylakopi. In Melos in the 
Second City of Phylakopi we have not the fixed centra! hearth, but we 
have supgeated that instead of it the portable hearth was in use jn the mild 
climate of the Aegean. The proper place for this now under the altered 
conditions which gave rise to the but and b’en type of house was again 
the front room. 

When, however, we go further north to Dimini and Sesklo in Thessaly 
we have already in late Neolithic times conditions exactly analogous to those 
that hold good of the b’ut and b’en houses of Sardinia of the present day. 
In the bout and b'en houses at Dimini and Sesklo there is a fixed central 
hearth, ard this is in the front room. So it is in Sardinia, in houses of the 
saine kind. In Sardinia on the b'ut and b'en arrangement, which does not 
admitof the isolation of the front room,.we find that the central hearth 
is shifted from its usual central position. This is all done with a view to 
avoiding the through current. which is apt to pass between the but and 

' Collusion” with foreign owe types in which the cermal hearth did not playa pan wass 
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ben door. The hearth thus comes to be towards an angle, but always in 
sucha way that people can still sit round it. 

This again is exactly what we find happening in the case of the 
Neolithic house at Sesklo, The genesis of this type of house, as we have 
seen, was such that the room corresponding to the original hut of a one- 
roomed house has become a back room on the addition of another room in 
front. Not only so, but the back room again, through this-addition in front, 
has now al) but lost the lizht it had-as a hut direct from the door. Thus, 
Wf it is not to remain a dark -cellas-like room, it has now to be provided 
with some sort of windaw. As an alternative it has to be borne in mind 
that if the window occurred already in the primitive type of hut, it would. 
according to modern analogies, be in the same front wall of the hut as the 
door, and as near as possible to that, if not in the upper half of the door 
itself The addition now of the front’ room would transform the original 
eutside door into an internal one, The window on the other hand would 
become useless in the old position and would have ta be removed to a wall 
with an external outlook. In all this it has to be remembered that it was 
in the room which has mow become a b'en room, that the original fire, 
whether temporary or permanent, was wont to be lit. Another matter that 
has to be borne in mind is that the addition of the new room has involved 
a. distribution of functions over two rooms which were originally con- 
centrated in one. This did not happen without certain compromises of 
a very curious character, What in the new’ circumstances is the back 
room was in its original hut-condition an isolated roam by itself, without 
the possibility of through currents,and the kindling and presence of the 
fire there was a simple matter of course, It was living and sleeping 
room in one, Now, however, it is no. longer a living room, but a sleeping 
room of a much more private character, and thus the temporary, or 
permanent hearth is no longer in keeping there. The living room under 
the new conditions is the new one which has been added in front, and the 
fire has accordingly to be here. 

This process of division of function Is entirely organic and natural, and 
all domestic architecture in its development is but a continuous illustration 
of the new practical difficulties that are apt to arise and that have to be 
overcome in consequence of its necessary action. 

Such a difficulty has arisen bere on the translation to the front room 
of a but and b'en system, of a fire that originally beionged to the simple 
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primitive arrangements for cooking and heating proper to the one-roomed 
hut. The difficulty. was found to be of a lighter and fess serious character 
in those warm southern parts of the Mediterranean, where the fire was of a 
more temporary nature, and especially where the portable hearth may 
have been already in use, as in the case of Crete and the Second City at 
Phylakopi, Much primitive experience with temporary Gres is presupposed 
in @ process of selection such as gave rise under these conditions to the 
institution of the portable hearth. 

Far more serious is the difheulty further north, as on the mainiand 
of Greece, where the preater rigidity of the climate has led to the 
transformation of the primitive temporary fires of the south into a 
permanent institution necessitating the installation of the fixed central 
hearth, 

We have seen already how the genesis of the biut and ben arrange- 
iment has, ifs facto, led to the possibility of through currents We 
acconlingly now understand the difficulty that arises with the fixation o1 
a central hearth that can no longer have that central position it had 
on the original arrangement, if in this way it would come to be on the line 
of the through current. Therefore it has to be put somewhat to one aide 
out of the current! This now is precisely what has happened at Sesklo. 
As the plan of Fig. 9 shows us, the hearth here is not on the line between 
the b'ut and b’en door, but in the protected angle to the left as one enters 
the front room. 

More ctirious still is the phenomenon presented by Megaron B at 
Dimini shown in Fig: 13. Here, apparently to avoid the draught, the fire- 
place is shifted to a position against the back wall of the room, and to 
make space for itthe doorto the b’en room is correspondingly shifted to 
the left end of the wall. The fire-place thus loses its central function 
altowether, and it assumes an entirely anomalous character as compared 
with the other more normal type of central hearth of Dimini and Sesklo. 

In Megaron A at Dimini which with its broad front room is of more 
archaic type than the one at Sesklo, the hearth, to be sure, is invan almost 
central position a little to the left of the axis between the b'ut and the b’en 
door. Here, however, it must be remembered that the central position of 
the fire was the ideal one in primitive conditions, Resting as it did upon 
primordia! tradition, the builder always aimed at giving it this central 
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position, unless very special circtimstances, such as through currents, 
interfered. t is very probable, as we have: suggested, that such circum- 
stunces did have their influence in the case referred to at Sesklo, and that 
they did not at Dimini, The b’en room at Dimini is built against the 
fortifications, whose anomalous curve round indeed forms the back wall of 
the room, In this back room accordingly there was no opening. Tsountas 
again gives reasons for regarding the room as. older than the one in frout.! 
In that case as a-one-roomed house it would have received its light from the 
door, and there would have been originally no openings in the side walls 
either, Jf then these walls were not opened up Jater as an afterthought 
on addition of the front part of the house, we should have a dark room, 
This accords with Tsountas’s suggestion that the place in its later form was 
used as a mere cellar for storing grain® In that case the through current, 
whose presence was apt to influence the normal position of the central 
hearth, would not exist, and there would have been nothing t prevent 
that central position for the hearth which under primitive conditions, as we 
have said, always remained the ideal one. 

The first and most primitive stage in architectural desclopaant then 
is one in which the household fire, whether permanent or temporary, has its 
place in the centre of the one-roomed hut. The second phase, represented 
by the addition of a front room to the original onc-roomed hut, shows the fire 
removed to this front room, as at Sesklo, The third stage in development, 
marked by the fixation of the central hearth in its final position Is a return 
to primitive conditions, and this we have represented for us in the megara 
at Tiryns, at Mycenae, at Arne, and at Troy 1. 

This return to primitive conditions was facilitated by the following cir- 
cumstances :—in the first place, the people who created a type of but and 
b’en house like that at Sesklo are not living in an age in which all memory 
of the primitive central fre of the one-roomed hut is forgotten, but in the 
midst of a population of poor people with one-roomed huts in which the 
central fire isa matter of daily use and custom. And in the second place, 
the eenésis of the room added in. front is such that it is meant to he a 
repetition in type of the original room. ‘The but and b'en character of the 
house has emerged simply as a result of the process by which the new room 
ia added in front of the old one, Although the new front room now turns 
out to have two doors, one in front and one behind, the underlying original 
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type had only one, Indeed it may be said that the intention was all alone 
that the living room should not be a through room, As a matter of fact, 
however, and in those circumstances in which the added room was put in 
front of the other, this intention conld not be carried out systematically 
without such afterthought as is notapt to be present in early and tentative 
phases of development which have once left the primitive hut stage behind. 

In the Aegean and in Crete this difficulty apparently never occurred, 
The general use of the portable hearth in the milder climate of the south 
could much more casily accomodate itself to the new conditions than the 
fixed central hearth of Neolithic huts in the more rigid climate of mainland 
Greece, Once the smoke is gone and the embers are red, the portable 
hearth can be brought inside and shifted about into any position and from 
ore room to another, somewhat in the manner of a modern Mediterranean 
charcoal brazier, Thus, for example, in the Second City at Phylakopi, 
where the but and b’en arrangement is 30 closely analogous to that of the 
Neolithic house at Sesklo, the portable hearth would be usually in the front 
room, but it might be in any position there; if the hearth were properly 
prepared outside, no inconvenience would be caused by smoke biown about 
by draughts, It coukl thus be a central hearth as of old, It could also at 
bed time in winter be put into the b'en room. 

This couid no longer be the case witha permanently fixed central hearth 
like that at Sesklo,on which the fire ia lit inside, am! which consequently 
requires.a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. The avoidance of dmtights 
under such circumstances is a paramount consideration. Tt is, as we have 
seen, this consideration entirely that accounts for the curious ecoentric 
position of the fixed central hearth at Sesklo and its complete loss of 
centrality in the case of Mecaron B at Dimini.! 

The meaning of this phenomenon in its general connections is this :— 
the b'ut and ben type of two-roomed house was already in existence in 
the Mediterranean at a time anterior to the fixation of the central hearth 
‘in that unchangeable position it later came to have in the Mycenaean 
megaron. That this was so on the mainland of Greece we now know 
from the Neolithic house at Sesklo. This example shows us the process 
by which in a north Mediterranean latitude a centra) hearth, which 
originally had its place in the middle of the one roam of the most primitive 
type of house, comes to be removed from the later representative of this 

' Megaron A, Megaron B, here refer to Teountaa's desighsiiona, 
cc 
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room to the new front room. Here, however, though its presence is 
justified by the functions of the new room, it is no longer in place in the 
old sense of the word, since the new conditions have introduced a 
possibility of currents which did not exist under the primitive arrangement. 
At this stage efforts at readjustment, such as we see taking place: befare 
cur eyes at Dimini and Sesklo, are inevitable, but they are all 
insatisfactory, and the final solution of the difficulty is & return to 
primitive conditions: 





The Central Hearth tn Thessaly aud at Afyernae, 


In considering now the genesis of a type of megaron with central 
hearth, like that of the mainland of Greece in the Mycenaean Age, a form 
of hall lke the elongated front room of the house at Sesklo cannot be icit 
out of account. Neither can we afford to ignore the more archaic variant 
of this represented to us by Megaron A at Dimint, in which the front roar, 
though already slightly larger than the back one, is still of broad type. 
It would again be unfair to the evidence to take this by itself and not refer 
back its type to the still earlier broad-roomed house 8-g of the first 
settlement at Sesklo four Fig, 12) in which the front room this time ts not 
yet larger, but is even smaller, than the back one. If itis not seen that 
there is a process of development represented in the sequence by which 
those earlier and later types follow upon each other, it will be ditheult ever 
to arrive at amy reasonable explanation of the phenomena consistent at 
the same time with the-general evidence from ather parts of Greece. and the 
Aegean, We have already scen that the same type of house is present in: 
the Cyclades as early at least as the foundation of the Second City at 
koma while-a broad-roomed variant, coming very close to the b'ut and: 

bien broad-roomixl house 8-9 at Sesklo, exists in Crete (Vasiliki) already 
in Early Minoan times. [t would be rash to make cither of these earliest 
broad-roomed types—the Cretan and the Thessalian respectively — 
dependent directly on the other. Yet that there is affinity of a very close 
kind, we have suggested already, for the very good reason. that both go 
hack to an earlier prototype of broad-roomed hut which is found to be 
identical in Thessaly and in Crete at the earliest pertod of which we have 
any knowledge. 

In the course of our argument hitherto we have indicated various 
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circumstances which paint towards the conclusion that the Neolithic 
civilization of the Mediterranean is of southern origin, and that, further, 
the migratory movements which were taken as Initiating that civilization 
were in a direction which was from south to north, rather than from north 
to south, The only new data that would be calculated to overthrow: this 
view as regards the Acgean would be such as would tend to show that the 
earliest occupation of mainland sites so far north as Dimini and Sesklo 
was anterior to the first settlement of Neolithic Crete. 

The general tendency of the evidence, however, is rather in the other 
direction, The Neolithic deposits of the Thessalian sites, in their higher 
levels at least, coincide with what is already Early Minoan in Crete! 
Accordingly further evidence is required to show that the earliest strata of 
enormous Neolithic deposits he those of Kriossos are not contemporary, 
if not anterior, in date to the earliest settlement of sites like Dimini 
and Soskio, 

Considering the formation, through severance, of distinct ethnic unities 
that took place at so early a date as the formation of the earliest Neolithic 
deposits in Crete and in Thessaly respectively, we need not expect very 
close affinities in detail in later times, after the work of local differentiation 
has once proceeded far upon its way. 

We have seen that Neolithle huts at Sesklo are of exactly the same 
type as the prototype of Neolithic houses in Crete. There is again only a 
distinction:in detail between a broad-roomed b’ut and b'en house of the 
earliest setlement at Sesklo and such a howse in Early Minoan Crete, In 
the Second City at Phylakopi once more we have local variants that in 
some instances point to Thessaly, and in others again as strongly to Crete. 
The only difference between the b'ut and b'en house type most characteristic 
af Middle Cycladic Melos, and that of Thessaly, is that the latter has, and 
the former apparently has not, the central hearth: ‘Yet the type of the 
Pillar Mouse in the same Second City of Phylakopi quite as closely 
resembles those of Middle Minoan Knossos. In Melos there is hardly any 
doubt whatever that Thessalian and Cretan affinities coalesced in the time 
of the Second City. But no such coalescence took place in Crete itself, or 
at what for our purpose may be regarded as. the other extreme of Thessaly. 
The broad-roomed b'ut and b'en type of house in Middle Minoan Crete is 
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already a considerable distance removed from the Thessalian b'ut and b’en 
megaron with elongated front room and central hearth. 

The ‘process of differentiation at the opposite poles of Crete and 
Thessaly respectively, took place on gradually diverging lines. And it is 
this local process of gradual differentiation that accounts fer the enormous 
difference in character in'the final outcome of architectural development as 
represented respectively by the palaces of Crete and thase of Arne, Tiryns 
and Mycenae. 

Were it not for a but and b'en house-type like that of Dimini and 
Sesklo, it would indeed be more convenient to regard a type of megaron 
like the Mycenaean one as being directly derivative from the primitive one- 
roomed hut with central hearth of Neolithic times of the mainiand of Greece. 
And asa matter of organic development, there is no doubt that megara, 
like those of the Palace at Tiryns and the hotise south-east of the Grave 
Circle at Mycenae, represent typologically a reversal to the primitive type 
in which the mom-is isolated, and the hearth is installed In the centre as of 
old. The persistence and survival of the type would in this sense be owing 
to its primitive adaptability to the central-hearth arrangement which 
climatic conditions had made customary on the mainland to an extent for 
which there is no parallel in the Aegean, 

There are, however, several reasons why the intermediate link 
represented by the b'ut and b'en megaron of Neolithic Thessaly cannot be 
left out of account. In the first place, in the more advanced type of 
this. megaron we have a distinct bond of connection with the Tater, 
Mycenacan megaron, in the clongation towards the front of the central- 
hearth room, ‘here is every probability that the giving up of the central 
hearth in the room which originally had it, and the installation of it in the 
new front room had something to do with this elongation, And the 
discovery now of the broad-roomed huts of Thessaly with doorway at the 
end of the front wall gives new point to what previously was hardly more 
than a reasonable conjecture. Aa can be seen by reference to the diagram 
of Fig. t4, once one entered a hut of this kind and looked towards the 
central hearth and the back of the room behind, what confronted one from 
the point of view of the depth of the room was no longer a broad room 
but a long one. 

In a-room of this kind we have the true and earliest prototype of every 
Mycenaean hall. Thus it turns out that the elongation of the front room in 
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the case of the b'ut and b’en system was simply a repetition of the pro- 
portions and arrangement of the original hut room.’ The through door to- 
the back room was the one anomaly here. 
But the genesis of this was a perfectly 
natural one, and we have already scen it 
emerge in the Aegean under circumstances 
in which it was unnecessary to take account 
of the central hearth, There it had a long 
history.. On the mainland we see it later 
eliminated in the case of the Mycenaean , 

hall, This climination, however, was not of - . 14 

the nature of a new and unheard of transac- Fras. 14, 1. 

tion, determined upon once for all by a-par- yc. 14.—Cenraat-Heaet Hor 
ticular architect, but a natural process of WIT! Done ar Exp oF Wat, 
return to primitive conditions that never ceased _*™ 1S: /EYEEOWMENT oF 
to be present in the simpler habitations of men. 

In the next place there is the side position of the outer door in its 
relation to the genesis of the entrance porch. The germ of all this is 
dlready present in the shape of the door at the end of the front wall of the 
original hut, as shown in the last diagram. The device now of separating 
off the iiving room by means of a short internal wall as one enters is 
responsible for the entrance porch which appears in the diagram of Fig, 15. 
The side door and this entrance porch are features which have a very wide 
range, not only in the Aegean, but on the mainland of Greece. The 
Cretan Neolithic house at Magasd presents it in a somewhat anomalous 
but already advanced form. It occurs later, as we have seen, in Early 
Minoan Crete, where the prototype is represented in the ossnary-at Kastri, 
and where it already performs a regular function in the case of houses like 
those at Vasiliki. [tis a feature of very frequent occurrence in the Second 
City at Phylakopi. Jt recurs again on the mainland at Arne;* and the 
side doors of the prodomorat Tiryns are more than a mere reminiscence of 
this arrangement. 





There both no linger any need foe the seqgqgestion mmole in A,5, 4. xii, 254-5. : 

"Noack ft evidently somewhat porturbed by the presence of the porches with side-door-at 
Arn: cod strives to case his comscience by explaining them away a1 a. cose of concestion fo «ped 
cittumrnres He then warné ue esto whal we are pot to think ehout them, ‘aie diirfen daher 
nicht ctwa ale Vettreter cines hteotuleren Eanetypie ott antenloees, allecitig ombanter Vorhalio. . 4 
angesthen wenlen,” fie. Sadist, 29, 
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Further, there is the presence of the GaX\apog or sleeping. room which, 
as we have seen,is a ben room in the case of the Neolithic megara of 
Thessaly and an isolated back room in certain types of Mycenacan palace, 
This tsolated back room does not exist, to be sure, at Tiryns, but elsewhere 





Pio. 14 —Hover or Meewop {fap PveaKiwt, 


iteccurs in regions as far apart as Arne in Boeatia and Melo« in the 
Aegean 

An interesting Melian example is the house of the Second Settlement 
reitrred to in & previous passage and shown in Fig, 16" In this case there 
is no direct access from the living room or megaron to the sleeping room 
behind and this is reached in att indirect way by means of a separate 
comdor which passes to the back alongside of the meraron and outside of 
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that. ‘The same corridor and the same isolated back room exist in the case 
of the palace at Phylakopi 

With these examples we have already compared the arrangement of 
megaron with separate corridor to back rooms at Arne. 

The Palace at Ame now represents a process of development which, 
as regards the time-honoured back room, comes out in very strong contrast 
to that at Tiryns, The old-fashioned back room, as we have seen, has at 
Are become multiplied many times over into a rather formidable system, 
and not only are the corridors lengthened to such a degree that they go, 
so to say, to infinity but they occur in duplicate. With all this somewhat 
monotonous grandeur, however, the arrangements for sleeping are secm- 
ingly repeated so many times over that the whole building looks more like 
the barracks of a garrison than the palace of a king- 

The final tendency of development is represented, not at Arne, but at 
Tiryns, Here the old-fashioned back room is found to be entirely aut of 
date and no longer of any use, and so jt is simply dropped. But it does 
not disappear withoutJeaving 2 reminiscence af this process of atrophy in the 
shape of the outside corridor, This is still retained everywhere as a. useful 

‘means of communication, and in the case of the Second Megaron at Tiryns 
it’ even goes right round behind. We should have something entirely 
analogous to this at the palace of Phylakopi, supposing the back rocin 
there were cancelled and the corridors retained. 

Now in all this there would be no point whatever in comparing what 
ts earlier with what is liter over an wide a field, did we not reeognize that 
there is a-sequence in the phenomena which is not confined to one locality. 
And the true meaning of this sequence is that there is an underlying 
connection between the earlice type of b'ut and b'en megaron and the later 
one in which the megaron is isolated and there is no longer any passage 
through it to the sleeping room. 

| The carlier state of things is quite clear at: Dunini and Sesklo, And 
there we have an isolation of the phenomena. at a very early period which, 
si) far aa we can see, is quite free from collusion with foreign types af house 
that are not Mediterranean in origin, 

At Phylakopi in Melos, in the Second City, we have the earlicr but 
and b'en megaron and the later type with isolated living room existing side 
by side, 
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Even Arne, with its onity of construction proper to a palace, does not 
tell a different story. Here the north mevaron is an isolated room, but the 
corresponding apartment in the cast wing is ofa b'ut and b’en character as 
at Dimini and Sesklo, and the doorway through its back wall is more than a 
mere faint reminiscence ofan earlier state of things,' 

From what has been said, then, there can hardly now be any doubt that 
# connection exists between the earlier phenomena at Sesklo and the fater 
ones at Arne and Phylakopi. In that case we have to conclude that the 
transition from cearlic¢r to later has been brought about through the 
surretider of the b'en door in the later type-of hall. That this doorway 
should have persisted in one instance even at Arne, only points to the 
strength of this immemorial tradition which justified its survival to so late 
atime. It is, as we have seen already, the original hut door! When once 
this outside door was incorporated into the internal structure of the b’ut 
and ben house, it was only as the result of «long process of organic 
reaction that it finally became eliminated, 

What gave persistency to this curious process of reaction was the fact that 
the b’én doar owed its inclusion in the new arrangement to false pretences. 
True enough, it represented the old hut door, but instead of being an 
éxternal door it was now an internal one. Again, as Megaron A at Dimini 
with its broad front room shows, it js equally true that the front room of 
the b'ut and b’en house with its central hearth was meant to be a repetition: 
of the orginal hut with its primitive central fire: The only point of 
variation from it was the through door to the back room. 

We have already indicated the practical difficulty that arose on the 
transference of the central hearth from its traditional position in the room 
carresponding to the primeval hut to the front room, This difficulty, as 
we have seen, depended on causes which were inherent in the very process. 
of transformation to which the front room owed its existence. Originally 
an isolated one-doored room, it now at one stroke had two doors: one in 
front and one behind. Nothing could have been more unlike its original 
character. And once given the possibility of through currents on the b'ut 
and ben arrangement, nothing could be more out of keeping with that 
isolation of the living room which made the central hearth the most natural 
thing in the world in the case of the primitive hut. 

In the case of Megaron A at Dimini we saw the hearth still naively 
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put in’ the centre of the room, But, aswe have seen, the megaron at 
Sesklo has it shifted to the side out of the current, while Megaron B at 
Dimini has recourse to the unheard-of expedient of placing the hearth 
avainst the back wall of the room, the b’en door being shifted to the left 
side to make room for it. 

The organic solution of the difficulty was the elimination of the bien 
door-and the creation of another means of reaching the back room, in the 
shape of the outside corridor. 

This process of development, as we have seen, was all the more 
natural as it was really in a new form a reassertion of an earlier and more 
normal arrangement which was still in daily use amongsimple people 
living in oneroomed huts. [ny those earlier conditions, as any simple 
peasant could point out to the lord of the manor, there could be no real 
warrant whatever for the through door, if the front room with its central 
hearth were really to be trie to the character of the primitive one whose 
arrangements it imitate, 

The final outcome of the process of organic elimination is to be seen 
at Tiryns; Here,as we have-seen, the old-fashioned back room, having 
lost all imrportance in the grand palatial system, besides being spatially 
awkward as well, is simply dropped. 

What we have, then,at the end is the final fixation of the central 
hearth in an isolated mezaron, which, in one form or another, was present 
from the beginning, was the ideal all through, and received its final 
apotheosis in the megara of Mycenae and of Tiryns. 

In tracing the evolution whereby the central hearth became a feature 
in an isolated living room, we must never forget the simple conditions in 
which the process of development started with the original lmt These 
conditions we now see before our eyes in the primitive huts of Neolithic 
Thessaly on the one hand, and. of Neolithic and Early Minoan Crete on the 
other. ‘ 
The original type of hut we found to be identical in citherecase, The 
one distinguishing difference at the beginning js that on the mainland of 
Greece we have a central hearth, while in Crete and the Aegean we have 
none. In the mild climate of the south, fires are of a temporary character, 
and portable hearths must have been a very early invention, whereas in the 
more tigid climate of North Greece the fire comes to be a permanent 
institution, and the central hearth as a fixture isa necessity, Seeing then 
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that the type of hut at the beginning is found to be identical in Crete and 
in North Greece respectively, it is perfectly natural to trace back to 
different climatic conditions the one feature of the fixed central hearth, 
which distinguishes Northern Hellas from the Aemean. 

The process of development in these conditions was clearly one in 
which the temporary fire. round which people sat for warmth, but which 
never was a permanent institution in the south Acgean, was by a gradual 
process adjusted, and finally became permanent in the more rigid climate 
of mainiand Greece; until at last it attains the glorified form which is 
represented to us in Mycenacan palaces. 

In spite of the elaboration of its fater form, there is no reason to: 
suppose its origin was: less primitive than what may be found in a 
Mediterranean shepherd's hut of the presentday: Ina hut of this kind, in 
case of its migration to a colder climate what was a temporary fire: 
merely becomes a permanent institution. In the upland wilds of Sardinia 
of our own time we have the same illustration of this process as we have: 
in Thessaly of the prehistoric age. 

We have’ seen already that the underlying connection between the 
Aegean and North Greece in the earliest period of which we have any 
knowledge has now become much clearer since: Tsountas’s fortunate 
discoveries at Dimini and Sesklo have been made available for study. 
And wenow only follow Tsountas himself in his cautious-suggestion to the 
effect that this connection was one which was between south and north, not 
one between north and south? Thus we have to interpret the process of 
development as having heen one in which in primitive conditions the tem- 
porary fires of the south became transformed into permanent fireson fixed 
central hearths in the north. In interpreting the phenomena, we have no 
justification for asserting that a central hearth which was & permanent in- 
stitution in. Thessaly was given up in the milder south in favourof tem- 
porary fires, .\ process of development which would be in the direction of 
this kind of elimination and dissolution at an age so carly as that of which 
we speak could never have eiven tise to an architecture like that of the East 
Mediterranean, whether on the maitland of Greece or in Crete, 

The conditions. jire-supposed at Sesklo are the follawing:—1, The 
central hearth in a one-roomed broad-fronted house which did not have 
this arrangement in the more southern parts of the East Mediterranean, 

) See Temmtaa, oA. cnr. 398. 
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but which on the other hand was entirely adapted to its use under changed 
climatic conditions, owing to the 4imple isolated character of the room in 
such a type, 

2, Alongside of this we have the central hearth in the frontroom of a 
but and b’en type of house. This type of house had equally come into 
being without reference to the exigencies of the fixed central hearth, In 
this case, however, the b'ut and b’en character of the house was cotirely 
unsitiited to stich an arrangement, owing to its creation of through currents, 

in the first case referred to the process of architectural development 
only demanded that the isolation of the central-hearth room should be kept 
lip, and as <i matter of fact we find that it is 40 kept up. 

In. the second case the process of development required that the 
through passage of the b'ut and b'en system should be given up, and. this, 
as a matter of architectural history, was what happened, 

We have to remember once more that the original prototype hut, 
underlying the whole later process of development, was found to’ be 
identical in Crete and in Thessaly. In keeping with its primitive 
character it started its existence as an isolated room. 

This isolated room in Crete to all appearance did not possess the fixed 
central hearth; in Thessaly it did. In other words, a type of room which 
originally did not have the fixed central hearth in the Aegean, is found to 
have this as a permanent Institution on the mainland of Greece as early as 
the Neolithic age. This we now know from the distoveries at Dimini and 
Sesklo: and the new knowledge only adds point to what I ventured to 
suggest in this connection on a former occasion." 

The phenomenon really turns out to be of capital importance, since 
the absence ‘of the central hearth in the one case, and its presence in the 
other, are fourd to affect all later architectural development. There is no 
getting over this, | 

The isolation of the one living room, as:;we-have seen, in the case of 
the primitive hut is something quite primordial and given as an irreducible 
fact at the start: 

Now ina southern climate like that of Crete, with no fixed central- 
hearth arrangement to bar the way, we find that the primitive isolation of 
the living room is apt'to disappear when it becomes @ unit in an architec- 
tural system, and that thoroughgoing interconnections are started at a very 
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early phase indevelopment. Even an upper storey can be added above the 
living room, and side rooms begin to open off the b'ut and b’en system 
without any difficulty.! 

in contrast with this we find that the isolation of the living room with 
the fixed central hearth on the mainiand of Greece shows as strong a 
tendency to be kept up, At the earliest stages in development, as 
represented in the first settlement at Sesklo, itis mot a case of giving up 
interconnections that were already there, but of preserving if possible 
intact an isolation of the living room which, when all is-said and done. was 
always in accordance with its primitive character. 

This isolation, besides being natural to begin with, was convenient as 
well under circumstances which made the fixed central hearth a permanent 
institution. In the first place the fixed central hearth requires a hole in 
the ceiling for escape of the smoke, Thus there could be no upper storey 
above-a living reom of this kind. As we saw, there was no difficulty at 
all of this kind involved in the case of Crete, and the development of upper 
storeys there is a universal phenomenon? So great, indeed, is the amoke 
vent difficulty in the case of a central-hearth house, that if this is to haye 
an Upper storey over the room that originally had the central hearth, this 
has now to be removed to the upper floor as we have seen to happen 
frequentiy in the case of modern Sardinia. But living rooms of the 
megaron type on upper floors are bound to be always an inconvenience 
under primitive conditions, unless indeed we have to do with a steep site, 
Yet this possibility is not entirely to be left out of account in dealing with 
Greece of the prehistoric age. The removal, howeves, of the central-hearth 
roam to the upper storey would not annul the cause-of isolation present in 
the shape of the reof vent, since there in turn the hole for amoke would 
stand in the way of further storeys above. That the necessity for this roof 
vent was a fertile source of isolation for the central-hearth living room isso 
perfectly clear that it would have been well if criticism like that of Dr. 
Noack had taken its possibility more into account, 

Analogous to the device of removing the central hearth to the upper 
room ina two-storeyed house is that of transferring it-to the front room jn 
a b'ut and b’en system like that of Dimini and Sesklo, There: is. com- 

' Nove, for example, the way in which m stde eyetem opens off room 15 of thd Early Mincan 
harnae 15-16 at Vasiliki. Gesredd, Pian on PL XHL. 
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promise in either case. Here; however, it is of a much more serious 
character, since what is compromised now is the isolation of the central- 
hearth room itself. But all this-happened, so to say, before the people who 
aided the front room realized what they were about. The door of the room 
which corresponded to the original one had been there at the outset; but it 
was now an internal door, and in its new character as.a b’en door it was all 
the more Intrusive because it was there as a fat accompli betore the 
consequences of its presence could be properly realized. 

The b'ut and b'en system in its very nature is inconsistent with: the 
exigencies of the fixed central hearth; épso focto, the doubt is apt to arise 
as to whether the plan of building one room in front of another did not 
originally emerge under circumstances in which the central hearth was a 
negligible clement. We found the broad-roomed b'ut and b’en system 
“iia eas Reno a area fact in the om SECU SENE: at Sesklo, bid it then 


that if was “alscnaes in kidstencie in sthee fats of the Fast Moditeraneari 
further south, before it got as far as Thessaly? The architectural 
phenomena of Early Minoan Crete point distinctly in this direction. The 
broad-roamed b'ut and ben system Occurs again and again at a very early 
period in Crete, and at Vasiliki it even enters as a unit into an elaborate 
architectural system of a palatial character. Anything so complex as this 
in Early Minoan times presupposes many previous stages of development 
of a simpler kind, going back to remote beginnings in Neolithic times, 
The Neolithic hut with porch at Mapasa itself indeed rather prepares us to 
expect further surprises of a similar character, going back to an equally 
early pertod. 

If we now sum up the latest evidence, whether from Crete or from the 
mainland of Greeee, we find that it ts in favour of the following general 
conclusions -— 

t. The one-roomed hut is what we have to start with, The central 
hearth asa permanent institution was not in vogue in the southem parts of 
the Acgean or in Crete: Accordingly under these circumstances, when 
room came to be added to room in the course of development, the isolation 
of the primitive hut is apt to disappear in favour of thoroughzoing 
systematic interconnections. That this process had already reached a 
high degree of development in early Minoan Crete we now know from 
sites like Vasiliki, Psira, and Mochlos. 
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2, In the more rigid climate of mainland Greece, where the central 
hearth is seen to be a permanent institution, the isolation of the living 
room tends to be kept up from the beginning, In the case of the 
one-roomed house, this isolation survived continuously all over the area 
where the central hearth was in vogue 

3. When the central hearth is installed ina typeof room like the front 
room in the but and -b’en type of house, which docs not already possess 
the requirement of isolation, this isolation is found to reassert itself later 
on, as the result of what can only be called an organic process of 
elimination, which is a return to normal conditions, A process of this 
kind is presupposed in the case of the palace at Phylakopi, the palace at 
Tiryns, and the palace at Ame.' 

That a process of adjustment of this kind really took place is made 
probable by the following circumstances :—The elongation of the front 
toom is in accordance with the depth towards. the back, beyond the hearth: 
of the original central-hearth room of the primitive hut. The disappear- 
ance of the through door to the back room restores once more the time- 
honoured isolation which had always been characteristic of the room with 
the central hearth, The new outside passage is a substitute for the old 
ben door. 

Qlur main positions, then, in view of the new evidence, are the 
following -— 

1. In the: Aegean and Crete there is-an initial—but no later—isolation 
of the living room, ‘This is owing to the absence of the fixed central hearth. 

3. The isolation of the living room, in conjunction with the presence 
of the fixed cetitral hearth, is a primitive phenomenon on the mainland of 
(rreece which tends to be kept up throughout the prehistoric age, 

3. [f the central hearth is installed in.an unisolated room, this room is 
apt ance more to become isolated. 


The Nordie House and the Mf ‘yernacan Afegaron, 


Here now we come to deal with an interesting question, Noack 
would dispute the validity of the conclusion that the presence of the 
central hearth was in any causal relation to the isolation of the Mycenaean: 

1 The hack door of the East Meparog at Arse, as we have fen, preserres more thay a mare 


remineome: of an earlier tinte of matters in which the but apd ben eptem playal a more 
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type of megaron. He regards the whole question as one of difference of 
origin. The Mycenaean megaron, according to him, has no affinity 
whatever with the other house-forms of the East Mediterranean, such as 
those of Crete. In doing so he calls attention to a type of hall with 
central hearth which has a very close resemblance to the central-hearth 
howse of the Balkan Peninsula This is the Nordic Mouse. Noack then 
assumes that somewhere in North-Central Europe there must have existed 
some prototype which was responsible both for the Nordic hose and: the 
central-hearth house of the Balkan Peninsula. This them would be the 
primitive ‘Indo-Germanic’ prototype of the Mycenaean megaron.' 

In-all this; Noack supports his theory on the fact that Meitzen has 
suggested a connection between the Nordic House and the old ‘Greek’ 
house with central hearth? Meiteen, however, quite rightly regarded both 
the Nordic house and the central-hearth house of the Balkans as entirely of 
southern origin: his error consisted only in this, that he put the Nordic house 
ina relation of dependence to the later types of old ‘Greek’ house with a 
central hearth: “Noack, now, ina way that hardly does justice either to 
the letter or to the spirit of Meitzen’s views, reverses these entirely by the 
suggestion that both the central-hearth house of the Balkan Peninsula and 
the Nordic house stand in-a relation of dependence to a Middle European 
prototype, which presumably at a less remove would be equally responsible 
for the East Germanic house." 

We have suggested in a previous passage what are the real affinities 
af the Nordic house. These, as we have seen, are to be sought in the 
West Mediterranean, and we have already indicated the way,and probable 
circumstances, in-which this house type found a passage into Scandinavia, 

The type started its existence in a definitely differentiated European 
form in the West Mediterranean area, and it¢ dolmenic characteristics 
suggest that at a very remote period it had some sort of affinity with 
analogous house forms in the East Mediterranean, Once, however, the 
East Mediterranean type emerged with the characteristic mark of the 


| Mom, Paldite, i5-o 
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central hearth in the Balkan Peninsula, and the doimenic hut of the West 
Mediterranean found its way with a central hearth through West Europe 
to Scandinavia, the paths of the two types diverged to such a degree that 
it would be perilous to assume that they ever came into any real contact 
again, 

For this very reason, however, the central hearth arrangement in its 
relation to the isolation of the living room of the Nordic hovse is‘all the 
mor senificant, , 

We have already suggested that the migration of this house type into 
North-West Europe took place at a very early period, and probably indeed 
ata time when in the West Mediterranean the one-roomed hut, whether 
rectangular or round, was still practically insuniversal use. Ata period so 
early the but and ben systems and the development of thoroughgoing 
interconnections had not yet had time to make their influence felt in those 
parts of the Mediterranean and its northern littoral where the central 
hearth was becoming a permanent Inatitution, Now, what is likely to 
happen if a West Mediterranean dolmenic type of hut like that in question 
manages to reach a frigid climate like that of Scandinavia, ata stave in ita 
development carly enough for it to preserve its primitiye characteristics 
under the altered climatic conditions? We are almost certain to find that 
the central fire comes to be fixed in the: normal and central position it had 
in the mast primitive circumstances, And all this is likely to happen 
without any such disturbance from the collusion of types, developed without 
relation to the central hearth arrangement, as is apt to come to the surface 
in the Mediterranean itself, This is acéordingly the case with the Nordic 
house. A phenomenon like that of the central hearth in the front room of 
a b'ut and bien system like that of Dimini and Sesklo is here quite 
unknown. There is nothing at all in the Nordic house to come near the 
frequent compromises of the isolation of the living room which occurs in 
the central-hearth houses of Corsica and Sardinia of the present day, 

The isolation of the living room in the Nordic house is complete. 
The nearest analogy to this isolation in the Mediterranean is that of the 
Mycenaean megaron. Both represent a final stage in development, and 
both represent the type in its perfect form, 

In the case of the Nordic house this result was apparently attained by 
simple conservation of the isolation of the original type throughout history. 
So much is this so, indeed, that when additions are made to the Nordic 
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house it is simply a case of reduplicating the living room on the free side 
of the entrance porch, This happens-in such a way that the eitrance door 
is now at the side with two identical rooms on cither hand of an entrance 

The reason for all this is that in a severe: climate like that of 
Scandinavia, the exigencies of isolation required by the central hearth are 
realized in an emphatic form. Here, accordingly, we find that everything 
is done to avoid innovations such as would come into canflict with these 
requirements, | | 

In the case of certain types of Mycenatan megaron (Phylakopi, Arne, 
Tiryns} the influence is perceptible of an intrusive South Mediterranean: 
b'ut and bien ty pe of house that had come into being without reference to 
the requirements of the central hearth, The intermediate stage, as. we 
have Seeti, is represented by the b'ut and b'en megara of Dimini and 
sedkio, In the regions accordingly infltenoad by the intrisive type the 
final ideal’ was not attained without what we have ventured to call an 
organic process of elimination, And there can be no doubt whatever that 
the intrisive through door came to be eliminated, because jt was found to 
be inconsistent with the isolation of the living room required by the central 
hearth 

The simplest type of Nordic house is that represented in Fig. 174 Ut 
is simply: one-roomed hut with porch. The hearth is in the contre, and 
the isolation is complete. The only opening besides the door is the roof 
hole for letting out the smoke and letting in the light. The roof hole is 
provided with-an adjustable shutter. 

The firat modification of this plan is that the back part of the parch is 
partitioned off and then entered from the central-hearth mom? Ip course 
of time the oven against the wall ousts the central hearth, and under the 
influence of the change of conditions brought about by this transformation, 
window openings begin to appear in the walls." This, however, was a very 
slow process; and according to Lund the central hearth did not bepin to 
vanish entirely until the 18th century? 

The usual way of enlarging a house of this kind was by simple 
reduplication, This was done in the way shown in Fig. 18" Here A is 

1 After Meiteen, ef eit, tik Fig, XVI. «. 
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the central-hearth room, H the porch, and C the new room. This new 
room is simply the central-hearth room over again, with the hearth left 
out. Instead of this central hearth it has an oven or stove (4) ma corner, 

Now the remarkable and significant phenomenon in all this is that, 
with the appearance of the stove in this * best room, the time-honoured 
isolation is given up at once, and we have two windows in the wall along- 
aide of the stove. 

The simplest and most reasonable explanation of a phenomenon so 
striking is that which we have suggested all along, namely :—that it is the 
presence of the central hearth itself that, at bottom, is responsible for the 
isolation in the one case, and that it ts its absence and the substitution of 
the stove that has brought about the possibility ot wall-openings ‘such as 
windows in the other. 

In all this the work of collusion must not be left out of account, since 
the stove tself was an intrusion from another type of house ‘in which 
windows. were the order of the day. Once the stove came into a house of 
the Nordic type the windows were there to hand and intruded themselves 
as well 

But the evidence that it is the central hearth that is really responsible 
for the isolation of the living room is of a cumulative character. This 
becomes quite clear if we observe what happens when the hearth is ousted 
from its central position in the house altogether, and the fire is relegated 
to a subordinate position by the wall. 

A very good illustration of this process is afforded by reference to the 
plan ofa Nordic house shown in Fig. 19! Herc the room to the left (A) 
has Jost its central hearth equally with the room to the right (D), Thus 
there is no longer any point or purpose in keeping up the old-fashioned 
isolation of the living room, and we accordingly have here two windows in 
the front wall of that, similar to the two in the other room. 

What is most interesting in all this process of change is the way in 
which innovations are tried, first of all in the added room. This was the 
case with the other house referred to. Hy the time the central hearth 
comes to be ousted altogether from the house, a model is there ready to 
hand for the transformation of the old living roam, This has now got a 
side oven (5), while the primitive culinary functions of the old living room 
are now relegated to a separate kitchen with side hearth (1) at the back: of 


the lobby, 1 After Meltern, af, én, Fig, XX. a. 
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This lobby itself has a curious history, It is here so much interned in 
the structure of thé house that it isonly on reflection that one recognizes: 
the primitive porch of Fig. 17. But even that no longer represents the: 
most primitive arrangement, According to Mecitzen, what was originally 
an open porch in the south is here, utider severer climatic influences, a 
closed one with entrance at the side 

Now Noack lays special stress on the analogy pointed out by Meitzen” 
and others between the Nordic house with front porch and’ the ' templum 
in antis’ of the Hellenic workl* Unfortunately, however, for the use: 
Noack makes of this analogy, it now turns out that the * templum in antis’ 
attangement of portico with two columns occurs at Dimini and Sesklo in 
a context which Tsonntas himself, as we have seen, would interpret much 
more in the sense of what is right in Meitzen’s views than of what is wrong 
in Noack's 

Tsmintas, that is, would suggest that the Neolithic folk of Dimini 
and Sesklo were a Mediterranean people of one kin with the prehistoric 
inhabitants of Crete. The severance between the two branches, he would 
say, must in that case have taken place long before the Fourth Millennium 
zc" This again is a view which quite fits in with what has been said in 
previous passages, since it allowa full scope for the divergencies that 
emerge. in later development. We are thus prepared not to be surprised 
at the final form taken by these divergencies as represented respectively in 
the palaces of Crete on the one hand, and of Tiryns and Mycenae on the 
other. 

The more immediate connections of the Scandinavian phenomena lie, 
however, in quite another direction, and the real congeners of the Nordi 
porch in carly times are to be sought, tiot in the East Mediterranean, 
but in the West, Theantaeof those porches reflect-a feature characteristic 
of many dolmens, and in thie guise they haye a very early and wide 
distribution in West Europe, ranging from the Mediterranean and the 
Iberian Peninsula through France-and Britain to Scandinavia, 

ly Spain there are dolmente tombs with antac that in type come very 
close to the Hnmenteds of North Germany and dolmens like those of Clare 
in frelon 

‘The antae in certain localities show a tendency to splay away right 
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and left in such a manner as to suggest that it was in this way the Sardinian 
Tombs of the Giants came to have their great frontal semicircle. 

In Portugal, France, Ireland, and Sweden, certain dolmenic tombs 
show as marked a tendency for the antae to become clangated towards the 
front, and it isin this way that the genesis of the so-called Alféer coiertes 
of-Prance and Passage Dolmens of Ireland is to be understood! 

In all this; however, we must not forget that the underlying mudi- 
mentary form ia the simple rectangular dolmen with short antac. 

In Britain, in regions as far apart as Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, 
dolmenic tombs with antae are of very frequent occtirrence* 

We have referred already to the existence of dolmeni¢ houses with 
base course of orthostatic ¢labsin Corsica, It is thus not a little suggestive 
to find represented in North Scotland, at Moorland in Caithness, a 
similar type of dolmenic house with orthostatic slabs’ Mere the antae 
recur, though they are not in line with the side walls of the house but 
‘brought near together, so as to form a sort of narrow: porch in front 
‘of the howe As along with all this we have the central hearth, we 
are bound to feel that we are very near the prototype of the Nordic 
house. 

A porch of this kind is-a feature of a very conservative type of two- 
roomed central-hearth houte of the present day in Lappland.’ 

That this type of two-roomed house goes back to a very remote age 
ts shown by the fact that the prototype seems to he copied in a type of 
double domenic tomb which has a very wide range in. West Enrope.* 

Dolmenic tonrbs of the tinenfed type, with aides prolonged as antae 
in front, such as we found already existing In the Iberian Peninsula, are 
frequent in Scandinavia itself, and these bring us as nearas we can 
reasomibly get to the prototype of the simple one-roomed Nordic house 
with front porch of the ' templum fn antis® style 

Thus we find the general tendency of the West European evidence on 
the point to be such that there is na reason whatever to do violence to this 
evidence by reversing it in such a way as would make the *templum in 
antis’ porch of early Balkanic sites like Dimini and Sesklo, not to speak of 
Troy LL, derivative from the North. 

1 Hoilare, The Llelatewt of Jreland, ii. 670, 693. " bid. $52, sBfe 
© Monteclio, Orica wel Sueopa, 161, Fig. 214. 
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lt would be much more in accordance, indeed, with the East 
Mediterranean evidence and with the spirit of Meitxen’s views, if the 
presence of the dolmenic type of tomb in Syria and in the Anatolian 
Levant as far as the Caucasus and the Crimea were not forgotten.' 
Especially would this be the case if the probable African origin of the 
dolmen were kept in mind, and it were seen to be likely that it was by 
way of the Isthmus of Suez that the. dolmen penetrated northwards 
through Syria* LEthnological pathways divide more easily than they 
unite again, and from this point of view we should not be surprised to 
know that another branch of dolmens can be traced as far as India* To 
reverse the evidence, whether in the West, with Great Britain on the one 
hand and Scandinavia on the other, or in the East, with two separate 
environments like the Caucasus:and India; would be as: much as to Say 
that ethnological pathways meet more easily than they divide. 

The antecedents of the dolmen tomb and its congeners, wherever 
these occur, point to a type of house with or without the portico ‘in 
antis” of which it may well be trie that the Neolithic huts, whether 
of Crete or of Thessaly, are only variants. 

The portico ‘in antis’ of Dimini and Sesklo does not stand alone in 
the East Mediterranean, and the analogy of this with that of Troy II, 
has been already pointed out by ‘Tsountas.t | 

In the Asiatic Levant ttsclf, where we come into closer touch with 
one of the great tracks to northward taken by the dolmenic type of 
tomb, a form of house has survived in Lycia, of which the affinity with 
the megara of Troy II. @ mo fess patent on the face of it, than the 
analogy with the megara of mainland Greece and with the Nordic house 
itself. 

The resemblance of the later Lycian house to the rock-cut tombs of 
Lycia in classical times suggests in turn underlying connections going 
back to those prehistoric times when the dolmenic type of tomb was making 
its way northwards: across the Anatolian Levant as far as the Caucasus 
and the Crimea. We are bound then to ask whether there is not a 
nexus ofan intimate kind underlying these phenomena, 


* Hoviase, of. cif, Tih, 726-90, 
* It le hardly posible to agree with Pinza when he would call the Syrian dolmens the work of 
iichrews, See dra Congr saris, fama, vol, 1a. 
* Borlase, #f, ort, 750-5. 
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A very luminous suggestion tending to show a real connection in 
prehistoric times of the phenomena referred to, has been made by 
Dr, Arthur Evans while discussing the house-sign on the Hieroglyphic 
Disk of Phaestos! In this sign Dr. Evans suggests a close resemblance 
with the tombs and rock carvings of Lycia, and adds that ‘it is natural 
that the sepulchral art of classical Lykia should have preserved the 
domestic architecture of a more remote period. * 

To judge by the house-sign on the Disk, the portico ‘in antis ‘in one 
form or another must be taken to have been characteristic of this earlier 
domestic architecture of Lycia no less than of Troy [1. and of the megara 
of Diminiand Sesklo, And if Dr. Evans is right in his suggestion of an 
Anatolian origin for the Disk of Phaestos, we have a gable etitrance, made 
probable for this kind of house in Lycia, as early as the first half of the 
Second Millennium, 1.c. 

Here pow comes out an interesting architectural feature. The 
Anatolian building represented on the Phaestos Disk, though a gable house, 
has the same eccentric position of the doorway towards one side of the 
facade ad we have already noticed in regions as far apart as Egypt, Crete 
and the early settlements of Neolithic Thessaly 

The division of the front into two parts again suggests an underlying 
affinity with the portico arrangement characteristic of the Cretan palaces, 
And this resemblance in turn makes it seem likely that the particular 
feature of Minoan architecture referred to stood, as an isolated survival, in 
a derivative relation to some earlier type of sitmple house front, of which 
the Anatolian facade represented on the Disk might then very well be a 
closely allied variant form. 


Tie Round Hut in iis relation to Rectangular Construction in the 
Aegean, 

In all that has been said above about early settlements in the Acgean 
and on the mainland of Greece in the prehistoric age, it may. seem remark- 
able that so little should have emerged about the role played by the round 
hut in the development of East Mediterranean architecture. 

New published by Dr. Laigi Porter in mconia, ti, 1908, 255-702. For the home-rign 
referred to bee 285; item 26, and ‘Tov. XL, XL 
4 fora Aires, 265 cle nolee Sand 5 
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This, however, has not been without its own good reasons in special 
local circumstances, For example-—we should not have been able to 
discuss house forms in Early Minoan Crete without any reference whatever 
to the round hut, if the pound hut were at all common at those sites from 
which we derive our knowledge. As a matter of fact, however, it is entirely 
absent. Not one example of its presence occurs at sites like Vasiliki or 
Psira or Mochlos, and any Early Minoan houses that have been traced at 
Knossos are of rectangular construction, Under these special local 
circumstances accordingly we have only to do such justice to al! the 
available evidence as takes into account the fact that, alongside of rect- 
angular Early Minoan ossuaries like those at Kastri, we have circular tholol 
like those at Koumdsa and Hagia Triada 

Then there is Sardinia... In this case, any discussion of architectural 
development in the prehistoric age would be entirely a question of round 
huts and their transformations: And we should only be unjust to the 
evidence did we fail to take account of the fact that the burial monuments 
of Sardinia are largely, if not exclusively, of rectangular type. 

In Crete we havea reversal of this relation, but not a quite complete 
one. Rectangular houses, ay we have scen, are universal therein the Early 
Minoan age, Alongside of these there are circular tholoi, but there are also. 
rectangular ossuaries as at Kastri. | 

‘Mt Dimini and Sesklo the houses ate entirely of rectangular type. On 
the other hand, the earlicst settlement at Orchomenos Is one entirely of 
round huts. But in neither case do we know what the corresponding 
burtals were like. Were those of Orchomenos of round type like the houses? 
Here there are many: pitfalls, and it would be useful to know more about 
the round hut and early tholoi elsewhere on the mainland of Greece, and 
their distributian further north, before venturing on the sweeping generaliz- 
ation that it wits from that direction the round but and the bechtve tomb. 
penetrated into the Hellenic world? In the absence of stich knowledge, 
oxamples like those of Crete and of Sardinia might serve as a salutary 
warning not to jump too hastily to:conclusions of this Jeind. 

The tendency of the evidence is rather this —in the Mediterranean we 
hardly ever find the one type or the other in exclusive use over a wide 
area. And we are never atall able to fet so far back as to entirely separate 
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rectangular construction from the round building ethnologically, that is, 
we “are never able to say definitely that the one is from: the south and 
Asiatic or African, and the other from the north and European, The 
‘process of exclusion and of separation is of another kind: it is organic and a 
matter'of development. Thus, for ¢xample, in any one locality where both 
types-of construction are represented simultaneously it usually turna out 
that the one type tends to come more and more into vogue lor dwellings 
and the othér for tomb-use or wee versa, 

The general tendency of this process is of a very essential character, 
It is thiss—piven the simultaneous: occurrence of round huts and 
rectangular houses over wide areas like the Fast or West Mediterranean 
taken as a whole, there is no doubt that in the long run the general 
tendency is for the rectangular house to oust the round one. 

A phenomenon intimately connected with this one is that when once the 
round building has gone out of use over awide area like the Mediterranean 
it never again regains any ascendancy cither generally or locally. 

Rectangular construction, however, never manages to get the upper 
hand to the entire exclusion or extinction of the round type of building. 
This always manages locally to lead a latent existence in one form. or 
another, and it shows a remarkable tendency to come to the front once 
more when special circumstances tend to favour itsdoing so. BHutit always 
survives in its primitive form, and complexes like those represented in the 
pyxis of Melos or the Nuraghi of Sardinia do not often repeat themeclycs 
in architectural history. | 

The round type of building is by its nature structurally exclusive of 
the rectangular one, It never manages to absorh it in any shape or form. 

Rectangular building on the other hand, while not easily combinable 
with circular construction, fs not entirely exclusive of it. The early 
development of the apse is a phenomenon in point. Again, the round 
bastion ut the corners of a rectangular building has had a long and 
-contimious history: In this respect much of later fortification, capecially 
in West Europe, whether in the form of the castle or of the citadel, is to be 
traced back to bezirihings in the Mediterranean in prehistoric times. 

We sce then that it is the réctangular type of constriction that really 
performs the process of assimilation; the other does not assimilate at all. 
Thus it is that the round building has never been found to exercise any 
formative influence on rectangular construction, even in those circumstances 
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in which the two types of building went on side by side. And when once 
in any locality the round building loses its hold asa form of domestiec:archi- 
tecture, it is hardly everlikely in that same locality to come to the front 
afain in the same capacity. It manages to -survive in virtue of 
its being relegated to other uses, such as, for example, the housing of 
the dead or the cult of some divinity. [t heneeforth remains in its-self- 
isolation and there cannot now be any question at all of its exercising 
any further formative influence whatever on rectangular construction. 

This uncompromising self-isolation on the one hand, and the almost 
equally strong tendency to avoid assimilation by the rectangular system on 
the other, come Gut very clearly in the later history of the building. Its 
final apotheosis in the antique world is to be seen in the Pantheon at 
Rome. 

In all this, one underlying factis quite clear:—the problem from the 
beginning was one as to what rdle the round building was to have in 
rectangular construction, and not we erra. This problem was never 
sdlyed in ancient times at all, and ite ultimate solution was reserved for a 
much later time, with the apotheosis of the primitive round hut in: the 
cupola of St. Peter's at Rome. 

What then shall we say now of the other question of a formative influence 
of the round bailding on rectangular construction? And what shall we 
say of this in relation to Early Minoan Crete? There the circular 
habitation, so far as we at present know, is entirely lacking at the period in 
question, and the only form in which it has been as yet found:te live on is 
that of the circular tholos tomb. If then it is clear, from what has been 
said already, that even the existence of the round house on a large scale in 
Early Minoan times would have been hardly calculated to exercise a 
formative influence on the rectangular construction of a later time, what 
shull we say of such an influence when it is limited to the scpulchral 
architecture of the time? It thus turns:out that at most it would only be 
a case of inquiring what the possible influence could have been from 
@ still earlier period on Early Minoan architecture itself, And this question 
in tum would only have actuality provided one knew for certain that the 
round hut-existed in the Crete of Neolithic times, 

Wien, however, we turn to Early Minoan sites themselves we find that 
these, so far as we at present know, are so entirely rectangular in their con- 
structions that they can be exhaustively studied as a matter of early archi- 
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tectural development without the question ever once arising whether 
at an earlier age round or elliptical buildings may not have existed along: 
side of similar rectangular constructions of a simpler kind, This, be it 
remarked, is not at-all meant to deny such existence, since our real wiew is 
that Neolithic round huts could quite well have so existed without exercis- 
ing any formative influence whatever on Minoan architecture. 

It is true indeed that the circular building asa habitation might con- 
ceivably be found as a result of excavation on Early Minoan sites them- 
selves not yet explored. But the case is different here, since we have 
already positive evidence, and it must be steadily borne in mind that the 
round hut has not so tumed up on any Early Minoan site hitherto 
excavated. Itdoes not occur at Vasiliki, nor has its presence been verified at 
Psira, or Mochlos, or indeed at any other known Early Minoan site in Crete, 

We must then for the present stick to the evidence we have. Thus if 
the round hut did really exist at an earlier age, as the circular tholoi 
would lead us to conjecture, the one lesson taught by the evidence from 
the Early Minoan sites is the completeness with which they have dis- 
appeared. Of any possible formative influence they could have had there 
is, as we might have expected, not a trace 

The general impression left by these Early Minoan sites is the 
advanced character of their house architecture, A massive building like 
that broweht to light by the British School at Palaikastro, is a revelation m 
this respect’ The broad type of room is here already apparently 
elaborated into a system. Then there is the facility with which certain 
fundamental howse-units come to be incorporated into a ‘consistent plan 
with thoroughgoing interconnections. This is especially noticeable at 
Vasiliki The main system here is of such large size and of so elaborate a 
character that the discoverer, Mr. K. B, Seager, is very likely right in 
regarding it as one building. In other words, it is probably an Early 
Minoan palace* In that case we shal) eagerly await the complete 
excavation of ft. It already presentssome of the fundamental features of 
the later Minoan palaces. [fthen on further excavation it should prove 
to have other palatial characteristics, such as the internal court and 
uncovered spaces for lighting, that again would only be what was to be 
expected. This building, 1 understand, belongs to the Second Early 
Minoan period (EMI). The earlier palace at "haestos and the earlier 

L See A. bots ats Ph, XM. ® Geurwid, Pi. ADV amd Text 4g. 
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‘elements of the palace at Knossns go back to the First Middle Minoan 
‘period (M. M. 1.) Thus it does not seem too preat\a stretch of the 
iinaginition to conjecttre that features euch as the central court may have 
cen already in vogue in the still earlier period to which belongs the 
important edifice at Vasiliki to which reference has been made. 

In connection with the prototype of the Neolithic house at Magasa we 
have had aguin and again to refer to the early preference for doorways: at 
or near the end of the wall to which they belong, in the case of one-roomed 
houses with a broad front. We found the tendency illustrated not only in 
Neolithic Crete ‘but in. the earliest settlement at Sesklo. In the case of 
both Crete and Sesklo it tured out that the more distinct bias was for the 
right end of the wall, 

This-preference has a long later history. As single rooms are united 
ina system, the tendency is still there in the case of the single rooms, 
This tendency is frequent in particular instances in Early Minoan times, to 
judge by Vasiliki and the ossunries at Kastri. If room is added to room: 
in a system, $0 as to give several in a series to one front, the door some- 
times gets displaced, but if the plan of the house has been conceived as a 
whole and the house built at one time, the door is apt to be placed once more 
towards one ar other end of the ficade Early Minoan examples are as 
yet lacking, and this makes one-all the more regret that the main door of 
the house at Palaikastro referred ta already, and of the ‘palace’ at Vasilik(, 
had not been made out. | 

The ater influence of the tendency is, however, quite clear. The 
entrance to the earlier palace at Phacstos is towards the south end of the 
west fagade; that isto say, looking in a central position towards the front, 
one las it to the right It ts similar with the South-West Portico at 
Knossos. JAAt Gournid the palate has its entrance near the south-cast 
angle of the Building, again to the right as one faces the frotit. 

With this bias comes into competition in the Middle Minoan period a 
counter tendency in favour of doorways in the middle of the frant. This 
is neatly illustrated for Crete by the fatence plaques from the Palace at 
Knossos showing the fagades of Middic Minoan houses, The tendency is 
general. We see it again in the Second City at Phylakopi, and on the 
mainland, as already remarked, at Dimini and Seskia in Thessaly, The 
tendency is intimately connected with the development of the b'ut and 
bien system and the narrow front Yet here once again an influence 
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that comes down from Neolithic times, in the shape of the entrance 
corridor or porch with side door, alters the orientation in such a way thar 
the cloneated side of the house becomes once more a broad front with the 
door at or towards one end of this, This influence is illustrated in 
Early Minoan Crete at Vasiliki, it is very strong in the Second City at 
Phylakopi,and there is more than a remote echo of it on the mainiand 
at Arne. The advantage of having the side of the house towards the 
street has all along had a strong influence in keeping up the broad front 
with end door, 

Thus the time-honoured old arrangement iz never really given up. 
Under the influence of later palace architecture the tradition about having 
‘the door towards the right of the front gradually loses its force. Thus, for 
example, the entrance to the Petit Palais at Knossos is still towards the 
end of the facade, but it isto the left towards the S. E. angle of the house. 

Provincial architecture is much more conservative of tradition, We 
have a good example in the L. M. LL. howse at Palaikastro published in 
S.A xi.-282, Fig. 13.4 This is a typical house with broad front to the 
street and ¢ritrance with portico here once more at the right end of the 
facade. 

In all this we cannot expect a tendency so marked as to admit of ino 
exceptions. These are always sure to oceyr under the stress of particular 
circumstances especially in towt sites. 

From the point of view of affinities it is perhaps more instructive to 
call attention to the fact that the usual Egyptian hieroglyph for ‘house’ 
shows-a front with door at its right end” This is not without-a very close 
relation to reality. In)Crete w hut like\the prototype of the Neolithic house 
at Magas4 would have to be indicated in a similar way, and the Neolithic 
hut at Seskio shown in Fig. 11, with its door at the right end of the front, 
is exactly auch a house as that represented in the Egyptian hieroglyph. 
Further excavation of Egyptian houses will throw much light on this 
matter, and it is already startling to find that houses like those of Tell-el- 
Amarna have their entrances so often at the end of their facades 

The elongated rectangular shape of the house at Palaikastro with 
dour at the end of the facade is characteristic, and. as we saw, goes back to 

| For description see ahid, 284-5. 
© The bone shown iiiy, Fig. o hag tte door: jit 2 similar podition fo the ryt, 
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very primitive times, The influence of this comes out in palace architecture 
in that wing which has the portico towards the end of the facade, and in 
this respect the elongation and the position of the entrance have to be 
considered in relation to this wing, not to the palace as a whole Jn other 
words, an entrance like the South-West Portico at Knossos and the wing 
to which it belongs have to be taken together and regarded as going back 
to a house-type like the prototype of the Palaikastro house, 

The Cretan type of palace, taken as a whole, would then have to be 
considered asa reduplication of sucha type in auch a way as-to have the 
old outside court in the centreof the whole. It might then be the influence 
of this central court arrangement itself that would in turn account for the 
genesis of the palatial facade with central entrances. 

In this connection it must be remembered that the primitive arrange- 
ment is fora house to have a free space in front of it, paved or unpaved, 
and enclosed or unenclosed. An enclosed area is 2 front yard and an 
unenclosed one is an external court. 

An enclosed court in front of the house, like those common all over 
the Mediterranean, becomes transformed into an internal one in the 
following way:—In the first place, out-houses are built on the other side 
of the court or on all free sides of it, as is apt to happen in the case of a 
farm-yard. Inthe second place, the out-houses are transformed into rooms 
which very often begin by being spare of guest rooms.and then by means 
of thoroughgoing interconnections become an integral part of the house. 
The difference between public and private wings in the case of the Cretan 
palaces may go back to a simple origin of this kind. | 

In-all this, one matter has to be kept steadily in view: the clongated 
shape of the Internal court on the new arrangement is intimately connected 
with the elongated character of the house in its original form, and this in 
turn has its influence on the shape of the transiormed house. This tends to 
have the same form of an elongated rectangle as the original. type, 


The Elliptical House at Chamaizi and the Cretan Palaces. 


Let us now, armed with these essential data, come to the elliptical 
farm-house at Chamaizi (Fig. 20)" ‘This house has several of the character- 
istic features of the type we have described. 


* Reproduced by kind permisiion of Dr. Nanthoudiiles 
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In the entrance towards the right of the front we recognize a very old 
friend indeed. Fora moment we are deceived by the strange disguise and 
form. Then there is the characteristic elongated shape of the house as a 
whole, and here again the elliptical contour only deceives us for:an instant: 
We realize that the house is simply an elongated rectangular house of well- 
known Minoan type, compressed within the limits of an ellipse. The whole 
is'a freak. 

Noack, however, puts forward an entirely opposite theory, and with 
much misguided subtlety would seek to show that what we really have 
before us is an illustration of the process by which’an elongated elliptical 
house was transformed into an clongated rectangular one, which then in {ts 
internal arrangements became the prototype of all Cretan palaces. 

In all this Noack makes much of the eccentric position of the doorway. 
But instead of recognizing in this a very old feature of rectangular houses 
which, as we have seen, occurs again and again in Crete, he wastes much 
ingenuity in the attempt to show that the eccentric position of the 
doorway is chosen on purpose to suit special circumstances* This will 
never do, Indeed, if there is anything that cannot be invented out of the 
cirele or even the ellipse, it is an eccentric position of the doorway, Noack 
himself seems to be conscious of this difficulty, and hence the curious effort 
to relieve his conscience with an explanation @@ Ave. The builder is, of 
course, all the time following a traditional right-angled model, and as 
regards the position of the doorway in its relation to the rooms adjacent to 
itat the end, he is simply landing himself in all sorts of difficulties in his 
endeavour to compress a rectangular house into an elliptical casing. 

Once given the elliptical form which the builder wanted to give to 
his rectangular model, the convergence of some of the walls-at the ends is 
inevitable, if he is not to find himself in. new dilemmas. To convince 
ourselves of this, we have only to imagine what would happen if the wall 
between rooms 5 and 6 were carried along parallel to that between rooms 
4 and 5, This latter wall itself, however, is drawn straight along in 
rectarigular fashion, instead of radiating, as it ought to do according to the 
elliptical model given’ by Noack in his Fig. 6, By so doing, it very clearly 
bstrays the fact that the builder in his construction is really under the 
influence of the traditional rectangular model he has in his mind. Neither 
it nor the short wall at the back of room 4 should go at right angles as if 

* Cealhans wind’ Palest, 51-7O. * fii, 39. 
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they belonged to a rectangular house, but ought to mdiate, if they had the 
relation ta the roaf-beams of an elliptical house which Noack would give 
them, Itis the same with the wall between roams 13 and 15 at the other 
end of the ellipse, and with the wall of room to in line with it. These 
equally betray the rectangular model, Room so has its walls twisted up 
in such away as to have no connection with the rest of the system It was 
possibly the pig-stye! The walls between rooms 11, (4, and 13, and that 
between rooms 13 and 10 and between 10 and £0 @ radiate, it is tric, but 
they co not converge on any common paint. Wall 14.4 again which ought 
to represent Noack’s ony roof-beam isnot in the long axis of the cilipse 
but somewhat in front of that I[t fs the same with the central court. 
This is both more to the front and more to the left end of the hose that 
it ought to be. Noack adds the corridor area numbered £6 to this, but 
without apparent warrant, and if that space & subtracted fram the whole 
area of the central court the eccentric position of that fs at once apparent 
A discrepancy of this kind) matters very little from the point of view of the: 
rectangular house, but added to so many others it is hardly calculated to 
inspire confidence-in the rightness of Noack’s views to the effect that there 
is an essential relation of parts in the plan of this house to the ellipse 
as stich, | 

If on the other hand we start from the position that this pian was 
developed in course of time independently of the use to which it is put in 
the present ease, we shall take whatever is rectangular as representing: 
what is normal in the whole. But this includes not only all the central 
part of the plan, but also all the construction at the ends which betrays 
the influence of rectangular models. 

If now further we copy out all these rectangular clements on paper, 
we find that they by themselves form the foundation for the plan of a 
rectangular house of characteristic Minoan type, Wehave finally only to 
straighten out the few oblique: walls at either end, to complete this plan as 
shown’ in the diagram of Fig, 21, 

Comparing the two plans, we now realize that all that i¢ not consistent 
with the rectangular pian in the elliptical one is: owing to: the occasional 
difficulties in which the builder is involved in attempting to carry out his 
rectangular constructions at the ends, when he comes inte conflict with the 
rapid curve of the ellipse at those parts, 

What the builder has done is what every early mason would be likely 
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to do in ‘similar circumstances with a rather novel job on his hands. He 
draws out his walls as well as his eye shows him at right angles to his 
curve just-as if that formed a straight line. All this isa fairly easy matter 
at either side of the ellipse where the curves are shallow, and here the 
rectangular plan is fairly easily carried out. But at the ends, where the 
‘curve is rapid, difficulties crowd upon him, and he is evidently so un- 
practised in this sort of curyed constriction that he does not always 
succeed, The oblique walls are neither consistently at nght angles to the 
curve, nor do they converge towards any common focus at cither end. 
Then, as we have seen, he occasionally forgets himself and draws out his 
walls in rectangular fashion in cases where they ought to have been oblique; 
were they carried out at right angles to the curve, The result is that 
everything betrays the prentice hand where the critical parts of the 
elliptical construction are concerned, and everything reveals the rule of 
thumb of rectangular construction wherever that can anyhow be got in. 
Of almost the whole back part of the house this latter observation is 
particolarly true And, indeed, hardly more than a stroke-of the pencil is 
needed in the case of the few oblique walls that exist in order to bring out 
the complete plan of a rectangular house like that ahown in our diagram. 

That our mason was entirely ignorant of curved construction, it would 
be difficult to affirm without risk of error, in view of the existence of tholol 
in Minoan Crete; but what he was. entirely ignorant of was the rational 
internal construction of an elliptical house suchas Noack has in view with 
his type diagram, Given, however, an clongated rectangular house of the 
period and the desire, for whatever reason, to adapt this toa curved shape, 
the elliptical form of this curve emerges without further ado as a direct 
consequence of the elongated shape of the rectangular type of hotise, which, 
as we have sought to show, the mason had in his mind. 

The presence of the elongated rectangular central court at Chamaizi isa 
a& very essential feature, and as yet we have no evidence from the Early 
Minoan period which might throw a positive light on the earlier stages of the 
development of this, Here it is essential to remember that the elliptical 
house at Chamaizi itself belongs to the First Middle Minoan period; that 
is to-say, it belongs to the same period which saw the foundation of the 
‘Cretan palaces, “An essential part of the deposits of this house is repre- 
sented by the terracotta figurines shown in ‘Ed. ‘Apy. 1906, 135-42. These 
come into the same category as the figurines of Petsof, which are of 
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M.MLL date’ To judge indeed by the polychrome character of the 
geometric motives that occur at Petsofa those figurines belong to an 
advanced rather than to:an carly stage in the First Middle Minoan period. 
Thus it turns out that the elliptical house at Chamaizi belongs to a period 
when all the essential features of Cretan palace architecture, including the 
central court, were already an accomplished fact. 

As then it is clear that the Cretan palace plan was already in existence 
at the period to which belotigs the house of Chamaizi, we have enough 
evidence to show that the rectangular type of house with elongated central 
court was-already there to hand as the model which the builder of that 
house had in mind when he conceived the singular freak of adapting this 
rectangular type to his elliptical outline, This there are no: cogent 
grounds whatever for accepting a5 a reasonable theory Noack’s account 
of the genesis of the elongated form of the rectangular central court 
out of the cllipse, One only requires to do some little justice to chronology 
to. see that the view we haye act forth already is the right one, and that it was 
the elongated shape of the rectangular type of house of the period that 
conditioned the elongated form of the ellipse at Chamaizi and not 
viet versa, Indeed we may go a step further and conjecture that the 
rectangular house-type responsible for the internal plan of the cilipse of 
Chamaizi already stands under that reflex influence of the palace archi- 
tecture of the period which is so continuously operative from Middle 
Minoan times onwards. In that case we are not far away from a conclusion 
which would be the exact opposite of Noack’s, That is to say: the 
primordial ellipse supposed to underlie the plan of the farmhouse at 
Chamaizi never existed, and could not have been responsible for the main 
features of the Minoan palatial style; it is the palace architecture of the 
First Middle Minoan Period in its reflex influence upon the domestic 
building of the time that accounts for all that appears ‘palatial’ in the 
internal architectonic arrangement of the house at Chamaizi. 

In relation to the development of the elongated central court; Noack 
would assign an important function to the roof construction of his elliptical 
house as fHlustrated by his diagram, Fix. 6, 

It is, according to him, the distribution of longitudinal and: transverse 
roof beamsand their relation to partition walls corresponding to them below 
that condition the whole internal arrangement of the house, Especially the 
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elongated rectangular form of the central court is made to depend on the 
greater length of the side beams a— 9 and +~—@ as compared with the 
shorter tranverse intervals between @ and +, and 2 and é, 

We at once begin to doubt the feasibility of this explanation when we 
realize that this singular organic process involves the removal of the entire 
céntral part of the roof, including the whole of the long roof-tree itself. 

‘Before going further, one would jike to ask Noack as to his evidence 
for the existence of a keel roof of this kind in Middle Minoan Crete. Far 
from there being any real evidence of this kind, there is every reason for 
believing that at that period fiat roofs, with a slight incline to carry off rain 
water, were the orderoftheday. The fatence house-facades of Knossos area 
telling illustration as ito what the roofs of Cretan houses were like in Middle 
Minoan times, They are invariably flat! 

Here we come toa very crucial point. The central court of the house 
at Chamaizi has a cistern for rain water in the near right hand corner-as 
one enters, In relation now to the collection of rain water in such cisterns 
the construction of the roof plays an important role in southern countries ; 
and long experience had apparently shown the adaptability of Mat roafs to 
this special function. The slight incline, however, had to be there ia order 
io compe! the water to flow ina certain desired direction. In the cise of 
the house at Chamnizi, we can be certain that the roofs in the immediate 
environment of the cistern had-a’ declination and a convergence of the 
slopes such as would effect the flow of the water into that. 

What is the case with a roof like that presupposed by Noack? Instead 
of having a declination towards the central court, and notably towards the 
cistern, this slopes rapidly down outwards all round In such a way as to 
carry off and disperse the rain water outside, and does not collect in the 
cistern inside the house, 

‘Noack may conceivably be prepared to give up his keel roof with: its 
rapid slope down and outwards, and to admit that such special cirewm- 
stances as the necessity for collecting rain water supplies inay have led to a 
slope, which though not so great was the very opposite of that assumed by 
himself, In that case, however, he comes very near indeed ta giving away 
his cause entirely. And it is a very poor cause at best which would seek 
support in the stiggestion that the round and elliptical hut as represented 
in the East Mediterranean was itself of Northern Grigin, and that the 
transition to flat roofs was a transformation which took place later in the 
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Mediterrancan, Unfortunately for such a-suggestion, were one disposed 
to make it, the declination which the flat roof always retains is, as we 
have indeed seen, the wrong one at Chamaizi from the point of view of 
the kecled roof imagined by Noack. But it is entirely the right one from 
the point of view of the architecture of rectangular flat-roofed houses with 
central court in the Aegean, for which a rain water supply conveniently: at 
hand in the interior of the house ls-seen, from the houve at Chamaizi, to 
have been a paramount consideration, 

We shal! not go the length of suggesting that Noack assumes for the 
Cretan Palaces any real survival of a keel roof, such as he imagines for the 
elliptical house at Chamaizi, If, however, he were to make amy sach 
assumption, he would, as it happens, be once more entirely in the wrong. 
‘A. group of manholes connecting the roofs with the drainage system is 
preserved for us in the East Wing of the Palace at Knossos, and these are 
ail adjacent to the Central Court. This can only méan that there was a 
declination of the flat palace roofs towards the point at which the manholes 
occur in order to make the flow of water converge on that. Here then 
again we have a slope of the palace roofs at Knossos completely analogous 
to that which the internal position of the cistern makes necessary for the 
house at Chamaizi, and it contradicts the carinated roof prototype of 
Noack's theory in entirely the same way, 

Let us now finally for argument's sake grant the keel roof of Noack’s 
prototype. Even so, why put this into any special relation to an elliptical 
type of construction, since Lycia, as we have seen, probably had a house- 
type with carinated roof which was itself, be it noted, entirely rectangular 
inform! Notwithstanding then the misleading ellipse of Chamaizi, we sec 
keel roofs in the East Mediterranean area which, instead of being associated 
with elliptical houses, are seen in the case of Lycia developing in connec- 
tion with a rectangular type of house. Shall we then go the length of 
suggesting that the rectangular house teok over the Keel roof from an 
elliptical type of building? Yet even then this rectangular type of house 
with carinated roof, notwithstanding all its southern affinities and claims 
of relationship to Aegean house forms with which those of Noack's 
primordial ellipse cannot be compared, could hardly be assigned a réle in 
relation to the development of the Cretan Palaces, such as Noack claima 
for the supposed prototype of the elliptical house at Chamaizi, From the 
point of view of roof construction, the development of the Cretan Palaces 
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was ofan entirely different kind, And of this we found an medication in 
arrangements for roof drainage, which are seen to be no more charac- 
teristic in the East Wing of the Palace at Knossos than at Chamaizi 
itself, 

The theory of the development of the central-court house of the 
Aegean criticised appears at first sight so plausible that one would naturally 
he disposed to discuss it on its own merits, were there any real data to go 
upon, sich as might reasonably be supposed to point in the direction 
suggested by Noack. 

Such indications as there are, however, rather point, as we have seen, 
in another direction, And here we are more than justified in appealing te 
a piece of evidence left out of account by Noack, but which for our present 
purpose ia yery much to the point. It is that supplied by the pyxis of 
Melos shown in Fig: t [see-p. 359], 

What the pyxis shows us is a house with circular rooms ranged right 
and left and at the back of a central court which is itself, be it noted, of | 
elongated rectangular type. The house is entered, be it further noted, by 
a gabled portico in the long axis of the central court Now it does not 
require much observation to see that the genesis of this kind of central 
court is quite different from that conceived by Noack for the elliptical 
house at Chamaizi. And the difference becomes all the more striking for 
the very reason that, though the unit in construction with which we start 
is a circle, the central court which emerges has the same quadrangular form 
it would have had were we dealing entirely with rectangular construction. 
Indeed, so much is this the case, that the suspicion arises that the model 
for the rectangular court of the Mclian pyxis was an entirely rectangular 
house with central court. The straight front of the portico points in the 
same direction, and though this has a gabled roof, the latter cannot be 
explained by reference to the keel roof of Noack’'s ellipse: A portico of 
this kind is indeed more likely to have a certain affinity with that which 
formed-a characteristic feature of the megara of Dimini and Sesklo which 
are of entirely rectangular construction. The portion, equally with the 
central court of the Melian pyxis, betrays the influence of rectangular 
construction, 

The one architectural analogy in the Mediterranean, which shows most 
strikingly how circular constructions generate an internal court indepen- 
dently of the traditions of rectangular construction, is provided by the 
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Nuraghi of Sardinia? And jt can be taken a3 quite symptomatic that in 
this case a rectangular outline is a very rare exception and never the rule 
Yet all the same the Nuraghi of Sardinia, equally with the house-model for 
the pyxis of Melos, start with an addition of unit to unit, and there is 
nothing whatever in either case corresponding to that process of internal 
differentiation within a single tnit presupposed in the elliptical prototype 
of Noack's theory, 

That the portico of the Melian pyxis, taken by itself, may have a 
certain affinity with that which is characteristic of the megara of 
Dimini and Sesklo, need not surprise us too much, since the pyxis 
prabably belongs to the beginning of that Middle Cyeladic period when 
intercourse between the Aegean and Thessaly was probably more active 
than at any other time. But in case we should be tempted to draw wrong 
conclusions from the fact of this affinity, it will be well to bear in mind the 
equally striking fact that certain typical’ house fronts of the Second 
City of Phylakopi betray: an equally strong analogy with characteristic 
facades of Middle Minoan Crete, as represented by the Sajence plaques 
of Knossos, 

As regards the type of circular-roomed house in the Aegeat. repre- 
sented by the pyxis of Melos, the near analogy of the Nuraghi of Sardinia 
does not encourage us te wander so far afield as East Central Europe for 
the prototype of this kind of house in the Mediterranean, This is what 
Bulle does with the round huts of Orchomenos; but with that and connected 
questions | hope to deal later. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





Tue Annual meeting of subscribers to the British School at Athens 
was held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on 
Tuesday, October 27th, 1908, Lon CROMER presiding. 

The Chairman of the Committee (Mg, GEORGE A. MACMILLAN) 
brought to the notice of subscribers the work of the recently founded 
Byzantine Research and Publication Fund. | 

The Secretary (Mr. }. ff BAKEK-PENOYRE) submitted the following 
report on behalf of the Managing Committee. 


The Maraging Committee in presenting their Annual Report desire to 
congratulate the Director and the staff of the School on a successful Session 
of varied activities and particularly on ithe continued success of the excavations 
ut Sparta. They also wish thus early in their Report to record their. gratitude 
to Mr W, W. Astor for his munificent donation of 1,000 to the excavation fund, 
‘which will make tt possible to continue operations during the coming Session on 4 
more extensive scale, 

The next feature af importance in the history of the year has been the 
foundation, in association with the School, of the Aysantine Keacarch and Publicttion 
Fund, whose programme the Managing Committee warmly recommend to all 
supporters of the School, 11 had long been matter of regret to the Committee that 
they had been unable-to do more for the study of the Byzantine epoch, a regret 
which was enhanced when they considered the high quality and repute of the 
individual essays made by their students in this field,, ‘To the newly formed 
organisation have been made over some funds. alreaily contnbute! to the School 
but earanarked fot research in the Byzantine and Frankish periods, and the facilities 
of the School in Greece will naturally be placed at the disposal of students coming 
aut onder the auspices of the Fund. These students are entitled as such to 
election 23 Students of the School. ‘The organisations are otherwise independent, 
but common representatives sit on both Committecs. @ 

While preparing their Report the Committees saw with gratification the 
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production of the thirteenth volume of the School Annual. ‘They congratulate 
the stuff on the beauty and interest of the volume, and desité to record once more 
their gratitude to Mr, Cecil Smith for acting a4 editor and to Mites CA. Hutton 
for her ungrudging assistance in this important part of the School's work. With 
the growth of the School, the claims on the Director's time and interest are 
increasingly heavy, and the Director and the Committee sincerely appreciate Mr, 
Cecil Smith's continued kindness to the School in undertaking the labour of 
editing ite daanal, 


The Direetor.—With the exception of a brief visit to explore an ancient site 
near Datcha in the Cnidian peninsula, Mr. Dawkins spent the whole of his time at 
Athens and at Sparta. The results of the excavations, which were carried out 
under his superintendence from March to the end of May, are simmarised below, Ar 
Athens he was occupied in the general management of the School, and during the 
Session he read papers at two of the four Open Meetings, prepardd vol. xiil, of the 
Annwal for publication, wrote summaries: of the progress of archaeological study in 
Greece for the Jowrmal of Hellenic Studies and other publications, and a lengthy 
report on the modem Greek language for the Treasury Committee on Oriental 
‘Studies. His official duties have been added to by a Royal decree of the Greek 
government, which compels his frequent attendance at examinations of Greek 
‘Students for a diplotna to teach the English language. He spent August and 
September in Italy, and since his return to England has lectured on the work of the 
School before the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Liverpool, and has read 
a paper On the Byzantine mosaics in the churches of St, Demetrius and St. Sophia 
at Salonika, before the Oxford Historical Society. 


The Assistant Director and Students.— Mr. F. W. Hasluck, M.A, Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Director of the School, reached 
Athens on October a7th and left on Juty 1st, during which time he hos, as in. 
former years, been responsible for the Library and the Hostel, and, in tho Director's 
hsence, for the general management of the School. The success with which he 
has discharged his varied and important dutics is shown in. the paragraphs dialing 
with the Hostel and Library, and indeed in the smooth working of the whole 
Session. Mr. Husluck’s work on the Cyzicene district is now on the eve of 
publication, and during the past year he has been free to devote himself to the 
study of the records of Italian history and ant in Greek lands. He has now 
completed u valuable treatise on the Genoese monuments of Chios, which will be 
followed by a work an the Gajtilusi monuments of Lesbos and. its dependencies. 
For these and other researches he travelled in March and June, visiting, amongst 
other places, Chios and several sites In the ntighbourhood of Smyrna. He also 
visited Cotyacum, Magnesia ad Sipylum, Philadelphia, Aczani, and ‘Trebizond. 
He has also collected materials at oho time or another in the Peloponnesus and 
in Genoa. The Committee feam with gvatification that Mr. Hasluck’s health has 
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heen fully restored after a scriows tlness-in the winter, and that he has: already 
started for the Balkan States on the way to resume his duties at the School. 

Mr. W.-M. Calder, B.A. Christ Church, Oxford,-¢penta month in Athens 
studying the history of the Seleucid period, anda fortnight in Crete on his way 
to Asia Minor to join Sir William Ramsay, He helped in Sir William's excava: 
tions at Bin Hir Kilisse and Emir Ghazi, and travelled with him in the districts 
northeast of Lacdcea Combusta. Mr. Calder subsequently spent three weeks 
alone in Central Galatia, where be found inscriptions of topographical and 
historical importance. He will renew his researches during the coming Session. 

 Mr..G, Dickins, whom the Committee wish to congratulate on his recent 
election to a Fellowship at St. John’s, Oxford, completed in the course of the 
Session the important work on which he has been long engaged, the restoration 
of the colossal group by Damophon at Lycosura. In a previois volume of the 
Aanwal Mr. Dickins had published 9 definitive article on this sculptor, which goes 
far towards settling the long-vexed question of his date, In the volume just issued 
appears Mr. © Ogilvie's fine drawing of the group as restored by Me. Dickinis, with 
the latter's closely reasoned study of the evidence for each step of the work.. The 
whole forme one of the most notable contributions to our knowledge of ancient 
sculpture thar has appeared in recent years. Mfr. Dickins has also been at work 
on the Cafatiene af Me Acrepottd Afesesm, and has. practically completed the 
section dealing with early works in marble. At Sparta he finished the examination 
of the Chalkinikes site, and worked on the smaller finds from the Osthia 
Sanctuary. He alsa made a short tour in Albania and Thessaly. 

Mr. J, P. Droop, B.A.,: Trinky College, Cambridge, Prendergast Student of- 
the University of Cambridge, again spent the greater pant of his time, both at 
Srarta itself and im Athens, in the study for publication of the vases and 
bronzes found at Sparta, As in former years his careful work as draughtsman 
has been of great value to the excavation, -He also did some preliminary work on 
the minor anthjuities of the Acropolis Museum, in connection with the Catalogue 
now being compiled bythe members of the School, In March: Mr. Droop travelled 
in the north of Greece, poting sone previously unknown prehistoric sites in Phocis, 
and in June he joined Mr. Wace forthe prosecution of the excavations in Thessaly, 
an account of which appears below, 

Mr, J. Farrell, B.A,, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, after preliminary 
studies in the museums of Vienna and Belgrade, and an examination of the site of 
Vinga in Servia, proceeded to Crete where he spent six weeks in a tour of the 
rincipal excavations  Laterin the year he continodd his researches in connection 
with the prehistoric age in Asia Minor, visiting Yortan near Gelembeh, the pre- 
liistoric fort in the: ¢cisirict of Calloni and other sites in the neighbourhood of 
Mytilene. 

Mr. W. Harvey, Gold Medallist and Travelling Student of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, spent the summer in Greek Lands. Mr. Harvey's work principally 
consisted of Byzantine studies carried out in consultation with the Committee of 
the-newly founded Byzantine Research Fond. He was also engaged as draughts- 
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man to the Spana Excavation, spending a month at the site drawing the vases, 
terracottas, and iwortes there found. Mr. Harvey's Hpzantine studies consisted 
of works in Athens; the Argolid, where he made careful records of several 
Interesting churches; Salonika, where he continued the work of recording the 
Byzantine monuments. of this city, A more detailed account of this work wiil 
appear in the Byzantine Fund Report. | 

Mr. H. Pine-<Gordon, B.A., of Magdalene College, Oxford, came out to the 
School to make a study of the mediaeval castles of Cyprus and Syria After 
preliminary journeys to St. Luke in Stirs, Meteora, and Mr. Athos, he spent 
January and) February in Rhodes and Cyprus, and the following three months 
in Syria, in the course of which he visited and studied the Crusader castles at 
Honin, Belvoir, Beaufort, ‘Toran, Safed, Safita, Mons Ferrandes, Harim, Antioch, 
Margal, Tortosa, and Athlit, and also the Arabic castles of Homs, Haleb, Akka, 
Masyadl-Ruad. He also inspected a large number of late Greek and Gracco- 
Roman remains in north Palestine (Radesh), Syria (Baulbek and Seraikin), 
Hierapolis, and also many rock tombs at Gebala: 

Mr. M.S. Thompson, B.A, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, holder of the 
Charles Oldham University Scholarshijs, after a month’s-study in Athens, travelled 
with the Director’ to Chios, Datcha, and Syme, continuing his journey Alone to 
viet Mac and other Lycian sites After more work in Athens and a visit to 
Crete, Mr. Thompson proceeded to Sparta, where he was present at the 
excavations to their close, working on the plans aml sections and studying the 
smaller tinds. We afterwards joined Mr. Wace and Mer. Droop on their Thessalian 
excavation and subsequently visied Khodes and other islands with Mr. Wace. 

Mr A. CG. Sheepshanks, BlA., Trinity College, Cambridge, assistant moster 
at Eton College, devoted bis time to procuring that first hand acquaintance with 
ancient sites which does so much to give interest-and freshness to historical and 
classical teaching, In pursuance of this plan he visited most of the famous sites 
6f Crete and contmental Greece. 

Mr. A. J.B. Wace, M.A, Fellow of Wembroke Colleze, Cambridge, has been. 
again at work on the stady of the smaller finds from the Orthia site, one item. of his 
labours hing the chaning, sorting, anil study of the lead figurines, which now 
ROWE to Grer 5,009 specimens. In addition to this he was m charge of the 
trial-pits near the theatre, the stoa, and the iron bridge, and agai: gaye valuable 
help in the excavation at the Artemision, At Athens he helped in the preparation 
of the Catalague of the Acropolis Museum and continued his studies in Hellenistic 
art. He also travelled with Mr. Droop in Bocotia aml Phocis, noting several 
hitherto unknown prehistoric sites in the district between Lainia and Lianokladia. 
In June, with Mr. Droop and Mr. Thompson, he condueted the excavations in 
Phthiotis of which a report is given below, In July and August he travelled with 
Mr. Thompson in Rhodes with a view to studying both ancient sites and modern 
dialect, At the invitation of Dr. Kinch, who is excavating for the Ny Carlsberg 
Foundation of the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences, they joined his expedition 
and assisted for a fortmight in his excavations at Vroulia anil Katiavia. This 
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compliment to their students on the part of the Danish Mission is daly appreciated 


by the Committee. 


Mr. Norman Whatley, B.A. Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, having been 
granted a-year for study abroad by bis College before taking up tutorial duties, spent 
the winterin Germany and teached the Schoolin February. Witha view to objtaining 
as much heipas possible towards teaching the history of Greece, he made a series of 
tours, stodying the influence of Greek geography on tts history, and tm particular 


‘tracibg the ancient, military, and commercial routes, Among the districts he 
visited were the Peloponnesus, Actolia, Thessaly, Acamania, and Boeotia. The 


Committee consider Me, Whatley's method and results an excellent instance of what 
a student may accomplish who, being unable to specialise during a single session i 
any one liranch of archacology devotes his time to acquiring a general but first 


hand knowledge of the topography and. antiijuities of the country whose history he 


is about to teach. 

Mr A.M: Woodward, B A., Magdalen College, Oxford, who came out with grants 
from the Craven Fund and from his College, again devoted himself to epigrphical 
scudy, preparing for publication the numeraus inscriptions that have come to light in 
the course of the excavations at Sparta. Resides this tusk, which is always one of 


‘the most important in a Greek excavation, Mr. Woodward bas been at work on a 


report of the topography and antiquities of Maina and on a paper dealing with 
inscriptions of the Acmpolis Museum, which latter will be pablished tr the fowrna! 


of Ffelleaie Studses. 


Besides stulénts of the School the following have been allowed rooms in the 
Howel for short periods: Mr. M. Rackham, who came ito assist in Mr. Ure's 
excavations; Mr, Lukach, travelling with Mr. Pine Gordon ; and Mr. Ogilvie, the 


artist employed on the drawings for Mr. Dickins' restoration of the Damophon 


Group, ‘The Secretary of the School was also in residence tl January. 


Exeavations.—At Sparia it was considered best to devote the limited funds 
available for excavation almost entirely to the continuation of work on the Orthia site. 
Here the Director supetintended operations. throughour the course of the excavation 
frim March gard to May 29th, bemg assisted, as derailed in their respective reports, 


by Messrs: Wace, Dickins, Droop, Woodward, Farrell, Thompson, and Harvey. To 


the zeal aid capacity of their staff, junior as well as seniot, the Managing 
Committe: once tnore desire to express the School's indebtedness. Gregotios 
Antoniou again proved a -skilful and trustworthy foreman, and on leavmg for 
Knossos: was ably succeeded by Michael Katwarakis. The services of Jann 
Katearakis were again secured as menider, Work began at the Orthia site by 
removing such parts of the Roman amphitheatre as seemed likely to cover archaic 
remains of importance. In this way a series of houses, probably of the fifth or 
fourth century Hc. werediscovered to the east of the great altar, ‘These probably 
lay outside the archaic Aemenes, and the objects found in them fill @ gap in our 
knowledge of Spartan art, as. hitherto no remains of thiy period had been dis 
covered, The same process of removing the Roman masonry was carried Out in 
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the area between the sixthcentury termple and the mver, Here the archaic strata 
yielded many objects of importance, includiig a large number of ivories, a series of 
small sixth-century relief in soft stone, some bearing Inscriptions, and some fine 
*Cyrenaic” pottery. Tt was, however, from the area uncovered to the south of the 
temple that the most important results were obtained, for here was sought and 
found the primitive temple coeval with the large archaic altar. It proves to have 
been a building of mud brick, resting on a foundation of undressed stones, and 
held together by a framework of wooden beams, while a row of wooden columns: 
ran. down the centre. “Traces were also found. of a small edi for the reception of a 
eultus image. Inthis temple we have in all probability the earliest Dorin building 
known. In the course of the excavation of this building’a great number of archaic 
votive offermys were found of the same date and class as those previously 
discovered, the series of carved ivorics and lead figurines being thus materially 
increased, "The pottery finds, however,are of more striking importance. Following 
on the vasea of the Geometric period a fabric was found which begins asan early 
stage af the pottery known as Cyrenaic, develops into a inature style of this fabric 
(one very fine kylix) was found practically entire), and ends: as a degeneration 
of the same style. Tt would seem, therefore, practically certain thar this fabric is 
really Lacorian, a-view that has long since been put forward by Klein. The 
excavation of the site of Athena (halkictkos was also completed. Owing to the 
denudation of the ground little of importance was found, but addition was.made to 
the fragments of Panathenaic Ampborae and the Geometric pottery discovered last 
year, A small excavation on the northern bank of the Eurotas, ata spot just above 
the modern bridwe, led to. a find of considernble mmitsmatic importance, Ina jar 
was- discovered a hoard of $6 silver tetradrachms. Half of these were Athenian 
coins, the rest belonged to various dynasts of the Hellenistic age. One series 
make it practically certain that the coins with the insenption AA variotely assigned 
by numismatists to Allaria in Crete or to Lacedaemon imay tow definitely 
be attributed to the latter place. 

The need for a determined effort to throw more light on the chronology 
of the early civilisation of Norther Greece and on its relationship to other 
cultiites was emphasised in last year's Report. In pursiance of this ides, 
Mesars. Wace, Droop, and Thompson, with the help of a grant from the Cambridge 
University Worta Fund, excavated! » site called Zerella near Almyro in Southem 
Thessaly (Phthiotis). It had Jong agp been suggested that this site was identical with 
Ttanos and that the temple of Athena Itania might here be discovered, Early in 
the excavation this identification was disproved, no Hellenic remaing much 
éarlicr than the third century being discovered. But immediately below these late 
and badly built walls Jay a rich prehistoric deposit fro f to & metres (hick, 
comprising no fewer than & successive settlements separated by layers of burnt and 
decomposed mud brick. Roughly speaking, the pottery degenerates in style and 
fabric as the more recent age js reached, while. on the other hand, there is an 
Improvement in the technique of the stone implements found. This decline of the 
artistic spirit with a simultaneous rise in. the practical and commercial “side of life 
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strikes a curiously modern note, coming from the remote ages of the Greek post. 
‘How yemote, it ts possibile to 5 certann extent to surmise, In the topmost stratum 
were found cist-tombs containing wheel-made vases and o few lironze objects, and 
from the same stratum come lragments of late Mycenaran Vases: of the Talysos 
type (Late Minoon IT). This setilement may therefore be attritnited to about 
1206-1100 it¢, The contents of the other settlements indicate that until the Inst 
phase of the Mycentean supremacy the north of Greece was:still in the Neotithic 
Age. Further study of the finds of Zerelia and further excavation in the same 
neigkhourhood will doubtless add to the important results. already stained. 
The Committee: heartily congratulate the excavators, who, while working under 
the seg of the School, carried out these excavations on their own initiate and 
with funds specially granted to, or collected by, themselves for this adinirable 
purpose. 

A second supplementary excavation was undertaken by Mr, PN, Ure, B.A, of 
Gonville and Catus College, Cambridge, with grants from the Managers of the Craven 
‘Fund and Cains Colieze and with funds partly raised by Professor RK. M. Barrows. 
and parity contributed by the School and by individual members of the Committee, 
At Myenlessos (Rhiudna) in Boeotia Mr. Ure continued the work mmdettaken m a, 
previous year by Professor Burrows and himself. He opened seven more large 
tombs of the archaic period, which were found to contain Bocotian vases and 
figurines of this age, with objects of silver and bronze, including a bronze tripod, 
In a series of lave Greek tombs Mr. Ure discovered a lange quantity of * Tanagra’ 
figurines. resembling closely those found in the Chacronea graves, and a row of 
Roman graves was also explored: For part of the time Mr, Ure had the assistance 
of Mr, Maurice Rackham. ‘The excavatots hope to continue their work m the 

course of the coming Session, 

With a view to settling doalitful points, Professor Bosanquet visited Palaikastro 
in April, and opened a stall /urwaxy cemetery high up on the slopes of the kustro, 
Four fareates were found, together with wases, beads, and a bronse knife, He 

‘made some minor discovers in the town, notably that of a third megaron of 
the, four-colummed type in House TP, An inscription found in Palaikastro village 

in the previous winter confirms the identification of the temple of Dictaean Zeus 
ar throws interesting light on the statues which jt contained, Mr, Bowanquet 
also made gome trial excavations on the Grandes Ishinds in Palaikastro bay, and. 
the: ‘Dionysiades group off Siteia, and in the cave of Drogonara which gives ite namie 
ts the largest of these latter, he found Middle Minoun pottery. 


Op pen Meetings,—lour open meetings of the School were heid, and were 
well attended, especially the fourth, which was honoured by the presence of 
FLEA. the Crown Princess. 

Dee. 20, 1907.—The Director: The Vear's Work of the School. 


Mr, Dicking: The Reconstruction of the Lycosura Statues of 
Damophon. 
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Jan, 17, 1908—Mr. Wace: Excavations in Magnesia (‘Thessaly}, 
Mr. Woodward: The Newly<discovered portion of the Damonon 
Inscription at Sparta. 


Jan, 3*, t908.—The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia_at Sparta. 
‘The Director: The Excavation, 
Mr, Droop: The Bronees and Pottery, 


Feb, 21, 1905.—Mr. Hasltck ; Genoesé Monuments in Chios. 
Mr, Dickins : The Sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos at Sparta, 


Reports of School Meetings have been drawn up regularly for the Afenenm 
and “APjra: (an Athenion daily paper), for the latter at the request of Dr. Clon 
Stephanos, an old and valied friend of the School, who is good enough to see 
that the accounts of the meetings are full and accurate. Occasional reports-have 
tlio been sent to the Aaietin d' Orient and the Afonde Acliinigwe (two weekly 
papers published in Athens), and also to the Morning Jest, 


The Library.—The Library hos been enlarged’ by the addition of severity- 
two complete works, forty-one volumes or instalments of works in progress, fifty-four 
pamphlets, six maps, and the complete-series up to date of Arndt-Amelumg: Bruck. 
mann’s photographs of ecalpture (in the ‘Eimzetverkauf' form), For the latter, an 
expensive work, cconomies have naturally been necessary in the library department, 
which account for the drop in the number of accessions as compared with those 
of last year. 

The armngement of the Library in the Penrose building is completed, 
the collection of pamphlets having been finally housed in the eases designed 
for them, ‘The general catalogue has this rear been checked throughout: to 
correspond with the new arrangement, and some soca carts, representing: Lope 
amaphical articles in leading petiodicils, have been added to the ‘Topographical 
Index, It will be remembered that two years ago the School received a generous 
present of a large Collection of lanverti slides mainly dealing with the work of the 
School for use at Open Meetings, ‘This collection haa heen added to, and is found 
increasingly weefal.. 

The Committee desire to offer their thanks to the following for gifts of hooks 
and pamphlets ;— 

H.M, Government for gifts of portions of the Archaeological Surveys of 
Cyprus and India, the University Press at Oxford and at Cambridge, the American 
Schools of Athens and Rome, the Trustees of the Hritish Museum, the Camegie 
Inatitute for Advancement of Teaching. the Society far the Protnotion of Hellenic 
Studies, the Dilettanti Society, the Scientific Society ('Beurryanec ‘Eraipela) of 
Athens, and the University of Upsala. The Scientific Society has most generously 
presented the many volumes hitherto lacking of its. publication ‘Ada, which 
contains many valuable papers, especially.on philologied! subjects 
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The following authors have been good enough to present copies of ‘their 
works — 

“Miss D. M. Bate, Mr. R. AL Bullen, Prof. J. B. Bury, Dr. P. Castriotis, M. 1) 
Chaviaras, Dr,.G, H. Chase, Prof, F. Constantinidis, M. Cortesia, Mr. C. C, Edvar, 
Mr, 1), Fyfe, Prof. C. Gourlay, M. J. Genmulios, Prof. G, N. Hatzidakis, Prof. 
G, Mistriote, M. Ph, Negris, M. 6G, Railet, Mr, R, de Roustaljaecll, Dr, A. Rose, 
Ty. EK. Sabbas, M. J, Vaisoritis. 

Miscellaneous donations of books have also been received from Mr, J. D, 
Bourchier, Mr. W, M. Culder, Mr. M,C. Thompson, Mr, M. N, Tod, Mr. A, J. 3B, 
Wace, and from the Director ond the Librarian. | 

The School is also indebted to the following, who have kindly presented works 

ublished by them: Messrs, Carl Bardeker, Henry Frowde, Alaclehoge, arid 
Macmillan & Co, 

The above [ists only include donors whose gifis have actually reached Athens 

hy the close of the Session. 


The School Premises,—Sundry improvements have been effected in the 
School premises: On the removal of the: library from ite old home im the 
Director's: howse to ite new quarters in the Penrose Memorial Library, the 
Committee felt that something should be done to make the disused library im the 
upper house of service to the School and more comfortable to the Director, ‘The 
room has now been fitted with a large fireplace and parjuect floor and a new 
“entrance, in accordance with a scheme devised by Professor Hosanquet and Mr. 
Heaton Comyn, and has been repainted throughout. In its new aspect it makes 
an excellent dining-toom, and is also admimbly adapted for official entertainments. 
Tess wreresting bur by no means less important hasbeen the thorough over- 
hauling of the drtnage system of the School and hostel. This has now been placed 
under the contro! of a competent adviser, and the Assistant Director believes 
‘that, with the ordinary precautions that should mot be pretermitted in any southem 
climate, students of the School run no avoidable risks, ‘The water-supply has also 
been regulated and improved. | 

st will be remembered that the Greek Archaeological Society expressed their 
intention of presenting a lust of the late Francia Cranmer Penrose, first Director uf 
the School, Thie gift, which is the work of an Athenian sculptor, M. Bonanos, has 
now been delivered, and its formal reception will take place early in the coming 


_ Acknowledgments.—The Managing Committee desire to tender sincere 
thanks, for support accorded in various ways to the School, to the following :— 
to Sit Francis Elliott, H.M. Minister at Athens, for hit never failing care for 
the School's interests; to Dr. Kavvadias, Ephor General of Antiquities in Greece, 
for facilities conrteously accorded the Staffand Students; to Dr. H. Sehrader, of the 
“German Tnstitute, for kindly. jutting at the disposal of the compilers of the 
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Acropolis Catelagie his unequalled knowledge of the carly marbles of Athens; to 
Dr. Kinch, of the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences, for courtesies shown to 
Messrs, Wace.and Thompson in Rhodes; to the British representatives in Salonika 
for ance! more furthering the School's interests in. the m/avet; to Mr, W. BR. Paton 
for his friendly action in initiating-the inspection af Datecha ne other sites in the 
Cnidian peninsula; to Mr, William Miller, anlold friend of the School, for generous 
support not recorded elsewhere; to Mr. Arthur Peel, HM, Consu!-general for 
Crete, for his ablé assistance In questions relating te Cretan archaeology; to 
M. V. Staia, Director of dhe National Moseum at Athens, for facilities kindly 
afforded; to MM. Arbanitopcoulles, Kapsalis, Kustriotis, and Keramopoulos, repre=: 

sentatives of the Ministry of Antiquities in diffyrent districts, for help and facilities 
kindly given to members of the Stal and Students; to Mr P, P. Hasluck-for a 
generous gift of a lantern for the open meetings of the School; and to the Rev. 
I. R. Phelps of Oriel fora valued addition to the pictures at the hsovel by. the 
presentation of a portrait of Dr. Arthur Evans. 


Fians for Coming Session.—In the course of the Session the Tirector 
hopes to complete the investigation of the Artemision at Sparia, to carry our 
excavations between the Chalkioikos site and the theatre, and to sink numerous trial 
pits at likely spots within the encinfe. ‘The Thessalian excavations will be resumed 
in. June and July,and Messrs. Burrows and Ure propose completing their work im 
Eoeotia. Progress will be made with the Cifalogwe of fhe Acropolis Museum, and 
the difficult question of the definitive publication of the excavations at Palalkastro. 
and Sparta has the attention of the Managing Committee. 


Finance.—The Reventie account for the year shows a credit ‘balance of 
£1,139 8 $d. as compared with a credit balance of 4/522 17+, ad. for the 
preceding year, The improvement is entirely duc to the donation of #1,0c0 from 
Mr. W. W. Astor ta the Laconian Fund, which ts alluded to in the opening 
paragmiph ofthe Report. [fit had not been for this most weleome contribution, the 
accounts world have shown a very meagre are Four annual wibscribers to the 
funds of the Schools have died during the year, and cight subscriptions have been: 
discontinued, Let cighteen new suluecribers appear in the list. The total amount 
of these subscriptions is 40949 §¢. of as compared with 4938 Gi. od, for the 
previous year, ‘The donations to the General Funds of the School have decreased 
this year, being “47 74 of ns: compared withe A119 23,od. The amount received 
from the sales of the Annual shows a satisfactory increase over the preceding yeur, 
while the cost of publication of Vol. XII. has been appreciably less than that of 
Vol. XIL 

The balances of the Byzantine Architecture and the Frankish Funds have been 
paid over duting the year, os stated eurlier in the Report, to a new organisation 
and these Funds appear now for tie last time in the School accounts. 
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Tn moving the adoption of the report the Chairman (Lon Cromer) 
delivered the following address — 


Gextieuey,—l feel that | owe you-some apology for attempting to deal with 
a subject which May at first sight appear to be mainiy, if not exclusively, | INErcsting 
to.archaeologists and scholars, for 1 cammot claim to be ranked in either of these two 
categories, Tam merely a politician and an administrator, who, being attracted by 
othe ondying charm of classic, and especially of Greek literature, has dabbled a little 
in the classics during the |eisiire moments of a busy life. My excuse for addressing 
you must, therefore, be sought in the strong conviction which T have formed that 
archaeologists and scholars catinot claim—and I feel convinced would mot wish ta 
elaini—an extlusive interest in the studies and researches which itis the object of 
the School at Athens to promote. 

My contention is that those studies, by stimulating classical learning, and those 
researches by giving a living interest to the history and monuments of the past, 
tend to foster an éducational system of incalculable value to all whe may be 
engaged in publit life. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, [am net going to fight over again the hatthe-—as times so stoutly 
contested—between the humanities and positive science. [assume that most men 
af evenly: ‘balanced minds will admit, with that great protagonist. of the humanities, 
to whom:the School at Athens owes so mach—I mean the late Professor Jebb— 
that the scientific habit of thought, however valuable in the treatment of special 
subjects, is not by itself an adequate equipment for dealing with general problems, 
I cannot ‘of course attempt to cover the whole field of thought opened out by this 
broad venetalisation, My ambition is more modest. 1 merely wish to allude to a 
few ag iecal Golistavatione which have been forced on my attention during the course 
of a somewhat lengthy public career, in support of Professor Jebb's conclusion. 

Everyone who has paid attention to this subject is, T conceive, familiar with 
Gibbon's oftquoted statement Lo the effect that he gave op the study of mathematics 
without regret as he feared that the halvit of relying on rigid demonstration would 
harden his mind to the finer feelings of moral evidence. Tt is inposaible, even fora 
Gibbon, to compress a whole philosophy of life into an epigrani. Gibbon's state- 
Indie Goes not, therfore, contain the whole truth, but m contains a half truth of 








Sateimnin and politicians have to deal with a great variety of -aulijects, but I 
think that if you will ask any practical reformer what is the main difficulty which he 
has had to encounter in giving effect to bis schemes for reform, he will unhesi- 
tatingly reply, Finance. IT am aware that, in advocating thie view, T may. be 
reproached with being myself a castaway after having preached to others; in other 
words, that 7 am guilty of inconsistency. in pleading for general os opposed: to 
: lised education as a preparation for public life, and simulmneously urging 
that marked attention:should be paid to that speciality, with the treatment of which 
J have been most concemed, But 1 think that I can answer this charge of 
inconsistency, Let me give you an-example—possibly an extreme example—ot 

Fir 
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what 7, may call the working of the highly specialised mind. Some twenty-five 
years ago, when the Government of Mr. Gladstone decided not to maintain 
Egyptian authority in the-Soudan, 1 received a visit from a-gentlerman of high 
scientific attammments who had devoted most of his very usefol life to the study of 
botany, He was very indignant with the British Government, and his indignation 
was, to o preat extent, based on the fact that one of the most remote of the districts 
which were about to lapse into unredeemed barbarism was the only spot on the 
earth which produced a cértain species of trefoil. (Laughter.) His mmd had 
been so centred on one special subject that he was led to judge British-Affican. 
policy hy a purely botanical standard. Now, 1 mamtain that the tate financier 
who pleads for the importanee of his speciality, cannot justly be acensed of 
imposing any stich exchisive limits to his political vision. (Glance at all the 
questions, whether connected with external or internal affairs, which now oocupy 
public attention it this country. You will find that in almose all eases the: main 
Obstacles to their effective treatment are financial. Instances abound. et me give 
afew. What was the origin of the Egyptian question? Itwas Gnancial Turn 
your eyes to ‘Turkey. A very remarkable movement, with which no one 
sympathises more warmly than rhyself, has recently taken place in that country, It 
is a4 yet far too early to predict the ultimite results which will be obtained, but if 
the leaders of the movement continue in the future, asin the recent past, to dw 
their inspiration from that moral quality from which the great monument of 
Justinian which towers over Constantinople takes ite narme—if they continue ‘to 
show tejsdowin the direction of recognising the hard facts of the situation and 
moderation in the execution of réforms—it is permissible, in apite of the very great 
difficulties which -atill have to be surmounted, to make'a somewhat sanguine 
forecast’ of the future. (Cheers.) What are the main difficuines: which the 
Turkish reformers will have to encounter? ‘They will, without doubt, assume 
various forms, but I shall be much surprised if the most formidable amongst them 
are not found substantially to be of a financial character. ‘To quote another 
example, what is the rock on which the reform of the Congo administration is most 
hable to be wrecked? Again I say, Finance. The same characteristic appears in 
almest all important questions of internal palicy, The bedrock of all the diffi. 
culties connected with Tariff Reform, Old Age Pensions, Licensing Bills, and 
Educational progress is. Finance, 

You may ask, in what tesyect are these observations connected with the 
special subject in which my present audience is interested? 1 venture to think 
that on reflection it will be seen that a somewhat close connection cin be established 
between them, 

It might appear at first sight that, of all political subjects, Finance is that 
which, beyond all others, approaches most nearly to 4 positive science. Here, at 
all events, it may be sald, there is no rooni for anything but that tigidd mathematical 
demonstration which Gibbon thought would blunt his moral sense, ‘To a curtain 
limited extent this view of the case is correct. Figures are inflexible, and itis 
certain that if any nation indulges in a Corybantic revelry of the emotions ta the 
neglect of facts (langhter), it is sure to be brought up, sooner or later, by what has 
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been called—I think by St. Auguitine—the ouffand pentie of arithmetic. But this 
docs: not state: the whole case, and jt is on this account thar I deseribed Gibbon's 
dicteme as-only a halftruth. For the financier has not metely to deal with figures, 
Fie, perhaps more than any other pubilic man, has to consider human aspirations, 
wishes, and even prejudices, and his auccess might be tested by his ekill in hitting: 
off what in statics would be called the resultant of the divergent facts and forces 
with which he has to deal. 

If this view of the case contains even a certain amount of truth, what edyeation, 
T would: ask, is the most suited to prepare our youth for the work of public life, 
bearing jn mind especially that, apart from those who rive to places of marked 
political distinction, every educated Englishman should be, and generally is, more 
or less of a politician? With what material—to use a very beautiful expression of 
Lcian—should we water the garden of the young mind? 
De not, indeed, let us neglect the purely utilitarian side of education, or 
disparage its valve. We may remember that Plato urged that a child, who was 
intendid to bea builder, should be encouraged to. play with toy bricks. Tio not 
eb 4 Cxaggerite the wale of a classical education, Let us-rather follow. Freeman's 
advice and allow the classics to be an object of reasonable homage andl not of an 
exclusive superstition. More especially, do not fet ws exaggerate the value of a 
literary style, which is often supposed to be acquired by a study of the classics, for 
although that study may add some persuasive grace to the written and spoken word, 
it is none the Jess true (hat a man who has clear ideas will generally find language to 
éxpress them clearly and forcibly, wlheit he may knew no language but his mother 
tongue, But, on the other hand, do not-let us suppose for ane. monient thar 
utilitarian education alone will do all that is necessary to develop that Megulopsuchia 
which is so essential to youths who are destined to take thelr share in the 
government and adniinistration of an Empire which is worldavide. Let me remark 
it passing—in case | should be misunderstood by any who are not amongst my 
present audience and who may perhaps think that I am advocating some novel 
objectionalily aggressive form of Inmperialismi—thar Megalopsuchia, which is 
aimirable, ia not in any way to be confounded with Megalomania, which js 
altogether detestable. (Cheers.} 

No, gentlemen, we cannot afford to neglect the teaching of those who were not 
only the Schoulmasters of future ages, but also some of the most ucute observers 
which the world has ever produced, of the springs which move human beings 
to action; of these whose fertile, versatile, and analytical genius may have been 
equalled, but has certainly never been surpassed: of thosé who attached far 
greater importance to education, in the sense of training and developing the 
character, than to instruction, which merely stores the minds of the pupils with 
miscellaneous knowledye; of those who were the fathers alike of arithmetic ond 
oratory, of geometry and moral philosophy: of those who were not only the 
fountain bead of all our intellectual possessions, bur whose civilisation haa been 
recognised by so eminent « theologian ax Cardina] Newman to have been sa 
Witimately associated with Christianity that it may even be called the soil out 
of which Christianity sprang. 
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More than this. What is the quality most of all required to deal with the 
political problems of the present age, and notably with these important financial 
isnies, tothe intricacy and all-pervading nature of which [ have already alluded? 
I say it is the abhorrence of extremes, which was so marked a characteristic of the 
Greek mind. It is Sophrosyne, and inasmuch as the stody of the masterpleces 
of Greek literature tends to foster that quality, it forms a very useful—I shoukd say 
an almost indispensable—paortion of any liberal education which professes to be a 
preparation for the exercise of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship in a 
free country, There must, afterall, as an eminent scholar, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
has recently retnarked, be something in books which are 2,coo years and more old, 
and of which, im spite of their age, the world has not yet had enough, 

It would be casy to dwell at greater length on this fascinating theme, but what 
I have said will be sufficient to explain some, though by no méans all of the 
reasons why—in spite ef my deficiency in archacological and scholatly oltain- 
menis—I am present here to-day inorder to testify my syinpathy with the work 
bemg performed by the British School at Athens in the direction both of classical 
study and archaeological research. 

Let me add a few words on the subject of the recent work performed under 
the auspices:of the School. I believe: I am correct in saying that the excavations 
conducted last year yielded results. which are mainly of value in connection with- 
Greek history during the seventh and sixth centuries, that is to say, during the: 
period when the Greek genius was.in its childhood, and bad not yet been fully 
developed, ‘They are none the less valuable on that account, It is of the highest 
ititerest to watch the germ and growth of the seed which at a later period yielded 
such aclmirable fruit. 

I should-also with to allude briefly to the Students of the School. ‘The numerous 
fellowships which they have obtained at the universities are of themselves a 
sufficient proof of thelr efficiency. There must, however, always remain a mass of 
work which is done, and well done, without hope of any special reward, in the 
genuine spirit of scientific research, and for mere love of the work for its own aake. 
‘The School) at Athens has, therefure, every reason to be grateful to such students as 
Mr. Hasluck, Mr. Wace, Mr, Dickins, and their colleagues. (Cheem) 

Lastly, let me say something of the financial outlagk, You may remember 
that, at a period before the Government had decided to make a grant of seo, for 
which we are all very grateful, Lord Sherborne advised those who were interested 
in the Institution go fall back on the generosity of some British Herodes Atileus, 
Well, gentlemen, during the course of last year a most welcome Herodes Britannicus 
of Americanus appeared in the person of Mr. Astor, who gave the munificent and 
wholly unsolicited gift of £1,000 for the Spartan excavations: (Cheers) Moreover 
we have a long list of ‘annual subscribers. But the ever-increasing complexity of 
subjects for study and the constant opening of fresh fields for research make it 
incumbent on all who are interested in the objects which the School secks to attain 
to spare no efforts in order to maintain and increase its:efficiency. (Cheers.) 

With these remarks, [ beg to move the adoption of the Keport. 
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The Brsuor or BrRisro. seconded the Report which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Director, Mr. R. M. DAWKINS, delivered an account, illustrated 
by lantern slides, of the year's work of the School. 

Mr. G. F. Hitt. moved the following resolutions lor the election and 
re-election: of officers :— 

That Prof. J. L. Myxes, Prof. J. S, Ritth, and Mr. R. J. G. Mayor, 
be re-elected on the Committee, 

That Mr. Timonorre Fyre, F.R,0B.A., be elected an the Committce 

That Mr. Vo W. YorxKE be re-elected Hon, Treasurer. 

That Mr. J. ff. BAKER-PENOVRE be re-elected Secretary, 

The resolutions were seconded by Mr, A, E; BERNAVS, and carried 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the auditors, maved by Dr. WaLTER LEAF 
and seconded by Mr. M,N. Ton, was carried unanimously. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to Lorn Cromer, moved 
by Mr, 5. H. Burcuer, M.P, and seconded by the Chairman. of the 
‘Committee, for his address and for presiding at the Meeting, 
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Mican, K. We ee oe 
ita pore diem al dea 
Macmillan, 
Marimiin, G, EF . 
Marshall, Mise Ai Mv. 
Marshall, F. H. ra 
Matthews, Mrs. 
Mayor, BR. J.G. . ,.- 
Melver, DK. , 
Miller, Ret 2 PA 
Miller, W', —s 
Milne, }. Te — a 
Mintum, Aljse EL tT 
Alitchell, Mes. E, H. 
Mond, Ludwig . s .-. 4 I 
Moraheud, i bA 
Myer Eo ws cls 
Myine, Airs... . . . 
Newman, W. lL. 
sory apparent Shore 
4 i 4 a 
Pall, Miss FL... 
Hearse, Kev. ae MA Han- 
Smith he re. 
rel Mrs.'}, Ww. 
onoyre, cals 
Penrose, jo yr 
Petry, W. Go. « 
uo Mise Laur = ens 
Pesel, Miss Louisa F. . , 
Phillimere, let = 
Puldingtan, J. G.. 
Pilkington, an 
Pole aie al 
Pollock, 5i7-Fa. iw... . 
Powell, ‘Miss C. ML. 
Poynter, at E. J- 


Pryor, AY, -R, 

Rawlinson, W.G 

Spang ry =. i ‘a ' is 
Rendall, Dr.) ey 
Richards, AH: Po: : 


Ridgewar, Prof WwW. 
Roberts, Prot W. Rly 
Rabertson, Maleoln 
Ratton, Sir J VAT BE 


aenttioon — 
oncrieff, Sir oi 
Seumaii, Qweri. . . . . 
Searle Gi. vou Us... 
m, Hugh . , , 
Shove, Miss i a 


ae 1 
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ANNUAL SURSCRIPTIONS—1907-1908  (com#letiees?). 











f i af, sok 
Lirought forwant 876 =o Ward, Dr AW. =: =: “1 o o 
Stewart, MrT: FL , . io Ward, Join. ,... 1oo 
‘Swan, Mr. iS io Waldatein, Prof C. 11 oe 
Tattcock, Rev. C.C. i to Warren, T. H. , » # ‘6 
Thompson, F, ER. ite Weber, Sir Ho. . rao 
Thornely, . Miss.A. M. ~M.. i fo Wella dee vin ' to 
Ted, T. N., 1sT:o Weigh, Miss ee oe F a2 0 
Toul! Mrs. oe pe be ee eS Wernher, Sir Julins 3 080 
Tod, MENG as = A 1B oO Whibley, Leonari oo 
Toser, Rev, Hi 'F... i om” o Wilson, 2. 1), » | © 
Ticket FF. . , 17 o Withers, J.Ji . ia je 
Tuke, Miss =. 2. i ib o Woodlinuse, Wf... , 1 1 2 
Vaughan, EL | 1 0 0 Woodward, ACM, 4 . rao 
Adee ri Vaal ko Yorke, VW... 5 o 6 
ioe —E— 
W ace. noes fH | 4 3 0 Ton) . , . . £949 § © 
——_—$—>_____— 
fl 
Received during the year 959 12 oO 
Paid int advanee last year . 272 °0 
f 2d iia 0 
fess Paid in nivanece at date : «i. 3 2 ” 
- on account al iget—> ms below , 9 4 
iz 9 0 
#049 5 0 
Recewed during the year Subscriptions for tgo%—> — 
. wt 
Woothouse, W.T.-. “ee Tee si & t 2 
» Rev, Principal ' , roi « 
Sole, Ree, S. FL : a 
Kara, oe eS : Ce om we OF OU a RE ee 
Vina, wytte - » ft lwlhlUehlUelUmlUrlUlUee OU 
Letts, M. H. cn = ft ee Beee 
Institute of: Archacology; ‘Liverpoat » » FR 





Total » << =: 


A ET | 
= 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


NOTE. Under No. V. of the Rules and Regulations, “the following 
shall be considered as Subscribers to the School :— 


(1) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of £10 and upwards, 
(2) Annual Subscribers of £1 and upwards during the period 
of their subscription,” 
Inanaking out the following list, donations of less than £10 have been 


regarded as aggregate annuil subscriptions of £1, and are spread over 
a corresponding mumber of years. 

The Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
address oy errors in this list, whichis made up to September 7th, 1909, 


Hrs MAJESTY THE KING. 

THe Univessity of Oxroup. 

Tue Univiersiny of Camneipo 

Thm Usiversity or Dusan. 

‘The MeGinh Universrcry, Muntreal. 

Tum Society fou 11K Promorion oF oh fytulad Srunies, 22, Albemarle Sint, W, 
THe Society OF AXTIQUARIES, Burlington Hous, lilly. 

Tie Soctery oy Diterrasyi (per EH. Bember, Ese. K.C., 32, Great George Street, Wh 
Deasscse COLLecd, Oafonl, 

Cais Connon, Cambsihe. 

Crsisr Cuirmcn, 

Coxrus Cukien Courox, Cheford, 

King's Correos, Cambriilge, 

M AgTALEM CoLLacn, Odor 

Newsnam Corieak, Cambrnlge. 

L' Ashe ATION DE Laecrunes Witiuouoarouwe. Valentin a4, Lavaatne. 

THE LsatipvtTs of Ascuanoie.y, 758-42. Bedhanl Steet | Liverpwal, 

The Rova. (xetiterE® oF Harris AgCHITEGT Ss, o, Conmialt Street, W, 

Tae tineeg Par Comatrrrin (per J, W. Clark, sr pore Houre|, Cambridge, 
THE Woesnirrut Comrasy oF awOLcank: Mincmg Lane, 

Tre WorsHine, Gomraxy oF GoLpesrrin, ‘Goldsenithe Hall, E.c. 

Tre lakps Linkany, Commercial Street, Leeds 

WesTMINSTRE Senna Liar, 


Abercrombic, J., Esq. M.D., Angill, Brongh, | Albu, Mrof. Sir T. ah F.BS., KCB, 


Fess The Hon. John, f2, Pal in ran ae KMUrTE 
si sa iloadl| | 2 “Ore lege. Me | 
Mace, Edintargh. at werslty, eas Soeex Ms i 


Acad, Hi Dyke, Exy,, Lamorva, Falmonth. | Alma Tadema, Sir E, HAA. Grove End 
ocd J. 1, Exp, Guhon Club, Pall | Road, N.W. 8 ee 
al, SW, Anderson, James, Esty, ,19,Oshos Louk inet, Athen. 

ws Willium, Bart., Th, Ureal Stanhope es W, Ku, Hart, p eel, All Souls’ College 


* 


en [ae 
Alte. (3.4 Ess, RA, pe Harley Suet, W. ashi Fhe » Erith Scho at Rome, 
Aissanter W. C., Exp. 24, Lombant Sireet, Ec talnzzo. chi, Rome. 
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Awetetr- iG 1» Eton College. 
Arca he ae 5a (Lond, High ima, 


whet ih, Ex » Wellington Colles, Woking: 


A.W. Pickard, Eey., Gallia! College, 
Chaipll e iter, W. W., Maplebury, Monkstown, 


Came a ME C. T., Aberford Viewrage, Leeda 
Cartivle, Mis Helen, Hiriathill, Marchingien, 


ot Wildan, Esy,, Bury, Palhorouyh, 
ene Unita Service Club, Pall 
a ee Kev, A... Addinguen Vi ~ Craze 
ing Bi Eng, Lag 14, Netherhall 
Cagpath Mt Bae Waleeaty CUldbe thoes 
Guan R. ies, MiD., 7% Roney Street, 


Liverpocl, 
Chemaheriaie, The Rig ht Bae: }) BLP, apy 






| 
» Mra W., 4, Melly Read, Kersligton, 


a yao Esj., Balliol rail ‘Ohefond. 

-octpey jc Est 2 “4 em, o W, 
ayes Herbert ate Ca Ruoihlirigs, 

Brad fini, The Hight ‘Von. G, W., Fisher's Hilt, 


ii Rie 6 
io, Fwy, Roadkeld, Pithach aE, 

Barbone, Mrs, Honalickl, hair oa NE 
apt Sate ein Panne _ sit bapcle StH 

Tringittt, Mire, Riise, 4, Met 
Hather, Rev: AG. pe Sannysile, Winchoter 

ret, ran, 3, Kewl, Kew. 
Bertram, Anton, Esq, 8 te Fag Gaon 
Bevan, E Ri, Es, Rempetone, Corfe Cudile, 


Bickfoml-Serah, ft. A. TL., an 4% Vork Manion 
“nae pteeey bio : oer me is 


Rillw, Cluttes J. bsp, The Wapride, Chuilliy, 


Lriceat 

Blackburn, Mew VW. 1, Reshven, Lachallurg, 
R30, X.B: 

sig rider K,, at ARA, $1), Frogual 


Reman sy Ltr. Vice: Chuncetlor of the University 


are Prif. B.C, 40, Beilfont! Sircet §., 
maret 

“sido 7%, Dmyton Ganlen, SW 

PS ts Esy., 57, Chester Shuster SW, 
irae weer Right Hon, Lord, 4, Great George 
treet 
Brinton, Haber, “sat Eton Colbege. 
Bnstol, The Ke Rev. the Bishop uf, The Palace, 





Lee . 
api hare A. ¥,, Em, The Schule, Sluwevs- 
Chawiner, Wes Euy.. Master ot Emmanuel College, 
(irk, wt ow i iy Esy., 19, Cheyne Row, Chel. 
Chiko ThombittytB, oi 7 a ranntnate Seay int 
Cha head House 


mon, AL Cc, E 


Clisaold, Hi, Ctiftun College, Brisk: 
Colchester, [rg Hon. Extd) Bi: Sea, 


Cole, ic A CE «+ Gh, Portland Mince, W. 
Colvin, Sidney, >, Berio Museum, WC, 
so teal : Rev, W.-C, The School Tour 


Capkee MlacbeLet 
Corbett, a Yeh Bae Maknee, 
Bitistal. 


Carly Fr E., §2, Qhircen's Road, Finshery 
a ose Z, 

Brooke, The Rev. Stopfon), 1, Manchester a, Wi Pail : . 

im TL - Ex. 23. Creat Crem! Stret, Corio, Ke M., Esq, Trinity College, Cam- 
Brown, James, Fae.» Nethertiy, Catashiets, Crowloor, beta W. oat Khartnm, Soolan. 


Brown, Adim, io Nethertry, (haloohinls Hu Cant! ‘ Humushimgy 
Burnet, IV, Ww Queens Terme, St Orne Naileske lanl. nt 


‘Anilrows } Curt, Minn A, age 4". Y Compan Hill Road, W, 
Eurnham, The ra i Hon, vr 
Harnham, The i Loitl, Disily Tehegriap, 
Bacco F pets kK. M., Hill View, Victoria Park, piss bang Ch. Emp. Tighwer Coocnly, ‘Taale- 
mere, 
Bory, Te i. King’s Cath Danie A MCE . Royal Creaceni . 
Butcher, oa i. Bap. bit 8. ee ' i Sai = cocaine 





Squur, W ord “reel saa 
Button, A, cS Esq.) Grange Court, Chigwell, pa ares eee FSA. Victoria Park, 
i iy igeili 


Buston, F, W., Eu, 42, Gtoavene¢ Genlen, | Dxrwin, Sir G. a4 k. ye F.R.S., Cambriipe 
Bjnes, Toh Mena URED) Dibdry-g Dir RM ee ede ra 
‘Oeuloe Sounte, : Ww. +f s OL G , hee é Athens, 
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Lruiae aie dehy H Brough 
opefield, keher Brough- 


Dilke, The Right Hon. Sit C W., Hari, ALT, 


| ‘boeei, 3. 
Paes Prof nas Wiimersdorf, i, Uber | | 


ato, Ee Rev. SA, Master of Magdaleme 
cco 
Ne “Wales. 
Drupal, Vn ay ON Esq., 25, Ufuskisson Sirnet, 
tener “The Regm Hon. the ‘Kart at, Fs 


Ltimwenas 
Desai, W 


Lieve, 


Earl, AiG... Esg., Ferox Hall, Tonleidye. 
>, lena ha Et 0s CH, The Clif, Torringten, 


Egerton, Bea Right Hoo, Feri, 7, St James's 

Ejot, Se elite E A... B.C S1.G., Betish 
Lepat het, AtMiend, 

Ellie, The Kev. F. K., initih Legation, Athen, 


Em ie, G., Esp, c/o Commercial Bank of 
Urrepte, Agh 


Dance ribs ate « 32 Gloom | 
ea oe mie swaneel (=! Principal, 


eee Aithat es Es, LL.D, F.K8., Voul- 
bury, Oxford. 
Evates, FP. Gwyn, Emy., The Vale Hie, Stam: 


Fran, Lady, Britwell, Berkhampatend, ety 
Ewart, Miss, 68, Allicit Hall Mansnma, 5 SW 


Farrer, Sir W. J., Sandhu Lidge, Wellingion 
College Station, Berlex 
Farside, Mee, 17, Burton Coort, Chelsea, 5. W. 
Pietchet, H. M., Faq, to, Lincoln's Inn Fiekls, 


ent Shmectas » Ex, 9, Stanhope Sirvet, Hyde 


Finlay, Sir RB, KC. 31; ie nah eevee ley 

Forhe, W. ML, Ea, 61, 31. Johy Stree, 
atu, 

Forster, 7. S., Esy. * The University, Shaielil 


Fort, J, A., Fay. Go, gee Street, Wir- 


et, 
ng arabe met ry 


Fruuer, J. i ee ‘ Mt Ty, SClabenid 
crak, wrote 

Fretilielsd, Th. WE fs,, NM Airlie Re 

Paee Ean Dr. tat 38,0 heighe + ast 

ashes yd ee Price’ ao Park, 


ti | 
F i dtee, Ste Edw < F.RS., Fai | H 
at gt = 


+ Eaty,, Rossall School, Fleet wood, 
, Es, 4, Gray's Inn Square, W,C. 


Walter asi King’s Collage, Cam: | 








Ad? 


Gartner, Prof, Ernest, University College, Gower 
Gant bart ari Perey, Lilie. 1), 
“wf rey, LD, 12, Canterbury 
Road Oxford. 


Epoum, 


| Gleen, Ro t., Bap, fi, Myrddehon Square, 
Alice, Jenrhyn | 


Goldsmith, Harvey, Esq:, MT), Harper Place, 

neat: Rev. Jomes, LD, Dean's Van, 
Wetminiter, SW, 

si a ye Eng. South Villa, Campden pith 

Csr. J. A., Esy.. Shelley, Hiortelliania, 


Goalden, R. E., Ssy,, Horton Grange, Maiden 


aru 
meee os Carhtoi. Chambers, 

_ eget § sitet gw ty 
- Craham, E #! esis Hall, Hannw,. 
Grenfell, H. P ve (Qoecn’s College, Onfond, 
oI F. we LLP Norham Catdarn, 
exe W Fsy., Gitlingron, Mean, 

rhs 


Hardy, dtm... 1. Cade 
arpen, Rev a Hy (LD, St. 
drcw se Col P 
Harrinon, Misa, LLD., Newnham Callegr, Cam- 


Hastuck, F. W., Esq., The Wilderness, Sat he 
gute, N 
Hiuslick, F. ¥., Exy., The Wittermess, Sooth- 


gate, 
Simeon Gardewme, VW 


Hawes, Misa, 1 
Haworth, Jews, +h Woorlside, Bawden, 


a CG ‘Anderson, Exp. zy, Harley Street, 
Heath, Mrs, Meyrick, Mortimer House, Cliftan, 
Heathoote, W. E., Hay, tz, Portland Street, 
Heberden, BS a of Hemaetaran 
Esq, Principal 
Henderson Sir Ac, Bart), MiP. 98; Arlington 
Hensternans: 2, EL, Eey.. The Laurels, Dotwich; 
a vo s., Fay, ot, Calloge Terrace, 
Hatha, Right Hoo. HL O,. Hadspep Louse, 
Castle Carey, Sonmreet. ch 
Paros 


Hodgkin, Thotms, Fay., 
Uavtle, Beal, eee, radi ne ny 
Bed wa a Stock a 
eran. = 


Hadgkin, 'T. 


ila, Nome inns te 
oie a“ Castle, Heat, 
Ceton. a 
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Hooper, GN, Ew}. Elmlelgh, ‘Beckenham, j Latrinaes, asec tos Somerville Colleze, Chin. 
Kent. | Loring, W., Esq.. Alferton Honwe, Grote's Bulld- 
oan }. EL, Eag., Tule Gall, Virtoria hingr, Buitihed 


Park, Mani‘hentes. Leces, Ker. AQ, Parkinde, Tonbridge, 
sit ns Ne Rev, Dr, Proven of Eton College, | sea W, Houldeworth, Esy, 10, Aleunidr 


Win Grove, Nesth Finchley 
Hunt, W. Molmm, Esq, OM, 18, Melbary | Lynch, Hi Fey. Es 334 Bont Street, S.We. 


Road, Kot SF Ww Lyitelion, sin Rev. Canon E.. The 
Hutton, Mis C.-A., 49) Drayton Gantens, SW, Cloisters, Etsy Cullege. 


~ tretia Cott Maberley, GC, Exy., Wethersielil, Braintree, 
Drege T Thentte Him. talc Goosrense Pach Mac W. , Eig, Master of University College, 
Mclver, 1), fi. Eaq,, Wolverto Flours, Clif, 





ae The Ret, Hi A., 0.0), School Howse, 





Rein oe leaie Macl.chone, James J.y Ee, 61, St. Vincunt 
, Malvern, w. 

Tees i 25, be i Gardens W, at Mactan, G. Ay Eq, D.LaL, Sy Mustin's 

Ta kage ee Rak Macsuillaa, Co,, Luk, Mesa, St. Martin's 


ones; Hi. Stuart, aad tslan-y: Mog, : 

aprens Be carrhnas % i, Gs E unit dj, Pren- 

Marshall, \eliew ASE) Gy |Piae” Grae) Woon, 

Line) ‘Smith, 5. eae 35. Fitepeoue Aven, thes a ie, cn we 

» Kensington, : arshall, F. HH, E A Kool, a 
eo mts G., Aculemisches Museum, Bonn ampatesul, Now. Fai my 


Matthie i ee 
Range, Hi Ga Fay, LitD., Brith Miseam, Wt sae ja n “bs : 
» Re Je Gs Board of Educatiun, 

Ken dre Esty. M.D.) Golatel, Cert Vinel, Whitchal J w. ee ri | Te | 





ne, Switcerland. iat rise LC, The U ; Leeds. 
King, Miss Catherine, Ox Miller, The Rev. Alex,, "Soa aa Free 
Knowles, Six Janes, rote Gun Anne's Chiarch Maree, Buckie, N 
‘Lodge, fames'a Park, SW. Miller, W,, 






46 ‘Vie Palencrs, Romo, 
Milne, J. Gu Bankside, Goldhill, Fariham, 


Surrey, 
La Tossa CD... Exp, 40, Merrion Square, ate Mie E. Ty. 04, Cheses Evilankment. 
Necentien 75) Wig. Baieow. Mitcholl, Mrm., Jesmond Towers, Naweastlem- 
Lawrence, Aubrey, Fen, ti, Nortilk Cresconr, ‘Tyne. J 3 - ses 
Meru, = ee FLR.5,, 20, Areniat Koa, 


Eiyde Mark, W 
Lawrence, Sir Extwin Dhoning, Bars, 13, Carlton 










lings Revco 5-51 SW. Mun The 8 as MA ‘Ckitagan Square, 8. 
barrens, The linc 4, fine Gat, SW. | Maman, “The Muh Hiss Se By GAC, 
rk § a yl || i TT poe 
Teal Mex Ticcbert Mustits re Scio 


a Tart, 13, Remalng ton, Palure 





Leal, ‘Walter, srt, oi, Tines Thor, 


Regent's Purk, } Mouteteee. CG., Fey, tz. Portman Square, Wi). 
—"s. Malcolm, Fsq;, Mu Canonbery Pak South, ge Walter, as 7 Cramveell teal. 
Laie Str Agnes Si th n. Db tl cake 

Coathe-brac, | Janitel ma e Saativel se Sots gat a 


Linley, aah nae ia, 7a. " Shorter’s Hit How, 
cath, > 
Lister, The Right Hon. Lon FERS, it, Park 
Livesay, ieee D. San pring, 
itt, o M. track & 
Chale, 1 of Wight. . 
| ? ght Hom, Lord, The fendre; 


wis ‘Miss A, M,, Caythorpe Hall, Grantham, 


ata Uses Prep. Th Wo. ‘Highfield Park, nr. 


Murra che 1., $0, Albermarla Street, W, 
Mar shi pot GG lh Banbury f Rowd, 


Myers, Ernest Brockcosutc, Chialeturat. 
sts Mr bin. Glowcester Terrace. Hiycte: 


Myres, Prof. J. 1, ‘The University, Liverpool. 


es 





List OF SUBSCRIJERS, 


Newnus, W.1L., Esq, ats D.Liw, 2, Pitt- 
ville Lawn, | 
tingle, Mm H. Sheree: t, Devonshire 


F at i a 
hen ah W 14. Cumberland Termee, 
a Park V. 
ay Vs eet 2, Chelsea Embankment 


Oneal i Wet . Garda, Esq. (af Algas), Beauly, 


Py 


Pall, tn F. L, ¢/o London & Weatminaier 
athena Squire 

Pome st Nasa hee Share 8. Perro Guise, 

Paul, F1 nile eh D., 


ee tt, Corso d’Ltalia. Rome. 
E)., 3, Hue de la Banque, Constanti-: 


= J. W., Pemlower, Newesnstle-on- 
aera wl me rie 8, Ke Bench Walk, 





Ww j a 


- Baa, Rocklands, Ruinbill, 
Pitkingtoa, RA. Esq, Ecclestone Grange 


Prambe, kowland, » 13, Fitcroy Square, W. 
Qty aaa ABgtlt Houde Park We 
Powell, Mi C.,.4. Campden Hill Square, Ww. 
aban Mine Ee; % Norfolk St.) Parks _— Wi 
iv ., Hort., PRA, fo, Addison 


mil! SW. 
bh damage Bi, Esq. Weston fark, 


Racktmun, H. Esy,, Chria’s Cot Com! 
Ralli, Mrs. 3., ‘Geaeaha Melo, 
Rall, iP. Pe Ea, hy tb + are, SW. 
Melver, ne je Wolverton House, 
ris Brien, 


‘Rasiineon, Ea Hill Locker, Ncw Koani, 

Reid, Prof. J. S.. Litt, D,, Caiiie College, Came 

i rye cca 7 TM, Litt. Dy, \Crantesisiiaag, 

| Richards, Hep, Wadhatn Cal Opnfowsl, 
Tha Right Ker eee ot. The 






Rectory, Sian hy R50. ‘Ca. Dost 
nl iL. 
Ritlgeway, Prof. Wy Fen [ktton, (Cocrtrbirielgrs, 


| 


Ww 
Simpeon, W am Enq. 


Roberts, Prof W.. Rhys, The digpeis » Leeds 
Robertson, Malcolm, Eso., The € a Win- 
hiner 


a Sir Rennell, KB C.M.G., Benieh Eulmsy, 

cura 

Rote ee Right Hom the Earl af, K.(3., The 
Dordans, E 

rw The Right Hon. Lond, 148; Pleca- 


Rthachil Mesers. N. M., and Sons, New Court, 


piniechitd, The Hon. Walter, 143, Picearliliy. W, 
Rotson Sir} F,, Lockwood, Frith Hi,.G ; 

Rumbold, Kight Hon, Sir H., Hatt, GC. Hy 
Lay, Sloane Street, Wi 


Sandys, af EE Esp, Litt, D., Alerion Howse, 
Sern ht Lord de, Stu 
Shree, nti. tila 
Mark, oddenhaee Sattolk. - 
Hh c P,. Ene, ‘The Firs, Fallowfich!, Man- 
chester, 


Scot Moncrieff, Colonel Sir Fe K.OSh, 
al Me 
Geonloadt Eticane, E's., ry lt Greece, 
“enh wen, Esy,, Tower House, Putney, 
Searle, Gi, von Ce Eu. 70, Edith Rowl, West 
Kenaingion, W 
Sechetin, Hugh, Em. Poyicler End, Hitchin. 
r, Prof T. D., Vole University, New 
a ees SA. 
Peril fb --| Stomsporalt, Elstree. 
an | se Miss E., 30, York Street Chamibors, 


ion Sqouare, V 
Winkley, Whalley. 
Sloan, Misa Ey |., 13, Welford Road, Leleeuter. 
Smith, A. H., 1p 22, Erdubeighs Street, W.C. 
aah Sir Cecil fi, LL D,,, 2; Rutland (sale, 


Smith. Pears, Rev. TN baa The Collee hg peer 
aie. Mr. If, Fi, The Mahing Hoae, Can- 


Sinkiee Sir Lewis, Ban., Hartland Al 
Bidiofd, mas 


Sullivan, John, Fiey., 
Swan, Mr, The Garth, Grunge Rou, Cam- 
lnidpe. 


Tancsek, The (2 C, D.D,, Tolethore, 
Stantiedd, Ruth 


"Se! J. hg — FRB, 38, Cookridee 


bret. 
+ Le «dz. CB, hd, & 


Tuompvon, FE. E., Est 26, Pritnrone FHI Roail, 


| Thompeen, HV), Esq. 19, Portman Square, W, 

| Thomely, Miss A. Mi, Cuklandd, Bowden, 
ihe. 

Tod, Mrs. Heectenzs Denham Green, Trinity, 
Edlinborgh. 


ir G&G 


450 


Tod, M. W., » Onel Coll 
To T Se Bey tGat Hilt Se aek- Roe 


" = 


i: pee eat 9, Hannington Street, Welater sie ai Wadham t 
car, The Rey. H. F., 15, Nort Gardens, — 


Tackes ¥ F. F., Esy., Fi 


Toke, Miss ‘Margaret tee rare Cully. York 
Mace, Waker Sirevt, W. 


 Waughan, 
) Vaughan, Lt, Eton Cat 


Verall, A. W., Es, Lit D., Selw wyn Cianiens, 
Lam 
Vince, |. Hi Fen., Hendfield College, Berkshire. 


‘Wer, Mr, Leslie Lodge, Hall Mace, 


Wagner, i » Egy 15. Half Moon Street, W. 
leteln,. he les, Litt... King’s College. 
Pesce » The — Hon. Lord, trout 
\ serorth, CTL. » 10, 
Stan’ Street, \ 
Wantage, The tain, 2. Carlini Gardens, 5... 
pe th, A OW, Petrrnonse Cutlege, (am 
Ward, John, Fey, 32., FSA, Teesfnld; 
Farni gina, Ruent, Ken | 
W eats tee A Es, ry Misblent of Magdalen Col- 
aay 
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[1907-1908 
| Wetehcane, ‘Edein, Esg., Febdemore, near 
“Weber, Sh A, M. f.,.10, Seampiciridingy 8 WY 









soe Mi 





A = shih ar) AE ene We 
rs uy. Wi, 
Wet cee Hay Eats Snide Villa, Newport, 


Whack, A. R, Fayj., is Southwick Croseent, 
why ibley, Leunaed, Ex,, Pemliccke College, 
wilcaviae ae 

ate: ‘ kK Dh: Eg, 7 Upper Brook Street, 
Sy bier et The Right Hom. Lond, 22, Arlingron 
| withers’ J I na Howanl Moise, 4, Arundel 
Woodhatsc, W. J.. The University, Sydney, 
Woedvant, A. lo Essy,,. Crookshary Hort, 


Wroth, Warwick, Pg., Britiah Muse, WC. 





comes Ua Ww. are The Farrington ‘Works, 
Fe iig: Mine ne ‘Tarradale House, Roe-shinre. 


DIRECTORS OF THE SCHOOL. 
1856—1908. 


FE. © PENROSE, ALA, D.CL, LiLD, F.RS, 1886—2385, 
ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A. 1887—280os, 

CECIL 4. SMITH, LL.D. 1895—1897. 

DAVID G. HOGARTH, M.A, 1897—1900. 

R. CARR BOSANQUET, M.A. 1900—1g0f:. 

R. McG. DAWKINS, M.A., rpo6— 


HONORARY STUDENTS OF THE 
SCHOOL. 


Prof. J. 4. Bury, Trinity College, Cambridge, Elected 189s, 
CLAD, Litt... fh Uitt. = : . 
Arthur J. Evans, Esq, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, Elected io: 


ae { Linton Myrea, A former Student of the School, Elected 1896. 

st ais time Gardner, Formerly Director of the School. Elected IEG F, 

Prot Avan Millingen, Profesyor of History at Robert College, Constantinople. 
Accs OC Bian ige i er 

‘W. HL Forbes, M.A: Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Elected 1905. 


Prof W. J, Woodhodse. Professor in the University of Sydney, Fonnerly Stintent of 
the School, Elected too8 
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STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL 
1586—1908. 


Ernest A. Gardner, M.A. Formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
und Craven University Student. Yates: Frofessar of 
Archaeology. at University College, London Admitted 
1886—87. Director of the School, 188;—ré95. Hon- 
Student of the School. 

David G. Hogarth, MA. Fellow and formerly Teter of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
first Craven o rehow: Director of the School 1897—1900. 
Admitted 1886—87, Kestilmitted (for work in Cyprs) 


1587 — 5a, 

Rupert @. Clarke, MoA. Exeter Col Cnfornd. Rector of Elles Bucks. 
xchhdtted Salen Se gon 

HH, Guillemard, Gonville and Cains College, Cambri First University 


MAA. M.D, F.LS., etc. “Keader in Geography. Admitted (for Meza in Cyprus) 
Looe — 
ety FE. Tames. Provost and late Tutorof King’s Colleges Cambridge, Director 
the Fitrwilliam Museum, Admitted Maries rall in Cyprus) 
1887—88, with grant of £100 from the University. 
R. Elsey Smith, Fyolerene uf Maire aby and Construction, King’s Co | 
F.ROCELA, » Ap inted to Studentship by Royal Institute. "ot 





Robert Weir Schlulir, ser passiy as Gold Modallist and Travelin, > Student of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, 1887—88. Ke-admitted 1888—f9,. 
1889—00, 
Srdiney H. Barnsley. Admitted as Student of the Royal Acudemy, 1887—83, 
} | Ke-admitted th8g—go, régo—g1. 
A. RK. Munroe, M.A. Fellow and Lecturer of Lineotn College, Oxford. Admitted (for 
Hal efi 1BBB—8o. KRe-admitted (for same purpose) 
H 


H. Arnold Tubbs MLA. Pembroke Colleye, Oxford. Craven University 
Hrofescor of Classic at vas) 188 College, Auch ms, NE. 
Admitted (far work in Cyprus) (858— 89. Re-arimitted (for 
same purposa) rig—oa. 

J. G. Frater. MLA. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 188g—9 

with grant of £100 from the University af Cambri ne to 

calledt ttiaterial far comimentary on Pi 

William Lormg. McA: Late Fellow of Kings Coll Cambridge, Warden of 
the Goldsmiths’ © ma New 'C Secratary of the 
sp rbo7— igo Resohived to Cambridge Studentship, 

Bqg—ga Reateaien at Craven University, Student, 

1B —9F, 1eg1—g2, and Lia —95 


* This grant was afierwants retin to the Univenity, 





a 
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W. J) Woodhouse. MLA. Queen's College, Oxford. Professor of Greek in the Uni: 
| Wersity of Sydney, NSW. Formerly Decrarer in Ancient 
History and Political Pcs at the University. of 

St. Andrews. Appointed to Ox stuteniship, 1889—go 

Re-admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1£g)—or and 

G. © Richards. M.A. Late Fellow of Hertford College, Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Formerly Professor of Greek at University 

College, Canhif. Admitted os Craven University Fellow, 

(8io—ga Re-admitted 1890—91. 


©, FE Parry. B.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Archbishop's Missianer to the 
Nestoran Christians. Admitted 1889—o0. , 
J. F. R Stuiner: Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1889—ga. 
M.A. BCA 7 


RO A.H, Bickford-Smith, ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, Admitted 18 
MAESA ty Callege, ige 89—9o, 


A. Gi. Bather. M.A Late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Assistant Master 
at Winchester Colle Adthitted '8S9-—ga, Re-admitted 


1891-—92, on appointment to the Cambridge Studentiahip 
1892—g}- a Sicaderg i Greek Sturlent; and again, 
(893-—o4, as Cambridge Student | 


BR. E. Sikes. MLA Fellow and Tutor of 541. joes College, Cambpricye. 
Appointed to Cambndge Stu hip, 1i90—91. 
J. G. Milne. MLA. Corpus Christi College, Oxford Examiner in the Thodrd of 


Educathm. Appointed to Oxford Stulentship, 18j0—9t. 


H: Stuart Jones. MLA. «Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Onfort 
and Director of the Uritish School ar Rome. Admitter 
as Craven University Fellow, tigo—og1. He-adimittes 
t8yp2— 45, 

Miss Eugénie Sellers Girton College, Cambridge. oe pat the Duke af Devon. 

(Mea 5. Arthur Strong), shire's Collectlems, Admitted) 19o--Q1, 

F. Rrayne Baker, MLA. Sometime Scholar of Chrint's Colleye, Canibrindye. Asaistant 
Master at Malvern College. Admitted 1fg1—92. 

C. GC Inge ALA, Magdalen College, Oxford. Curate of Cramleigh, Guilifond, 

| Appointed 1491 —92 to the Oxford Studentship. 

E. F: Tenson., M.A, King’s College, Cambodge. Admitted. 1397—92, with grant 
mL too from the Warts Ful a Cambeid Ke 7 Bory 
an, appointment to the Cambridge Stwlentship ; 1293—p4 
aa Craven Student; and 18g4—95 as Prendergast Studens, 

}. G.) Piddington, MLA. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 18gi—g2 Ke-admitted 

(J, ce Smith) 189396 


V. W.. Yorke. M.A. Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted ife2:— 
03. Re-admittod 193—94. | 

J. L. Myres. MMA. Student ond Tutor of Christ Church, and late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Lecttrer in Classical Archaco- 
logy In the University of Oxford. Admitted 18g2—p4 
as Craven Fellow, Re-atlmitted 1893—04, and 1894—95, 
Hon. Student of the School. 

‘R.J.G. Mayor. MuA, Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Esuuminer in the 

sha found of Edacaton. Adeatted Treacie 
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KR. C. Betanquet. M.A, Trinity College, Cambri Professor of Archaeology in m the 
Uniersiy of then Peoeapoo gas oy tbe School, 
—igoo,. Director }g00—1 mitted) 1g2—o5. 
Re-admitted az Craven University Student 1894—5, 
Re-admitted as Craven Student 1295—96, and 1896—97- 


J. M. Cheetham. Christ Church, Oxford Admitted on appointment to the 
Cixford. Studentship. 1&93—-93 

E.R. Bevan, MLA, New College, Oxford. Admmtted 1595—94. 

A. F, Findlay, Sent outfrom Aberdeen by the United Presbyterian Church of 

| Scotland, Adinitted rlgg—ys. 

T. Duncan. st ese from Aberdeen by the Church of Scotland. _Admitied 

— oh 

J. E. Brooks. MA. St. Peters Colleze, Cambridge. Admitted t89g—or: Ke- 
admitted! ax Associate 12oh—57. 

H.-Awdry. S.A. el College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Weilington 


lege, Admitved 1294—94. 

Duncan Macketmie Universities of Edinburgh and Vienna, Camegie Fellow in 
MLA. (Edin), Pip. History at the University of Edin gh. mitted 18q5-—. 
(Vienna) Re-aimitted i9$—o7, 1897—98 and 1995—99, 

Archibald Paterson. URieERy of Ectnnatgh: Admitted 1895—96. 

Charles R. RK. Clark. ayal Academy, Appuinted 1895—95, and 

rads the Managing Committee to an 









C.C. Edgar, BA. Oxfont. dnspector of Antiquities for Lower 
ited 189t—o6, and readied 18 —97 (as 


Earn Guivecsey Fellow, 1t97—98 anil 





F.R. Earp. MLA, Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Adee 1895—o7. 
F.A.C Morison. MLA. Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted Prendergast Grook 
J Student) 1é9¢—a7. = 

H, H. West. M.A. Formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admiteed 1845—97. 

Mies C. A. Hatton, Guton College, Cambridge: Admitted 1896—97. 

Pieter Rodeck Architect to rae as oat ye aie ep 

. 1896—97 as Travelling Suident edallist the 

Royal Academy. “ 7 ; 

J. GC Anderson, M.A. Formerly Fellow of Lincoln Colle Strident, Tutor, and 
Censor of Christ Church, Oxford, Admitted (as Craven 
University Fellow) 1894—v7, 


J, W. Crowfoot. M.A. ery, Calleye, Chefinrd, Assistant Director of Education 
and Acting al of Antiquities, Stdan Government. 
sg ey in the Education Department, Cairo, Lecturer 
m ‘Classics, Mason stink and University, Birmnp tart. 
nner D9 ath ntment te the Chfond Studentahip, 

ee aia Ithed 197 —Ge, 

. W. Reid se of Aberdeen and Edmburgh. rier Sele ae 
holler of Blackie Travelling Scholars sip, 896 


A. E. Henderson. RDA, wert Joors Student af Re inatitinte of Aaa fear 


—78. Admitted 1 Re-admlteed — 9, 
iota, aid boorz—erg. 98 aes 


W. A. Curtis: Heriot Scholar of Edinkigh University, Admitted i897—98. 
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A. J. Spilsbury, M.A. Queen's College, Oxford. Ailmitted 1897—98, on appointment 


to the Orford Studentship. 
E. B. Hoare. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 18g7—98, ag-aArchi- 


tecturn! Sudent. 


J. C. Lawson, | M.A. Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Admitted as Crave) University Student, 1695-99. Re- 
adimtted 1899— 1900. | 

‘CD Edmonds M.A. Emmanvel College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Royal 

fea Naval College, Gsborne. Formerly at Aldenham School, 
7 Admitted as Prendenast Student, 1808—99: 

J. Marshall, M.A. King's College, Cambridge. Director-General of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey.of India. Admitted 1898—99, Re-admitted 
as Prenderyast Student 1900—o1 

Clement Gutch, McA. King’s College, Cambridge. Lecturer at St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Acmitted, 1895—99, on Baal bowed ia aie 
Cambridge Studentship. 

F. Bo Welch. . M.A. Mavdaien College, Oxford, Seocoml Master at Pocklington 

School, Admired as Craven University Fellow, 1898—99 
Re-admitted 1899—rp00, 

“T. D, Atkinson. Adimitted as Architectural Student, 1868—99. 

J, K. Fotheringham. M.A. Merion and pg Colleges, Oxford. Lecturer in Classical 

er | Literature at King's College, London. Examiner In. the 

University of London; Brassey Researth Student, Admitted 

an appolsiment. to Oxford Studentship, 18g8—o9. 

J. H. Mopkinsen, M.A. University College, Oxford. Warden of Hutme Hall ond 

J: | Lecturer if Claasscal Archacology, University of Manchester 
Formerly Lecturer in Greek, Univernty of Birmingham, 
Admittel as Craven University “Fellow, t8g9—1gse and 
1goo—O1. 


S.C Kaines-Somth. Magdalene College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899-—1900, on 
appointment to Cambndye Studentship, 





Miss 0. Katler - Gintien College, Cambridge. Adinitted 1899—1900. 
(Mrs. Charles Smith), 
DB, Theodore Fyte. Architectural Association Travelling Student, HG9. Adinmtred 
| 1899—1g0o, on appointment to Architect Sratkentaliip. 
K. ‘Tt. Frost. Rimecnose College, Oxford, Ministry of Public Instruction, 
ALA, FAG Ss Faye. Formeriy Lecturer in Classics at Isleworth, (iffiner 
of the Egyptian Eeaploration Fund, 1954—93- Adinitted on 


appointment. to the Oxford Sindentahip, 1900—01, 


RK. D. Wells. Thnity College, Cambridge. Admitted on Appomtnent 10 
BoA, FRLILA. ihe Architectural Studentahip, t900-—oat. 


). ff. Baker-Penoyre. MLA. Keblo College, Gsxford. Secretary and Libranan’ to the 
Society for Promoting Helleme Stade Secretary to the 
Hritiah Seboals in Athens and Rome, Admitted 1go0—aol, 


Morcus N, Toad, MA. Fellaw of Oriel College, Oxford, and University Leetrer m 
a Greek Epigraphy, Craven University Fellow. Assistant 

Director of the School 1903—igay. Admitted on appernt- 

ment to “Senior Studentahip,” 1901-a2. | 
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F. W. Hastuck. M.A. ras of King’s College, Cambridge Asaiatant Director of 
the School from io. Admitted on Bppoininent 1 
Cambridge Studentship, 1901—o2,, Re-ndaniteed 1gat—0 4, 
tag 35, 15 —o, Kg — PF 





C. Heaton Ci Aitmitted on appomtment to the Architectural Studentship, 
ALRALBLA., N {RSand. 1907 —a2. Re-admitted 1909 
Miss 4. L. Lorimer, Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somernille 
College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeiier Travelling Student, 
ig0i—o3. 
Barmess EF. Reseniim- Ro a Stelleway College, and University: College, London, 
Lehn ted 9901—az,: 
AF. Oppé ALA, New College, Oxford. Examiner in the Board of Education 
Formerly Le in Greek at St, Andrew's University. 





Admitted 1901—o2. 
W. 1. Ho Duckworth, = Fellaw of of dees College, Cambridge. University Lecturer in 






M.D., 50.D., MLA, Physical Anthropology, Admitted 1902—o3 
¢_T, Currelly, RA Victoria College, Te she Assutant to Professor Flinders 
. | Petrie, under the © ) Explorathin Fund, Admitted 


R. Ale. Dawkins. ALA. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Admitted igot—o}, 
Re-admitted os Craven Stinhent Sie or Re-admitted 
4-05. Appointed Director 19706. 

E..8,. Forster. MA. Bishop Frazer's Scholar, Oriel Ci Oxford. Lecterer.in 
Classics in the: Uniseesity af 5 id, Formerly Asnistant 
Lecturer inthe University College of N. Wales. Adunitte 
on appointment to ihe Obdord Studentship, 1903—a5. 
Readmitted 1904-04; with grants fron the Craver ‘und and 
Ore) College. 

A Jj. Ee Waee. MLA, Fellow of Pemlzoke Call Cambridge. ‘Trendergass 

student, Craver Snes Asslatont 0 Shean ot tive 

Sritish School at Rome, 1903. Admitted inee—oy. OCR - 
admittedt 1963-04, 19—O5, 1905—oh, iqab—-a7, igo7-oF, 

EQ W. Webster, M.A. ‘Fellow of ‘Wadham College, Oxford. Taylotian Scholar in 
saga ‘gel. John Locke Scholar-in Mental Philosophy, 


Admitted tgo:—o}. 
).-F. Fulton. Seana stulent, Admitted 1902—o7 
E_ F. Reynolds, Admitted 190203. 
M0. B. Caspar BA: Late Scholar of Ca tt (Cal nie 
p cit saernto e pari Chiat C eit, raat ry, College 
Gower Street, W. Admitted ease 
J. L. Stokes BiA. Scholar of Pembroke Cotlege, Cambridge. Librarian oe 


Charterhouse School. Auknited (ie Hilder of (he Pri 
Scholaratip from: Pembroke Callege), 1903-a4, 


Mise M. KR. Nevnhaws Colleye, Cambrid Holder of th Ken- 
iis AM Daniel), tedy Schotanhid Adintaad toapee, aia Wi 
G, Dickina BA. Félliw of Sx, phere College, Oxford; Croiven Fellow, 
Admitted  igay—os Readmitted as School Stodent 


| | 15-04, edie, “1907-08, 
C. CT, Dall LA Trinny College, Cambridge: Admitted 1jo4—o5, 
C, Ho Howes, MA. Trinity College, Cambridge.  evturer in Anthropolog 
University of Wikanenias” USA. Admitted 1¢0y—or. sc 
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W. A. Kirkwood, M.A. University College, Toronta Admitted 1qa4y—o5. 
H.J. W. Tillyard B.A, Caius College, Cambridge. Admitted 1 § a5 Assistant 
Librarian, Re-adinitted tgos-— on appeintment to 
Studentship), tgah—o7, 
Mis G. M.A. Richter. Girton Col Cainhridge Assistant in Department of 
Classical i bnatics, Metropolitan Musetim of An, New 
York Admitted tgoq—o. 


]. P. Diop: B.A. Trinity College; Camblnidge. Admitted i905—06, tgoah—o7, 
1907 
Mies M. Hamilton. BA. a shetye pap StAndrews. Holder of a Research: Scholarship 


(Mrs. G, Tickine) under the Camegie Tras. Admitted igo5—o5, tgo6—o7. 
A.C, B. Brown. HA, Scholar of New College, Oxford. Formeriy Assistant Lecturer 


in Classics, Manchester University. Assistant Muaster as 
Marlborough College Admitted 1595—crh. 
F.. Chet, Admitted 1905-—o4. 


R. Traquair, ARALBA. Admitted igos—o6 (cn appointment to an Architectural 
es | Stadenisbiop Lecturer Dh conte to the Edinburgh 


College of Art, 

Miss EB, Abmhams. University College, London. Admitted mos—ot. 

J. Farretl (LA Fellow of Jesas College, Cambridge Adinitted tga6—o7, 
igo7-od 

Walter George. Admitted 1 966—o7. 

T. E. Peet, RA. Quecn'’s College, Oxford. Admitted 1900-07, 1907-08 

A.M. Woodeank FA) Late Classical Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Adzitted 
igol—7, rgo7 08. 

W.-M. Calder, TA. Christ: Church, Oxford. -Actmiteed tqo7-08. 

W. Harvey, Gold Medalist and Travelling Student of the Royal Academy. 


Admitted ioa7 a8. 
H. Pire-Gordon, BA. Miaydile Collyye, Oxford. Admitted 1907-08. 
at. fi 
M.S. Thompson, HA. 8 =6Cu Faiveaslty Seholasthien Adsiltied roe of Chas Oldham 
A. C. Sheepshanks, BLA. Trinity Callees, Cambridge Assietan! Muster at Eton 
Admitted ipe7—o8. 
N. Whatley, IA. Fellow of Hertfon! College, Oxford. Admitted 1907-08, 
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ASSOCIATES OF THE SCHOOL. 


Rev, A. H. Cruikshank, “Elected 189A 
Ambrose POymtEs, Egey. » J 8g0 


. BE. Hrooks. f ow» tom 

Wiss Leica. | hi )qo. 

- F. Crace, Esq. “1 1. 

Miss Mona Wilson. Oj. 

, = (Carter, « Io} 
Townsend, » 93, 

A. MI. Daniel, Esc. - Igo}. 

Hi W. Allen, Esn. - sok 

W. Milter, Esq. eget 


Gearge Kennedy, Esq Th sc 
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SUGGESTED PLAN OF STUDY, 


Under an-ideal system.a student woold spend two or three seasons in Greece, 
devoting (he firit peur te general studies, the secomd to some spectal vubject, 

During the first year the student, while not losing sight of his special subject, 
inight apportion his time thus — | 

August and Softember-—Leam German in. Berlin, Munich or Dresden, and 
thos be able to: profit by the three or four courses of lectures given by the Secre- 
tanes of the German and Austrian Institutes in Athens: For archaeological 
literature some knowledge of German is practically essential. 

Ovteker.—Anive in Greeee, Acquire if possible some use of Modern Greek, 
See Olympia, Delphi, Mycenae, Epidaurus, the Argive Heraion, before the 
November rains. 

Nevemier (middle)}—Remain three or four months in Athens steadily work- 
ing at ites and in Museums, attending courses of lectures and making frequent 
short excursions to points.of interest by train, cycle, etc. 

March and April—Travel, study sites, join one of the Island crutses for 
students, 

May and june—Begin to concentrate on special work, ¢g. assist in excava- 
tions, with = view to working wpon the results during the coming year and 


excavating with more or less complete control in the second summer, | 
er explorea given district in Greece or Asia Minor, an island or a group of 
islands, 


or work in museums in Ttaly, Austria, or Germany, 

er attend lectures in Pompeii and spend some months in Rome and the cooler 
Etruscan cities. In this case the student is advised to attach himself to the British 
School at Rome(Palazzy Odescalchi), in order that he may be admitted to the 
Library, and have the right to attend the lectures (see rules of the School}. 

The second year should be devoted almost entirely to special work in a narrower 
field. 

‘The course here suggested must be modified to suit each case. “There will 
always be students who are already specialists in some branch of classical learte 
ing and only seek fresh material for research, "There will be others who wish (6 
see something of all sides of ancient We in onder to ifluminate ther reading aid 
fit themselves for general classical teaching, although they have not ume for 
ininute anchacological study. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL 
L Tho first aim af the School shall be Lo promote the study of Grock gt sulk nd ite 


departments Among these shall be (3) the study of Greek ertand architeerore io thee remains af 
every period (i) t! (in) a Hevea A imecrips tors & (ti) the exploration of anchent ites; Gh: ‘the tracing 


TL. Besides 1 sages oof Archaeol Saal andy Rees aba ncaa xan gel gre 
"ot, Hees ng n ms Every at the agri ied Hlereiae Prote Ue antliawt 
age to the present day, ehall be comsidered Scones watER fe pworince of the School. 

Itt... The School shall ale be a centre at which information ¢on ‘be obvaitiend and’ Lrortes 
commited ter Britiah travellers io Geese, = ro 

TV. Foo these ecto plac Former, ani! setinigine!, of archaeological amd other 
sidtahlé hocks; inciting inaqm atl photographs, 





vsti SUHSCRINERS, 
Le a ST eet cities be considered as Subscribers to the Scheel = 


het than Pp ont Bodies, Sef saclay wpa, 
th Knees Aneel Sulmesthors af £1 andl upwards during the pethiel of thelr mibseription, 

WL Ryscd body aulucriling not kes thon £5 5 pens ties Seger semrey wens dung 
that term, have the right to haan teat or saaeiliod ant thee img? Cotamiites. 

VIL. A mocting of Subscribers shall be held_in October of cach year, av which each Subscriber 
whill have one vote A winliscritsing Capa body inay seul aorepreseniative, At this meeting a 
froma the Managing Comonittee vhall ey sae ¢ 8 fnanci! Matement api 
inne from the: eeperts of the Director and Stocenta for the seam, “at this meeting shall atic 
he pancaits elected or me-elerted the Treasurer ay the Secsetasy ul the Sebusesl (usc , 
forr members of the Managing Commitier, in Lr of thow retiring andér Rute AIT. {3}. 

vie Sperlal meetings uf Gulscribers say, if heceasary, be settumbomerd Ly (he Marnying: 
Committee. 

IX. Sobecriliers shell he entitled to receive « of amy peperta thu num 
the School, ty use the Library amd to attend the Ac Bitbrbesf af the Schoal, Mealet tons they oa 


be i Athens, 
THE THUSTEES. 
har XX The proy bic igtrset Tate int three Tructecs, Stall be Ale vie 
) except aa here: F [ov acane he number of Troshece a4 i) 
paul mesethaide of Ve Subsiilene : sie 
ae XI. In the event ale Trustee a wrtlit wp bran gua bbe ef atting, ber necting Soka from 








a majority of ede pepe thowe ywcaent ala esecaal. ten Sobseribers 
amemetinseued the foe Commitee for that vrthees aad a wie ihe same 
majority be apputntedl in lis place. 

A. Ts the event of the death or redighation of a Troster nocurring basen two enna ice 
y the Miteging Conmunitice shill have the pervert of nominating another Truster to.act in his 
meth thee meet menal meeting. 

ver eat THE MANAGING COMMITTEE.. 

pene oe Comtesse abate coset of the following :— 

it) Th vot ibe Sehowt, 

(z) ‘The Treamiret tind Seerwuiry GF the Schoat, 

(3) Twelve Members elected by tha Wabiexiterh wt the onnual mectings, Of these, 
four shall netre m rs hegnthe Bret by lot. afierwatda by rietatlon. ~Mem)wrs 
retiring are cligihle for ee-clectirn. 

(4) The members nominated: be cmporate bodiew under Rule VIL 

AIV. The Comittee shall have cuntrol of all the alfaits af the School, anil dhall decile any 

‘ that tnay arise between the Director ard Student shall ‘ha 

ste cf ibe 0 [sg ae pier buibclinyg, = ine ak dauniioat — ™ 
“Fhe Cominittes meet tae tule once bi erery! two momhes. beat thir : 

may, with the approval of the Chatrman ond Trowsurer, semmon-a epecial meeting when mesaaearys 
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XVI. Dee notice af every ce shall fe sent te each member of the Commiittes by a 
zummons signed hy the Secretary. members of the Committee shall be a quorum, 
ANVIL On case of an pa votes, the Chaitman shall have 4 secon) of casting vote, 
XVIIL In the everit of vacancies ene iltm, fre ong the officers or.on the Committees between 
the arnual elections, they may be pravesionally Had ie ip by the Committee until the neat anual 


| HONORARY STUDENTS, STUDENTS, AND ASSOCIATES 
XIX. The Stolents shall consist of the following :— 
4 crear sabres fellowwhips, @odent or echolanhips atany Univerity of 
AE BA iaoagdie a “the Peitish Colonier rs i 


(a) Taal | Sobends sumt ant bey the Acalemy, the Royal Institate of Biitiah 
» the Bynintine Research and Publication Fund), or other similis 


wles: ae who atl] satisfy the Managing Commiltee that aro dul 
ist qualified ta be admitted to the privileges af the School, a , 
XX. No other than a student of the Heitish School at Rome, shall be admitted as a 
Sumbent who dikes nat intend to neaile at beast three manthsin Geek lands. In the que of Siadente 
of the Hritisty School at Kome, an e residence of four months ai the two Schools will be 
gs alternntive to Uhree months b residonne in Greece. 
XXL Students attached to the School will be expected to pare allied ern asamp att red 


ah gagrabigta a department of Hellenic aicics, ail to welte in each season 

work, Such reports stall be submitted to the Director, shall by him be rene tor the iin tae feoeeting 

Commiittee, und may be published by the Committee if amd as they think proper, a 
X&ALL Intending Stedente am required to “n ytothe Secretary. They will be | we 


Students from the daic of their mimo by the Committes to the gust day of Olet next 

rf ube hut any Student admitted between Tay tet am October gaat in any year shall comtinue 
be regarded oa a Student until Qetoher 3rvt.of the ssandpten Lorn os a rien 
XMXMIML ‘The Managing Commitee way elect os Hooormpry Students Schrow 

persons aa they may fom time to tine deem worhy of that distinction, and may alos tect a0 


Associates of the School any persons actively in etudly cor cae ia im Greek lands 
XXIV. Hononwy Students, Students and Associates shall hove a righ Ac} uae the Library af 
the School and ty aitemd all lectures given in connexion with the School, free of charge, 


V. Sud shall be-expected to resde iq the Hostel provides for tien except with the 
sensian ort the Mfarniginy Cominlttee: Priority of claim to accommodation in the Hostel shall. be 
determined try the Committee. 

THE DIRECTOR. 


XXVL The Director shall he singed by the ager Committes, on terms which thal be 
agreed upan at the time, for a | of Sd wo mend than three yearn. Ife shall be eligible for 


MXVIL Fre alall have poscrmabin of the schonl-tuilding a6 a dwelling-house. 

XXVIIL (1 shall be eat Ae bsg ered and aasiar the stuches of Students and Associates af the 
School, affording thers ull the anil: glee io ace thet rte 
Studenta, in accordance with Lat SAL. and placed in the hale vf the Soc 
June ; (a) to act as Editor af the School Annual, 

KXIX. (a) Public Meetings of the School shall be bets in Athens ducing the seasun, a 

nica act and Stalente of the School shall real papers on som mu of wt 
son the work undertaken by thes ie () The DXpector shall : 
Teorey to "Sut rt the School, At least six of such mectings and ectures shall tee beclel fr the 
course of each session, 

AAA. rhs may at tie discretion allow persons, not Stodents of the School, to wee the Library 
pone ieee I Athena from the beginning of November in each pear tothe A 

Ht reainlent aT mm the Pm! 
ot se elon fone, ahall be ai liberty to ableerit hinge for short periods for purposes of 


NATL At the enil of each scuscn he shall rtto the Managiig Committee—(i} on the 
eg larg ite pw Loy: Deiervaecl aed ty cash Student; {ti) on the = - cn School. 
leg rinlige oe the repairs needed foe them; (i) on the state wf the Library and the purchasers 

a hemes &e., which he wmay think desirable; anil iv) on any other matter affecting ie interests of 





XXXII In case of piitcouduct the Direttor may be removed from his offee by the Alanaginyg 
Seats pall erst af threefourths of those present at a neti specially suinmemed for the 
af least.a fortnight’« notte ehall be given, 
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RULES FOR THE MACMILLAN HOSTEL | 
XXKIV. The management of the Hostel chal) be of the discretion of the Director and 
shall be subject to his control. 
XEXV. The Director shall have power to exclade a Stutent from the Heatel in case af mis- 
eoniluct ; bat sock exelusicn nub be immediately reported tothe Managing Committe: 
XXXVI The Syadenta shall, until fetihet notlee, ind Ai fixed if Bacal Ae twelve anes ah 
week for the smaller, aml fourteen shillings a week for the the Towel, Th 
: ti wheal] include fire, lighting, ami the neceuary ineaua Seren 
XNXVIL Hotorry Students, Associates, mombentof the Cecnnshens and ex-directory may 
be admitted eh ie Hintel, Other persana, if wer ienasl engages! in Muily cr meeearch,. 
may beadmutted by the Director at hia discretion. Bat oo person hall resuhe im the Hastel ances 
this rele to the exclusion of any Stadent desiring almlision, 
XXXNVITL The weekly charge for residents other than Students shall he seventecn abit 
aod sinpence antil further notice. 
MXXIX. The Director shall dimw up forthe niles for the intersal management of the 
Hostel ; gach rales th be eabject tothe approval of (he Managing Committee 
RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 
The Director shall have power to make rules for the management of the 
bie by Stidents ail the tikes such mbes te be subject to the approval of the Managing (x act er 
PUBLICATION, / rhe 
ALE Ne publicatien wheicrers eespeeting the wurk © the Schl, shall be meade witheaut 
previous approval af the Committee 
THE FISANCES. 


MLE All oumey received on behalf of the School hey Siege what i require! for current 
expenses uhall be invested in the nanos and at the discretion of the Trnttocs 

XMLUI. ‘The hank sna SEMAN OF A Sec ocd be = babes inthe names of the Trewsorer anit 
Secretary, whi shall align cheney jointly. 

“ard The Gret cluimon the revenue of the School shall he the muintenanc: aml repair of 

Sehoul-tuilling, and the payment of rates, taxes and Inaurince 

XLV. The sccond claim shall be ihe aalarics. of the Director amd Secevtary, we armnged 
between theni aml the Managing a 

MLV. tn case of there being ua, a uin shall be annaally devoted to the maintenance 
of-the Library of the School and (c ee yu pratt a teport ; andl a Fev! ehall be formed from 
which rents may be mate for travelling and excavation, 

Kavaivd, 1908. 
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British School at Athens. 


Turs School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeology 
and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with commanil 
of the means which the recent great advances of the selence have ‘rendered 
indispensable, 

Athens is now an archaeological centre of the first rank. The architecture of 
Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage; and the concentration in 
the Athenian museums of treasures of Antiquity found in Greek soil during the last 
few decades of years has made a personal knowledge of those musetimé in the 
highest dégree desirable for Hellenic scholars, The student requires two auxiliaries 
when working in Athens, First, the command of an adequate library; and second, 
the advice of trained archaeologists residing an whe spot, «ho follow the rapid 
advance of the science, due to new discovery and the rearrangement of old materials. 
These advantages are now provided for French, German, Austrian, American, und 
Untish archaeologists, By means of these Schools many excavations on Greck 
soil have been carried out; and those conducted in Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, 
in Metos; in Crete, and, finally, in Sparta, by the British School during the past 
twenty-one Sessions are an encouraging proof of the work that may be done in 
the future if the School be adequately supported, The danwal of the Sritich Scio! 
a! Athens, an archaeological periodical of recognisedly high standing, affords an 
opportunity for the publication of the Students’ more important results. 





Students: are admitted free of charge. “They are requited to pursne some 
definite course of Hellenic study or research, residing for the purpose not less than 
three months in Greek lands,’ and at the end of the Session to write a report of 
the work they have done. Applications from) intending students should be made 
to the Se y, Joux 1 Bakek-Pexover, Esq., 22, Albemarle Street, W,, who 
will also. give full: information. 


Donations-or annual subscriptions to the School are much needed, and will 
be gladly received. They should be sent to the Hon, Treasurer, V. W. Yorke, 
Eisy., M.A., The Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. 

bp the case af Students of the British School at Rome, an apgregate revidence of fous months 
ut the two Schools will be mccepted ns alternative to ihree months’ residence.at the School al Athens. 


Seplenider, 17O%. 








INDEX. 


ACRIAX, 162 

Acgean civilization, in Servia, 319, 341 C: in 
Thessaly, 222 f.,.375-£, 394, 404, 422 

‘Aheieree, 105 

sata of Artemia Orthiay 2, 12, 15, 


Keaehidtiaies, Resheh at Sparta, § i, 23 
Anusiblis, vothve stele of, 156, 144 

Animal, on Laconian pottery, 33, 59: Clay 
figures of, at Sparts, 49 


Antefixce, termootts, 12 

"AriAne, 135 6 

rh cing $9, 65; warlike, 145 
* Apollo" statuettes, 69 

Apolla Hypertelestes, 155 

Arne, palace of, 372, 373-399 ©, 395, 4or 

Artemis, Aeginaea, 73; Limnatis, 176; Sotcten, 
nos 

Artemia Orihia, as Pidveo @nper, 63, 04) Ba 
Vertility goddess, 49; temple, archaic, of, at 
Sparta, 3, 13, 3, 14, 18, 19, 0, 275 #ixth- 
century, § 4; Hellonistic recomutraction of, 
6, 28; Sanveties of, 49, Fy 55, 57. 5% G2, 
crn onli 


Asis seth attietic influence of, 30; 00 terra: 
‘cotta types, 63, G4 

Asklepios Philolacs, my 

Albena, games in honour of, af Sparta, 53% 
Challdoikes, hieron of, 3, 142 6; Cyparissin, 
temple of, 64; Itonia, 197, 199, 224 


Heaps, glass, 215; ewetal, $995 parte, £45 


‘Henra, 52, $4 

Bes, 71 

Dicephalous figures, 335 
Birds, 3%, 37, 3. 395 watery 939) 273 
Boeas, 168 


' Bestia, kylix uyle,’ Vases of, 250, 257, 265, 
271, 281, 287, 900, tag, 308 HL; coloaring of, 
708 ff. ; date of, 381% 1 origin of, 344-6 

Bowe carrings at Sparta, 9, 21, 22; comb (7), 
298; needic, 145: plaques, 9, 15+ Plectrum, 
1451 atatactte, 327 

Rone, ae Skeleton, 

Bothroi, $20; ground-plan of, 320 

Bobros stratum, date et, 359, 541 

Lircad-bakers, statuettes of, 52 

Brick, mod, 19, 21, 202, 362 

eine a uf in. M. Greece, 221, 222; In 

Tronze, ‘eel, 145; boll, 145; dagger, 166; 
knife, 205; mails, 145] aimtuetios, 145, 165, 
tripe, 280 

Hrygos, vesew signal ty, 302 f 

Tyantine pottery, 195, 22 


Carat, Corinihian, 162; Doric, from abcth- 
century temple of A. Orthia, 6. 7 3 of poras, 


166 

(Chamaizi, elliptical house af, 414 ff 

Chips, Hint, 213, 22 ; stone builiing, 1 

Cist (ombe, 213 t 

Colina, wooden, 242 f, 

Coins, Attic, 1533 Egyptian, 155.0 ; Holleniatic, 
3, 149 ff, 196; Lacutilen, 153.6, 196 fh; 
medinoral, 232; Syrian, 154 

Columns, Dorie, 166; wooden, 3, 20 

Comb (7) bone, 295 

Coanks, ithimethes of, gO 

Crystal cube, 331 

Cyclailiz, civiljatiwn, 422; statuettes, $25 

Cyparissia, aD) 

'Cyrenaic” pottery, 3, 13, 25, §4y Gt 


Dacces, bron, 166. 
Dea Syria, 157, rig 6, 19t 
H H 


Dialect In Spartan. inscriptions, 63, 96, 1og, 
108, 17,192, 14,1945, 159 

Die, ivory, £45, Jeaill, 735 terracotta, 73 

Dinini, date of Bronte Age at, 227, 532; 
homes a, 274 0; implements frm, 210, 220; 
pottery from, 291, 209-8, 233, 352, 334. 357} 
terracctias From, sit f, 227, 322; Lambs at, 
ate, 344. 

Dionymns, state of, 165 

Disk, hiereglephic, 4o7 

Tivinities, nature triad of, G7, 69 

Divinity os magistrate, 90, 105, 11> M1, 117, 


r30 
Dolmen, 346, 748; tomis in Syria, gob 
Dona militaria, 14 
res ee Ti 166; colurmns, 166; cress, 
Gz; temples, archaic, 21 
Dowhle axe, lerracotia, 7 jj tf ale Labrys 
Drea, of Laconian terraooita figures, 54, 55, 
57, 36, 50, 62, 63, (of A. Onthia), 65; of 
servian prehistoric figures, g2q f, 526 
EAGLE; ai coin type, 19f; on sepulehral 
reliefs a: Hirrapolia, 197 | | 
Eileithyta, tile from shrine of, 29 
Engraved gem, 221 
Epidacraw Lamera, 179 ff 
Epidetiom, 176 
Ewimekgrin, 90, 109, 195 ff 
Equestrian goddesses, 57 


Ficugines, clay, from Sparta, 4% iE, tgs; 
from Hirrapolia, tq: from Zerdlia; 216 1., 
218; from Khitsina, 255, 263, 270, #79, 285, 
295, 700 0 a from Servis, yar & 528, 

Figurine-vaies, JO4 

Fish, sscred, (87, 183. 

Flim, arrow-head, 265: clips, 219, 228 ; 
knired, 320, 

Flute. -players, S27 

Finted, ivory, 2, an 

Foptewla, 25 

Fourmant, inseripiiona copied by, tyo iC 


GAMES im honor of Athona,: 83 

(ila, amphorisket, 274, 285 5 heads, rit 

Gem, engraved, 221 

(reneslogies, Spun, 98) pzz £. . 

Licometric, Age, 2, 90) Ermves, 292, 244; 
pattems, 9767 pottery, 17, th, 26, Jo, 5h 
40, Bap wyle, 309, 315, 9196, 307 

Gorgonels, 34, 35, 40 


INDEX. 


Graves, cit, 2¢j3° fj geometric, 242, 344; 
Hellenistic, a4l, 249; pithow, ary, 247, 28: 
phalt, 243 

Groteayte mainetios, to 

Cvrmiardpa, 124 £ 


Herat, tmoarkle, 47 (. 3 terracotta, 61, of Thea 
Syris, 189, of godless with harses” heads, 73 

Helleniatic, coins, 3, 199 H. 1 grave, 241, 240] 
pedtery, 10, 46 

Hetmatos, 246 f 

Hicrapolia Syria, 183 if 

Hitroglyphic dish, qo7 ; alga, 413 

Horess, teracotia, 39, 49. $4 

Horse-forted aileni, 74 

lermentia, 280 

Gia bat_and b’en, 365 f, a74 0 :. centml- 
hearth, 34%, 953; dolmenic, 333; Early 
Minoan, yi, 971 + elliptical, gt4 MC ; Lycian, 
406, 429} Neolithic, 961, 367 Nordic, 353, 
508 ¢ rectangrlar, 544, 955, 76, 366; round, 
345. 355, 357, 358) go7, 422; on pyais, 
35%, 421 

Hyperteleutum, 15 


boats, prehutoric, 525, 320, 329 

inacriptivgs, 3, #0 63, 25, 34, 7a-l4t, 161, 
162, 166, 160, 17%, 17a, 078, Bs, ror iL, 
256, 263, a4, 251, any, ay, 301, 307 

Tran, mili, 243, 296, 304, 370, Br, 286; 
wickle, 199; sword, 166.; nese, 284 

Ithyphallic figures, 52, 7%, 208 

Ivory, carvings, 21, 22; die, 1457 fitted, 2, 5 





RANTHAROA, focetied hayiles of, 293 
Keel-roaf, gig I. 

Kinase, tombaf, 17 £ 

KAlem, 342, 244 

Knife, tone, 215 

Kenttotrophos figures, 327 

Kriophotos ataiuetie, §2 


Lateva, 328, 329) as amilei, 329, a also 

Thuuhle axe | | 

Laconian, coin, 194, 196] dintect, 84, tog, 
HON, 147, 132, 134, 195, 199% pottery, 9 ff. 
1S, 23, 20, jo Mi, 35, 90, 45 f25 fehel: 
V cto ach choo! of woalpture, 145 


Leal, \ aeotnan 4: 1%, ie a3 be na5 ; rivets, 
298) weve, 224: wreatha, 
Lentoid gem, zat 


INDEX 


Tococae, 162 

Likatlon-table, 330;, 335 

Limestone reliefs, 25 ; statnettes, 25 
Loom, 20, Lhd: 55s 03, 64, 185 
a hase, 400, 420 


MALEA, Cape, (72 
Marble, bewch, ros; bowl, tra: head, dap f) 
its Fags taal, 16g, 1713 siatees, ptt 5 


Tes, 325 
Mera terracotta, 4, §, 02, 15.72 
Migarian bowla, 10 
Milestones of Scptimias Severay, 18 =} 
Monemrasm, 176 
‘Monkeys, terracotta, 42 
Musaic | 1 Koman, 162 
‘Mumbij, 183, ie; etymology uf, 196 
“Mycaiesos, nite of, 232 £ j history of, ate 
Mycenarat, megaton, 388, 394, $95; pottery 

201, 212, 266, 223, 22% 


sr apt Lirrmnae, 145 } irem, 242, 256, 284, 270, 

1, 236 

Nature tela sf Thivinities, 67, 69 

Nauctatis ware, 261, 397 

Needle, howe, 145 

Neollihic, civilization, in Crete, 332, 362, 987; 
in Servis, 338, 342 5 in Thessaly, 20%, 202; 
house, 361, 366; pottery in Crete, 387 

Nondic himse, 353, 508 

Nuraghi, HG, 347, 422 


OwUntAN, imported, 221, 320; knives, 221, 
4i0 

Onagnathna, 167 

‘Ow Aopad ed, 107 

OCrchomeoa, toribs at, 285, t44, 408, 422 

Cricntalining pottery, 17, 18, 22, 26, 31) 40 45, 
WO, S75 style, 503 


PAN (7)j homd af, 148 

Pamiihenale vases, 145 

Panthaler, C, Tuinponios, g genealogy of, 123 
Parement. cobble, 4, 27; moasiv, 162 
Whit he, allver, 286 

SArervglAaiy, 195 

Victographic signs, 337 1, 407 

Pithini, 208, 324, 293, 215 

Pihow terial, 213, 249, 398 

Mlayues, bore, o, 15; terracotta, 67 
Plectrum, lowe, 145 

Prnegranate, terracotta, 72 

Posehtoy Galaochos, 33 
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Pottery: froni Boeotia, black-fgore, 253, 260, 
w63, 2741, 253, 288 £, 306; black-glare, 
254, 262, 270, 378, 285, 29a f, ; kylie wtyle, 
‘380, 257, 26. 271, 281, 287, 300, 304, 407, 
SCS, 5. Proto-Coriniltian, 251, 257, 266, 270, 
282, 237; revfigure, 2gr, ang, sof: 
Rymotine, 198, 202: ‘Cyromic,’ 2, 13, 36, 
44: Hellenistic, 10, g6: Laconian, freom 
Sputta, QO, 15, 22, a6, goth, $3, 34: 35. 37) 
3940, 42.43.4503 imitation of, 43: Mycen- 
Bean, 201, 213,215, 222, 2351 Naucratite, 
s61, 907; Neolithic, 3871 orientalising, sce 
under Onentalising: prehistoric, from Dimi, 
201, 2091, 225. $32, 334, 871 from Servin, 
3361.) decomtion of, 332, 335, 334+ 336, $37, 
iti 349; shaper, 331, imitating metal, 326; 

from ferelia, 2on ff. ; hancl-omie, aay iE, 
losal, 30g 209, imported; aog—ar2; whet. 
nuule,. erat 

Fratolous, P. Memmibue, genealogy of, 123 

Npodarcarin, 73 

Protome, $3, 60,61, 296, 905 


Retice, bone, 9, 15; linvestone, 2§; marble, 
106, 142, igg, 160, 171 

Relief-techniqne, Spartan, 145 

Khitwma, date of necrupolis, 241 

Rivets, loud, 293 

Roman, mosaic, 162; remains, 169 f,; walls, 
3, ty 

Roof, flat gto; gable, 20; keel-, 419 f 

Roof-tikes, ne Tiles 


SATVE, bearded head of, 74 

Satpric keane, 302 

Sickle, bran, 199 

Sileni, Jo 0; horee-footed, 77 

Silphiun, 45 

rovia, 132 

Skelatons, 202, 815, 243, 246,250, 264, 270, 
#54, 257 

Shall, eo 

Snake, 39.40 

Sphins, 25, 37 

Stug-bom, 221, 222; fish‘hooks, 3307  har- 
poans, 526 

Statue, 194, 189 

Statue-hase mecnibed, 162 

Mtateettes, bane, 25, 327) lwonre, 145, 325 5 
minthle, 935; termecotin, 45-73, tag, 064, 
a16-215, 255, 263, 370, 279, 255, 295, 
521-528 


~l 
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‘Secttlie gem, 220 


Stoic, woHtive, 6, o5, 136 

Srdpen, £47 

Stone, chips, 16; implementa, 219 & pen- 
tm, a 


Talayot. corties, 346 

Tetsiss, elgmiiures of, 265, 2926, 395 ™ 

Terracotta, aniefix, 12; dice, 73: bene 
(Sg: masks, 3, 5, 12, 1§,°72; paqas, 
statuettes, sor wmler Statmettes 

Oa Paum, magistracy of, 150 

Pelt Avcopeyer, patronomate of, oo, tof, tri. 

Tites, Irom shrine of Elleithyia, 295 painted, 
ao; mamnped, 199 . | 

rani et,, 315 f.; dolmenic, qos) what, 
mat. tt 

‘Torlome, terracctia, §4 

Tumbtera. lermicotta, ¢2 © 





“Wasa, tend, 225 


Va hordles, 97, 293 
Vaoeprotocal, 66 ; Sipok or 4 
Vow shapes, th 3h 35 ae 3% 42, 46, 204, 
@u5, 206, 208, 209, zg, 54 
Wace dates ae gota doe 35 57s HA 
4 41, Ah 45, a6, S03, f0y, 205, 207, 209, 
SH B58 SB SY Bele 8 | 
Veusl, iron, 256. 


of, Wats, Helbetuc, 6a, 16g, 168; late Roman, 


Wankes, odliiih, ioe} colinaien, 3.) 0%; frase. 
ai) temple, 25, 21 

Wreaili, lead, Go; an stele, 76 

Wretlen, 52 


Xeanow, of Arteria Cuthia, 20, ez (bene), 58 
(chy), 60, 62; af Apolla, 69 
Zeeitta, dete of prebintaric detrepolia, 922 0 


Zen, Dolichenas, 189 3 Taphpetin 223; spe 
1% itz * 


R CLAW AND SONS, Lit, Heean $f. PILL, Oe, AK REAGAY, SUEFOLE 
1 J 
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